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EDITORIAL 


OMING before the curtain should be discouraged, not only 
because the author is usually embarrassed, but because he is 
almost invariably dishonest. 

\ For the same reason, editorials, and especially anniversary 
editorials, are apt to be smug ; hale and hearty if the paper’s a success, 
heroic if it is not. Therefore, finding ourselves taking a call at the conclu- 
sion of our first year, we have felt we could make best use of the occasion 
by coming forward with brickbats as well as bouquets. To say nothing 
if one can’t say anything good applies only to the dead, and we have no 
wish to call our critics that. Moreover, it would savour more of a funeral 
than a birthday. 

That it is a cheerful anniversary, we thank our readers and the occasion 
for gratitude is, we hope, sufficient compliment to our authors. It would 
be idle to pretend that all of them have met with approval. On reflection, 
that would perhaps have been too much to expect, nor would we then 
have fulfilled our function as a forum. But, by way of brickbat, it would also 
be idle to pretend that all our criticism has been sympathetic ; bee-humm- 
ing bonnets are rarely doffed, and it has been amusing to consider that 
one American review, though finding that in the chronicles of films, music 
and plays are ‘“‘ some of the best comments on these activities now available,”’ 
feels forced to sigh “‘ for the rest, one must read and choose.”’ 

It has been precisely our aim that readers should choose, and the 
adverse criticism, that we gave too much from which to choose, proceeds, 
we feel, mainly from that sluggishness which prefers to echo, rather than 
to form, an opinion. Those who do the latter have, however, been free to 
find there is more than one reason why a story, poem or article be accept- 
able. Subject and style have their own claims, and we do not demand of 
the rising the standards set by the risen. We demand that they have a 
place in the thought of our time and though they may not write finely as 
yet, feel that our pages are the place where they may learn to do so. Where, 
also, readers may be prepared to receive them when they do. The placid 
petulance of some periodicals proves how necessary that preparation still 
is, but the informed interest of others fortunately enables us to find our 


future no longer limited. 
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The past year has increased our experience in ways not all of which were 
expected. There have been, for instance, the changes rung on our title. 
Daily with every mail, we have been greeted with quips, veering from the 
flippantly earnest to the seriously inane, about “ the life there is in letters 
to-day.” Brave little notes, accompanying bad little verses, have hoped they 
were “‘true to life, if not to letters”’, until we ourselves, gazing at the four 
words on the cover, have noticed the most prominent letter is “ L ” 
and have been delighted to have that warning motorist’s sign as our sigil. 
In truth, we have learnt, and with that knowledge we look forward to 
future numbers as to milestones to pass. Theory we were careful to 
avoid at the start, but practice, we are glad to admit, has pointed purpose 
and made it easier to see the best way for aims to be achieved. We have 
been criticised for what some quarters have considered an undefined 
policy. But manifestos, like banners, are easy to make, and it is wiser, 
before manufacture, to gather those who will march with them. Gradually 
in fact, instead of grandiosely in announcement, we have been able to form 
a nucleus of reviewers who will concentrate on reviews that are more critical 
articles than ‘‘ notices.’”’ At the same time, we must re-affirm that we are 
not attempting to provide, what we are not interested in producing, a 
purely “ literary ” paper. 

We realise that there is still room for such a review. But it is not for 
us to do others’ work for hem so much as to do our own. There is a case, 
finely expounded by Mr. Eliot, for the monastic view of the mind. There 
is as good a one for the opposing, which we feel few, besides ourselves, 
attempt to expound. It would be easy to produce a cud-chewing quarterly 
or a brochure in a backwater. But it would be emasculated employment. 
The world is narrower while knowledge is wider, and that the former 
be not destroyed, it is essential all branches of the latter be related. No one 
group, be it of artist or artisan, socialist or psychologist, painter, photo- 
grapher or printer, can live in ignorance of implications of the other. 
We believe that readers have room in their minds for social problems as 
for sonnets, and we will shut up shop on the day when an author is 
affronted by aviation or a musician denies that machinery is any of his 
business. Further, we ask to be regarded not as a solely English journal, 
but as an international review in the Anglo-Saxon tongue; it will be 
noticed that this number contains contributions from France, Austria 
the Irish Free State, India, Czecho-Slovakia, Iceland, U.S.S.R. the 
United States and England. Northern literature has been allowed to 
preponderate. The autumn issue will emphasise the East, with contribu- 
tions from Japan and Palestine, and stories by modern Chinese writers. 
And so, remarking that this is to correct diffuseness by concentration, we 
make our bow—not at the end of a performance but in response to demands 
for “ Encore,” which we delightedly dare to think our authors deserve. 
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NEWS REEL 


T Lille, a memorial has been unveiled to the pigeons that fell 
in the 1914 war. Meanwhile, grouse will soon be in. For these 
lesser happenings and the contrast they afford with main 
events, we have been grateful in a troubled quarter. Others 

have been the news that the National Gallery finds it pays to open earlier 
on Cup Tie days and that the Nizam of Hyderabad is planning to instal 
the first television scheme in India. We notice with glee that aeroplanes, 
which are still regarded as dangerous by some insurance companies, were 
this Easter used to advise motorists of the advantages of ‘‘ Safety First,”’ 
and—with regret—that the milk bar, not content with audaciously in- 
vading Fleet Street, has arrived in that last haunt of “red port wine,” 
Leicester Square. 


CHEEK BY CHEEK 


T has been interesting to observe that, on the one hand, praying 

women were asked to leave a church on the occasion of a wedding- 
rehearsal and that on the other, a clergyman has been complaining that 
less than ten per cent of London’s population is regularly church-going. 
“* The rivalry of the motor car and the wireless are,” we read, “‘ creating 
a grave problem.” Cars can, of course, bring people to church and the 
wireless is not without its services. We therefore think the root of the 
trouble may be that word, “ grave.’’ Too many churches are dank and 
dark and seem more like an exit from earth than an entrance to heaven. 
Moreover, set a cinema in a cemetery and what would happen ? Scarcely 
the same as occurred outside the Plaza the first Bank Holiday of the year. 
A bus brought from Dulwich some people anxious to see “‘ Follow the Fleet.”’ 
It finished its trip, returned to Dulwich and came again to Piccadilly ; 
the people were still in the queue, outside the cinema. They could have 
gone to their local, but the attraction of the new Astaire-Rogers was 
sufficient to let them spend the greater part of the day on the pavement. 
In view of that, it is amusing to remember that when fake sentiment 
was being worked up over the passing of the (not-so) old Empire, there 
were not lacking voices that enquired loudly for “ something English ”’ 
on the last night when Astaire and his sister were performing in “ Lady, 


Be Good.” 


* * * 


A CZECH STAGE EXPERT 
N printing the following report, translated by Gwenda David, of a 
Moscow stage-production, we feel we should state that the author 
is Dr. Bernhard Reich who, from 1920-1925, was stage-manager to Rein- 
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hardt. In Berlin his productions included “ King Lear,” “ Fraeulein Julie,” 
“The Circle.” He was born in 1894 in Czecho-Slovakia and studied law in 
Vienna till he devoted himself to the theatre. At present, he is a lecturer 
at the Moscow Theatre High School on “‘ The Marxist Theory of Art. 
Among work he has on hand is a paper on “ Fascist Distortions of Shake- 
speare ” as well as a book on “The Theory of the Drama in German 
Classic Aesthetics.”” Dr. Reich writes “ The Revolutionary Theatrein Mos- 
cow ended its last season with Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’.”’ Its next 
opened with the first performance of a drama by Selvinsky, one of 
the most discussed Soviet writers. He made a reputation with ‘‘Pushtorg”’ 
(Fur Trading), a modern epic, and a verse-drama entitled “ Kom- 
mandarm 2” (Commandant of the Second Army), which Meyerhold 
produced. His new play is called ‘‘ Umka, the White Bear ” and was written 
after his voyage to the Arctic in the “ Krassin.”’ 


* * * 


A PLAY FROM THE ARCTIC 


‘ HE play tells how from Georgia in the sunny South, Kavaleridse is 

| ee to the Far North to sovietise a desolate area inhabited by fur- 
trappers. Before he can do anything with those superstitious suspicious 
people, it is necessary to gain their confidence. The struggle to gain it, and 
particularly that of the best of the fur-trappers, Umka the White Bear, is the 
mainspring of the drama. Selvinsky builds up his themein a manner similar 
to that of Georg Kaiser. The dramatic conflict arises out of the tremendous 
consequences that may spring from what appear to be trivialities. Kavale- 
ridse promises to give Umka his heavy wooden Georgian pipe when he 
leaves, but in the hurry of departure he forgets all about it and only 
remembers his promise on his way to the boat. Shall he turn back ? Of 
course, for if Umka’s faith in Kavaleridse is shaken, his faith in the Soviets 
will be shaken, too. But if Kavaleridse turns back he will miss the last boat 
going South. And he must go South, for a longer stay in the Arctic 
will inevitably mean his death. Kavaleridse goes back. Selvinsky builds 
a great deal on this dramatic foundation. An extremely exciting incident 
is provided by a treacherous plot hatched by some American trappers 
who aim at poisoning Kavaleridse and his fellow-workers. The local 
customs and morality of this northern landscape are illustrated, including 
the traffic in women and the ceremonial suicide of an ageing trapper who 
is no longer capable of carrying out his work. The success of the evening 
was an amusing and original scene. Umka is sold some pure H,O instead 
of 100 per cent. whiskey, and in order to preserve his authority, he pretends 
to be completely drunk. Vlassov, the young stage manager of the Revo- 
lutionary ‘Theatre, brings a great deal of colour and variety to the per- 
formance and the work of the caste as a whole was excellent. Two per- 
formances stood out ; that of Tchagin as the old man of the tribe, a sly, 
wicked creature and that of Orlov as Umka. Orlov looks like a white 
savage, as Karl May described him, with black, flowing locks, which give 
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him a really dangerous appearance, and he was perfect as the incalculable, 
warm-hearted, highly emotional primitive creature.” 


* * * 


BLACK MAGIC OR WHITE? 


9 Pee Ethiopian tragedy was not distinguished by the authoritative- 
ness of its communiqués, but of all the statements we read, few have 
been as baffling as that which appeared in certain sections of the Sunday 
press on the day Addis Ababa was announced to be in flames. 
“‘ Burial of the sanctions hatchet means the extraction of 
a thorn from the flesh of the Anglo-French entente.”’ 


Politics have not so far been our concern, but we feel it our duty to place 
on record a metaphor which shows so conclusively that the pen can be 
iene not only than the sword but than most forms of surgery as 


well. 
* * * 


FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
WAS a it is agreed, is rich in great buildings, magnificent paintings, 
wonderful music. It is belittling none of these to say that there are 
times when the mind and the heart can absorb no more ; when a pause 
becomes necessary. At such moments, we would recommend a visit to 
the quiet Josefsplatz, where lies a newer, less known and less pretentious 
collection. Past the main gate of the National Library, and on the right- 
hand side, is a staircase designed by Fischer von Erlach. Mount this, 
to the fourth floor, and you have reached, a correspondent reminds us, 
“the country of 50,000 souls of the film. Here rest carefully wrapped 
and saved from dust, each with a little tag, 50,000 objects which have 
some concern with the film,—posters, programmes, photographs, of 
about 1,400 films and post-cards of approximately 15,000 persons.” 
The collection also contains a great number of books, and a library of 
film-papers and periodicals. This Film-Archive is a branch of the theatre- 
collection of the National Library, but as far as the number of exhibits 
goes, Vienna’s Film-Archive is superior both to this and to such similar 
collections as that of the “‘ Lichtbildbuehne ” in Berlin and the Inter- 
national Film Institute in Rome. Many of the early movies can only be 
reconstructed by means of programmes and photographs, and the Film- 
Archive came into being through a desire to preserve tangible records of 
films which would otherwise live only in memory. The collection is kept 
up-to-date. Many companies, on the completion of their films, send full 
details, and sometimes copies of the scenarios. So it has happened that 
the archive, which was founded on donations from everywhere, is 
now so large and practical that it sends information all over the world. 
It is a storehouse of a modern medium, each work of which, in the spate 
of production, so soon falls into the past. Thus Vienna, which has in 
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many ways become a city of the past, shows also its concern for the future 
and, by making this film-museum, is perhaps handing on to posterity a 
means to judge us, as we judge our distant ancestors by cave-drawings 
which may have been no more like them than is, say, Shirley Temple, 
representative of the average child of to-day. 


* * * 


TENNYSONIAN TUBERCULOSIS 


HILDREN remind us of some charming advice in treating ‘ some of 
their more pressing illnesses” which we came on in the famous 
Victorian hand-book, ‘“‘Advice to a Mother.” It had run through thirteen 
editions by 1896 and on the subject of shivering fits, it observes, with a 
queenly largesse of italics, that “ a trifling ailment, too, by neglecting the 
premonitory symptom, which, at first might only be indicated by a shght 
shivering fit, may sometimes become a mortal disorder :— 
‘* The little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.” ” 


Of this, the author says, ‘‘ The above extract from Tennyson is, in my 
humble opinion, one of the most beautiful pieces of poetry in the English 
language,’ which must have been gratifying for many mothers to learn, 
even if their thoughts were elsewhere at the moment. He continues, 
“It is a perfect gem and a volume in itself, so truthful, so exquisite, so 
full of the most valuable reflections ; for instance: (1) ‘‘ The little rift 
within the lute ”’—the little tubercle within the lung “‘ that by and by 
will make the music mute,” and the patient eventually dies of consump- 
tion. (2) ‘“‘ The little rent ”—the little rift of a very minute vessel in the 
brain, produces an attack of apoplexy and the patient dies.” This seems 
an interpretation of ‘Tennyson which not even Mr. Eliot has thought of. 
But we must say, that we are grateful not to have lived in the days of 
Tennysonian tuberculosis, gleefully as we might have replied to that 
always unanswerable enquiry ‘‘ How do you do?” with “ Thank you, 
I think I have a rift in my lute.”’ 


* * * 


“ GEOMETRICAL HINGES ” 


| Pee Duchess of Malfi, with her observations on being shot to death 
_& with pearls or smothered in cassia, had views of her own on the manners 
in which the earthly mansion might be vacated. Had she lived to-day, 
she would scarcely have been left indifferent, we feel, by reading that a 
famous author had hairs from his favourite horses placed on his coffin, 
while a country showman was accompanied to his grave by his bowler hat, 
strewn with snowdrops. There was also the man of ninety-two who 
committed suicide by jumping down a well, saying that as it seemed 
evident he was going to live through eternity, he had no wish to do so 
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on this planet. Perhaps he feared the fate of the centenarian who had to 
go to work again because his son, aged eighty, retired through old age. 
But most inspiring was the Hungarian who kept his bank notes in his 


ae He found that moths had eaten them, fell down unconscious and 
ied. 


* * * 
A PARNELL PLAY 


Gases Stewart Parnell is one of the few figures of the eighties 
who are remembered throughout two countries as living personalities, 
not by virtue of the pomposity and glamour of their office or by their 
association with those in high places, but for their own individual power 
and glory. The almost melodramatic setting of Parnell’s love had less 
to do with this immortality than was popularly supposed. Elsie T. 
Schauffeer’s play at the Gate well indicates this. Kitty O’Shea played a 
part in bringing about Parnell’s doom, but the real clash of tragedy lies 
in the oppositions of Gladstone, Tim Healy and Parnell himself. The 
affair of O’Shea and, later, of the divorce, provided an excuse for the 
breaking out of those curiously elemental and fantastic passions which 
seemed in some ways to be nearer the surface with the Victorians. Crude 
and toughas may be the moderns, it is dificult to imagine any Parliamentary 
Committee to-day behaving in the stormy, though entirely witty, manner 
of the one in this play’s third act, which is, incidentally historically 


accurate. 
* * * 


FUTURE CONTRIBUTORS 

MONG those writing for future issues of ‘‘ Life and Letters To-day” 

will be S. M. Eisenstein, Willard Price, H.D., Fedor Isjagin, 
Glenway Wescott, Hesketh Pearson, Alan Pryce-Jones, Randall Swingler, 
Professor Watson Kirkconnell, Chang Tien Yi, T. C. Wilson, etc., etc. 
Readers are reminded that with this issue, subscriptions which began last 
September come to an end. The four numbers of our first year make two 
volumes, bound, with title-page, in fadeless blue buckram with duck-egg 
label printed in red, at 3s. gd. per copy, post free. Covers only, 2s. 
Renewals and binding orders may be sent to The Manager, “‘ LIFE AND 
LETTERS TO-DAY,” 26 Maiden Lane, W.C.z. 
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DERE RA Ree 


(concluded) 
By PAUL VALERY 
(Translated by the Author and Sylvia Beach) 


ADVICE TO THE WRITER 


ETWEEN two words, the lesser must be chosen. 
(But may the philosopher also hear this little word of advice.) 


Our language is so queer that it reduces us either to making mistakes 
or to seeking roundabout ways, in order to avoid the hideous conse- 
quences of applying rules. Imperfect of the subjunctive. 


The memory is judge of the writer. It must perceive when Man is 
conceiving and determining forgettable forms; and warn him. Say to 
him : don’t stop at this for I feel I shall not retain it. 


When the style is very fine the phrase is visible—the intention is 
understood—the factors remain spiritual. 

In a certain way, the word remains pure as light no matter what it 
pierces and touches. It casts shadows that may be measured. It does 
not lose itself in the colours that it arouses. 


—“ And my verses, good or BAD, ALWAYS mean something.” 
Here is the principle and the germ of an infinitude of horrors. 
Good or Bad, —what indifference ! 

Something, —what presumption ! 


The Great-Hearted Servant Maid 


This celebrated line that contains a whole Balzac novel in its seven 
ete ae have even tried to explain by a story from the servants’ 

all ! 

The truth is more simple. It is evident to a poet—the line came to 
Baudelaire, and it was born with its air of sentimental romance—of 
silly and touching reproach. 

_ And Baudelaire continued. He buried the cook under the lawn, which 
1s contrary to custom, but is in accordance with rhyme, etc. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL POETRY 


“‘ I love the majesty of human suffering ”’ (Vigny). 

This line is not intended for reflection. There is no majesty in human 
suffering. ‘The line must not therefore have been reflected upon. 

And it is a beautiful line, —‘ majesty” and “ suffering ” make a fine 
chord of two important words. 

Tenesmus, toothache, anxiety. The prostration of the despairing have 
nothing great in them, nothing august. It is impossible to make sense of 
this beautiful line. 

Nonsense may therefore have a magnificent resonance. 

The same in Hugo: 

“ A frightful black sun giving radiance to night ” 

This is unthinkable, but as a negative it is admirable. 

My intention is but my intention, while the work is the work. 


All that one can reproach an author with, is that he has pronounced 
himself satisfied when we do not believe we would have been so our- 
selves. He is therefore to be praised when some document reveals the 
fact that he was not pleased with a state that would have satisfied us. 


Clarity 


“* Open this door.”’ There is a clear phrase. —But if it is addressed to 
us out in the fields, we do not understand it. If, however, its meaning is 
figurative, it may be understood. 

Thus, these conditions that vary so much, the mind of the listener 
adds or does not add, is capable or is not capable of supplying. 


Et cetera. Et cetera. 

Mallarmé disliked this expression—this gesture that eliminates useless 
infinity. He banished it. 

I who had a liking for it, was astonished. 7 9 

The mind has no reply more specific. In this expression it is made 
to intervene directly. ai 

No etc. in nature, which is enumeration total and pitiless. Total 
enumeration. The part for the whole does not exist in nature—the mind 
cannot bear repetition. 

It seems made for the singular. Once for all. As soon as it perceives 
law, monotony, recurrence, it abandons everything. 


If readers were not passive, but active, and aware of themselves, 
literature would change rapidly in aspect and would lean towards . . . 
the active reader makes experiments with books—he tries to transpose ? 
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On many subjects, it happens that men understand each other far 
better than they understand oneselves. The same words that may be 
obscure to the solitary individual who loses himself in their “‘ meaning ”’ 
are clear from one to another. 


A work is all the clearer for containing more than the reader himself 
would have formulated without trouble and without thought. 


Pleasing 


Think of what is necessary to please three millions of readers. 

Paradox : Jess than is needed to please one hundred persons exclusively. 

But he who pleases the millions is always pleased with himself, and he 
who pleases only a few is generally displeased with himself. 


Surprise, the object of art ? But one is often mistaken as to the kind 
of surprise that is worthy of art. We must not have finite surprises which 
consist only of the unexpected ; but infinite surprises, that have to be 
obtained by an ever reborn disposal, and against which all the expectation 
in the world is unavailing. Beauty surprises, not by lack of prepared 
adaptation, or by shock alone; but rather by such an adaptation that 
we should not be able to find out by ourselves what is needed for making 
and conceiving so perfect a one. 


The new may be defined as the perishable part of things. The danger 
with the new is that it ceases automatically to be so, ceases and is a dead 
loss, like youth and life. 

To try to oppose this loss is therefore to act against the new. 

To seek the new as far as an artist is concerned, means to seek to dis- 
appear ; or to seek in the name of the new for quite another thing, and 
to lay oneself open to a misunderstanding. 


What is best in the new is that which responds to an old desire. 


The strangest experiences, attempts to live in every psychological 
latitude on every floor of the sensibilities—finally have the effect of 
bringing one back to the house of one’s fathers, to the customs that through 
this very antiquity had seemed strange, to the rules that had lost their 
meaning—at last we understand the too familiar mysteries, discover 
reasons for them, their charm and depths, that they are habitable anew, 
as though rejuvenated by a perspective lent by distance. 


_ There is an eternal conflict between the things produced by accumula- 
tion, by the centuries, by the collaboration of many men, circumstances, 
times—on the one hand; and the man who is born, who comes along 
and bumps up against those things that he never invented—for they 
were not invented by anyone in particular. 


LITERATURE II 
This Work and its Duration 


Every great man sustains himself with the illusion that he is going 
to be able to establish some law for the future; that is what is called 
enduring. 

The work will live as long as it is susceptible of appearing quite other 
than the author made it. 

It lives through having been transformed, and the more through the 
thousand transformations and interpretations of which it is capable. 

Or else it has a quality independent of the author, not created by him, 
but by his epoch or his nation, and which increases in value with a change 
of epoch or of nation. 


Works endure as long as they are of use. 

That is why they are discontinuous. There are centuries where there 
is no use at all for Virgil. 

But everything that was, and that has not perished, has its chances of 
revival. We need an example, an argument, a precedent, a pretext. 

Thereupon we have some dead book stirring and speaking again. 


In the arts and sciences there are steps. 

Now it is some odd persons who have got a glimpse, but have not 
seized or mastered their hope. They have only submitted themselves to 
its flashes. 

Again, some have patiently or desperately accumulated material and 
expire on a pile, and then someone else builds upon and takes flight from 
it. 


We use as free gifts, a thousand things that have been bought with 
human lives, pearls for which fishers have vomited blood, books rescued 
from the stake. 


Classic 


To the ancients the celestial world appeared more orderly than it 
seems to us, and therefore, totally distinct from ours ; and in the relations 
of these worlds, they did not conceive of any reciprocity. 

The terrestial world appeared to them very ill-regulated. 

What struck them was the chance, the dberty, the caprice (for chance 
is the liberty of things, the impression that we have of the plurality and 
of the indifference of solutions). 

The fatum was a vague something that in the end and on the whole, 
no doubt, won (like the law of great numbers), but prayers, sacrifices, 


practices were possible. 
B 
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Man had some power left him in occurrences where his direct action 
is inapplicable. eet 2 

Therefore, to put in order seemed to him divine. 

What distinguishes Greek from Oriental art, is that the latter is only 
concerned with giving pleasure, whereas the Greek seeks to attain beauty, 
that is to say, to give a form to things, thus making one think of a uni- 
versal order, of divine wisdom, of the domination of the intellect, all of 
which things, in nature, immediate, tangible, given, made up of accidents, 
do not exist. 


Variations on the Classic 


A classic writer is a writer who dissimulates or re-absorbs the associa- 
tions of ideas. 


Classics 


Thanks to the queer rules in French classic poetry, there is the greatest 
possible distance between the initial “ thought” and the final “ expres- 
sion.” This has its consequences. A work takes its place between the 
emotion received or the intention conceived, and the completion of the 
machine that restores it, or restores an analogous affection. It is all drawn 
again, the thought taken up once more, etc. 

Besides, the men who brought this poetry to its highest point, were 
all translators. Broken-in to transport the ancients into our language. 

Their poetry has the marks of these practices. It is a translation, an 
unfaithful beauty—unfaithful to that which is not in harmony with the 
requirements of pure language. 


Another definition of the classical—and not a more arbitrary one. 

An art is classical if it is adapted not so much to individuals, as to an 
organised and well defined (as far as manners are concerned) society. 

Marriage in France was classical—and still is to some extent. 

It was exactly like a comedy from a repertory. There were consecrated 
réles. The drama began by a fortuitous and preconcerted meeting. Js it 


thou, dear Elise? . . . The parents talked about it through go-between 
notaries, 


A peaceable confusion is made in the name of the classical between 
writers who said very little in high-sounding phrases ; others who in a 
natural manner pronounced self-evident truths ; others again who display 
a vulgar vigour, or a redundancy of plea, or an exquisite, effected elegance ; 


and still others who observe a very obviously apparent order, or the rules 
of the game. 


LITERATURE 2 


Since romanticism, singularity is imitated as mastery was in the past. 

The instinct of imitation has remained the same. But the modern adds 
a contradiction. 

Mastery, as the word tells us, is to seem to have command over the 
means of art—instead of being visibly at their beck and call. 

Acquiring a mastery implies that a habit has been formed of thinking 
or of combining from the means and of only thinking of a work as a 
function of the means: never to approach a work by a subject or an 
effect imagined apart from the means. 

The result is that mastery is at times found wanting and is vanquished 
by some strange creature who either by chance or owing to a natural 
gift creates new means—and at first seems to have brought a new world 
into the world. But it is never anything but a question of means. 


Between the classic and the romantic the difference is that simply a 
craft is placed between him who is ignorant of it and him who has learned 
it. A romantic who has learned his art becomes a classic. Here you have 
the reason why romanticism—ended in Parnassianism. 

Without pretty close calculation, the work is no good—will not go. 
An excellent poem implies a crowd of exact reasonings. A question not 
so much of forces as of applying forces. And to whom, applied ? 


The true lovers of a work are those who, in looking into it in itself and 
in themselves, spend at least as much desire and time as went into the 
making of it. 

But still more interested, are those who fear it and flee from it. 


A work is done by a multitude of ‘‘ minds ” and of events—(ancestors, 
states, chance, earlier writers, etc.)}—under the Author’s direction. 

He must therefore be a profound politician, bound to harmonise those 
larvae and those competing intellectual factors. Here he must use cun- 
ning; and there, pass on; he must detain, dismiss, entreat to come, 
excite to work. Evocations, plots, seductions—in dealing with our personal 
and interior material we have only resources of a magic and symbolic 
order. Direct will power is useless; it has no control over the chances 
of that order to which some power as unforeseen, as vital and as varied 


as they themselves must be opposed. 


The theories of an artist always seduce him to love that which he does 
not love and not to love that which he loves. 


It is said of a book that it is “‘ vital ’’ when it is as disordered as life 


seen from the exterior seems to a casual observer. 
It would not be called thus, if it presented a regularity, symmetries, 
periodic returns such as appear in the functioning of life methodically 


observed. 
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Therefore that which is essential to life, supports, composes, engenders 
or transmits it from each instant to each instant—is (and must be) absent 
from literary representations of life, and not only is it foreign but inimical 
to them. 

It is noticeable that the conventions of regular verse, rhyme, the 
fixed caesura, the equal number of syllables and of feet, imitate the 
monotonous turning of the machine of the living body, and perhaps 
proceed from this mechanism of the fundamental functions which repeat 
the act of living, add living element to living element, and construct the 
time of living in the midst of things, as an edifice of coral is raised in 
the sea. 


Theatre 
Every play is a charade. 


One of the rules of the theatre is that the spectator may and must 
always identify himself, unite himself—with someone who is on the 
stage. Owing to this he belongs to the play and enacts a part in it—and 
that is what is meant by the expression of interest : 'To be in the affair. 


It is not so much a question of uplifting men as of taking hold on 
them. Some writers and poets, might be compared to leaders of revolts, 
to orators who arise and in a few moments for a few moments seem 
absolute masters of the people. Others rise more slowly to power and 
take deep possession of it. These are the founders of lasting empires. 

The former tear up laws, inflame imaginations, illuminate with fires 
the stormy expanse of the heavens. The others make the laws. 

A work of art (or of the mind, in general) is important when its exist- 
ence determines, calls into being, or suppresses other works born or 
unborn. 

It renders the soul sensitive for quite different works, beginning one, 
ending another, etc. 


In literature, works are confused in such a way that at first glance those 
which stir and excite the mind are not distinguishable from those 
which deepen and organise it. There are works during which the mind 
likes to be far away from itself, and there are others after which it has 
pleasure in finding that it is more than ever itself. 


Indefinable. Fame is with difficulty attached to works that the public 
is not easily able to define, that do not come into a simple category. In 
fact, wherever this complexity is met with, not only in works but in 
character, sympathy is not aroused for those persons who are not solved 
by a few epithets. 


LITERATURE a 


Our judgments imply the following hidden postulate : Every individual 
and every work can be defined by a small number of epithets. If this number 
increases, the existence of the book or of the man is compromised (in the 
universe of. opinion). 


Literary Superstitions 


I give this name to all beliefs that in common neglect the verbal con- 
ditions of literature. 

The existence and psychology of personages, those living beings without 
bowels, for instance. 


Remark. Immodest daring in the arts (that which is tolerated in public) 
increases in inverse ratio to distinctness of the pictures. No love duets 
in public painting. 

In music everything is permitted. 

The life of man is comprised between two literary genres. One begins 
by writing one’s desires and one ends by writing one’s Memoirs. 

One takes leave of literature and one returns to it. 


That is a fine book to me that gives me a more noble and profound 
idea of language. So does the sight of a beautiful body ennoble our idea 
of life. 

This way of feeling leads to the judging of literature in general and 
of each book in particular, according to what they imply or suggest of 
presence and liberty of mind, of consciousness, of co-ordination and of 
possession of the universe of words. 


The “‘ writer’: He always says more and less than he thinks. 
What he finally writes corresponds in no way to any real thought. 
It is richer and not as rich. Longer and shorter. Clearer and more 


obscure. ; 
That is why he who seeks to reconstruct an author from his work, 


necessarily constructs for himself, an imaginary personage. 


The impressions of a monkey would be of great iterary value—to-day. 
And if the monkey signed them with a man’s name, he would be a man 


of genius. 


Could a man of profound and pitiless intelligence interest himself in 
literature ? In what connection ? Where would he situate it in his mind ? 


To construct a little monument to each one of his difficulties. A little 


temple to each question. 
His stele to each enigma. 
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FREUD 


By HANNS SACHS 
(Translated by Gerd Abraham.) 


UCH of the essence of his personality as a creative man shows is 
usually to be found elsewhere than in his autobiography, even if he 
has written one. He who wants to know what has taken place in the 
inner spheres of Goethe’s being and development, will find little 
help in either “ Dichtung und Wahrheit ” (Truth and Fiction) or in the 
‘“Tag-und Jahreshefte ”’ (Diaries and Annals). He will find much more, 
not revealed by words, but woven in the texture of “ Fragments of a 
Great Confession ’’, as the poet himself called his works. It is the same 
everywhere : nowhere are we further away from the real Anatole France 
than in ‘“‘ La Vie en Fleur ”’, and no autobiography of Proust could ever 
come up to what has been told us about himself in “ A la Récherche du 
Temps Perdu ”’. : : 

What is true of the artist (who includes his inner life in his work, as in 
former times a living being was immured in the foundations of a building) 
does not apply to the scholar, who—whatever may have been his starting 
point—seeks to capture in his work a part of reality and its laws, stripped 
of every relationship to his own person. One exception to this rule must 
be allowed: the man who discovered and explored the unconscious 
inner life had, necessarily, at first to understand his own Unconscious 
and to give a scientific account of the results, before being able to pilot 
others upon this unknown sea. For that reason some of Freud’s technical 
writings, especially the “‘ Interpretation of Dreams ” reveal the true sub- 
stance of his personality, more than his “Autobiography.” In this he 
certainly had to perform a task different from that of the artist because he 
faced his problems in making them conscious, not in giving them form. 
Thus he had to make use of a language of his own invention, of puzzles and 
allusions, wherever he thought it better to cover up again for strange 
eyes what had been revealed: the book can easily become a maze for a 
reader who attempts to bring to light what is hidden of his person and to 
join together what has been intentionally torn apart. 

Whoever opens this book in the expectation of something sensational 
will meet with great disappointment. The “ pan-sexuality ” which Freud 
is supposed to have advocated has not been admitted into what he finds 
worth reporting about himself ; there are no personal revelations, just as 
there are no details about his friends or opponents. He speaks in short 
clear words of his parentage, descent, family, education and scientific 
career but only with regard to the fact that these form the basis 
for his life-work. As soon as that, which is psycho-analysis, appears on 
the scene, the author himself disappears into the dark. From the moment 
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when the main point is no longer to explain the presuppositions and be- 
ginnings of psycho-analysis, all light is focussed upon the scientific side, 
problems and the attempts at their solution, objections and misconceptions, 
definition and ensuring of its final results. This cannot be otherwise, 
as Freud’s life was merged in his work, but it expresses an essential part of 
his personality : the absence of all vanity, the dislike of stepping forward 
personally, of being celebrated, the constant intention to give everything 
to his labours and to ask for nothing in return, in one word: Greatness. 

His biography expresses only in a negative way, by leaving out all 
meanness, the very thing that I have personally experienced in the course 
of many years: full of interest for everything, big or small, that had any 
connection with his science, always ready to impose fresh burdens upon 
his seemingly inexhaustible working power, but indifferent to recognition 
that was not based on real understanding and almost insensible to attempts 
to degrade him personally. I cannot remember having heard a word, 
when in personal contact with him, that was affected or demonstrative, nor 
would he be unduly modest. The special liking for pointed brevity, 
peculiar to so many Jews, is naturally not absent in the author of the 
most elucidating analysis of wit, but much more often did it happen that 
I took something he said for a triviality, because it seemed so simple and 
unassuming, and then found out how much knowledge and originality 
was embodied in such an apparently simple sentence. 

Altogether, one must not imagine that this “ being merged in his work ” 
means nothing but a grey and monotonous existence. The extension of this 
to the most manifold human relations, starting from psycho-pathology on 
to the history of culture and ethics, including prehistoric and present-day 
forms of society, art and poetic fiction, has only been possible because 
Freud has always been ready to disregard the professional limitations 
of medical psychiatry. He found these problems on his way because he 
preserved undiminished the original wealth of his mind and never let 
his clear view be narrowed by prejudice. 

Even as a schoolboy he was greatly attracted by history ; he had a 
preference for antiquity and especially for ancient Egypt; a love of 
collecting was later added to these studies, giving fresh impetus, for the 
newly acquired objects were not only to be piled up but to be understood 
and historically classified. In these acquisitions Freud found and still 
finds ever-new pleasure, as it is given to him as an “Augenmensch ”’,* 
“born to see and made to behold ”’, always to find something new and 
never-seen in things he has known for long. I have often noticed how in 
the middle of an eager conversation he will take into his hands one of the 
little statuettes, which has been standing on his desk for years, and look 
with fixed attention at a detail. 

This little characteristic is also prevalent where he is concerned with 
the most important issue, his own attitude towards the problems of 
psycho-analysis. When he had found a new solution, made an important 


* A man who has a specially strong vision, who “ lives through the eye.” 
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discovery, he was not by any means satisfied with it. He left it to rest, 
went back to it again and surveyed it from all sides, took pains to examine 
every real or seeming contradiction or weakness, as to its value and meaning. 
We, being close friends with whom he discussed these things, sometimes 
became secretly impatient when he dropped a theory that seemed perfect 
to us and let it mature, while he took up something else. (‘The “ Interpret- 
ation of Dreams’ had been written five years before publication). It 
is small wonder that after this strict and pitiless self-criticism he did 
not concern himself much about criticism by others, especially if this were 
not based upon independent experience. He avoided public discussions, in 
which it was known to be unavoidable that an argument that had already 
been refuted would be brought forward again. For criticism which failed 
to be objective, with which in the first years of analysis the representatives 
of a higher morality were extraordinary generous, he had only silence. 

Freud’s work, and this may be said even to-day, is the beginning of a 
new epoch—not for one or more schools of thought but for man’s know- 
ledge of man and for all that springs out of such fresh knowledge. Like 
all great innovators, he has taken this knowledge out of the air but, through 
his genius, has gained it from the old. In science he is looked upon as a 
herald of the future; to those closely connected with him he is the 
embodiment of much that is good and valuable that is beginning to 
belong to the past. His family life is still inspired with that old Jewish 
tradition, following which the children look up to their parents with rever- 
ence and the parents are always ready to make any sacrifice for their 
children. His urbanity, although avoiding time-wasting conventionality 
never forgets where a present, a visit, a kind word may bring happiness to 
a friend and in this it is derived from the school of Old-Austria. His 
constant readiness to fight against force, and especially where knowledge 
and conscience are involved, not in the least impaired by his poor opinion 
of the human total value, is a legacy of the liberal era in which he grew up. 

The fact that several of his disciples were estranged from him has been 
explained as the consequence of a defect in Freud’s character, his un- 
willingness to yield and his inability to bear contradiction. Nothing could 
be more mistaken. In all these cases it was the others who changed and gave 
expression to it—sometimes very noisily—while he remained always the 
same. If he saw clearly that the ways had parted, he insisted upon a clean 
separation. All this concerns only a small minority; the great majority of 
his disciples have followed him faithfully and have never experienced 
anything else from him but friendship and help. He was not content 
to be their teacher, but gave them out of the wealth of his mind stimulation 
and ideas. He has never sent anyone away with empty hands or treated 
him patronisingly if he had come to him to further his knowledge ; the 
veneration which he did not demand was voluntarily given to him by all 
those whose standards were unimpaired, for the stamp of the genuine 
is as unmistakable with the man Freud as it is with his work. 
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ROUTE OVER BRAHMAPUTRA 


By PHILIP JORDAN 


HE imaginative traveller who crosses the Brahmaputra river at 
Armingaon would hardly be surprised if a film-producer were 
to bob up from behind a sand-dune and tell him that he was tak- 
ing part in one of the earlier reels of a banned Soviet film 
depicting the decline and fall of over-satisfied imperial ambitions. The 
landscape is one of gentle melancholy, such as directors associate with 
spring in remote regions of the Soviet Union ; and the figures who march 
in single file across its white sand are Mongolians with heads like guards- 
mens’ bearskins; and a sprinkling of over-grown caricatures—pink sugar 
English schoolboys with no thought beyond the urgency of their material 
comforts. But the same traveller would equally receive an hour of serene 
pleasure which leaves behind it a sustaining and permanent memory of 
beauty on whose inexhaustible resources he can draw until he dies. 

We arrived at Armingaon soon after six on a spring morning, having 
left Calcutta in the Darjeeling Mail some twenty hours earlier. The 
carriage, by no means spotless when we had changed into it at Parbatipur 
the previous evening, was now lined with a penetrating dust that had even 
managed to get into a tightly screwed flask of whisky. I was covered with 
a prodigal integument of sand: my throat was dry and my eye-sockets 
were charred. Stepping on to the platform, beyond whose end lay the great 
river, which for twenty years had been a resounding memory of my 
geography lessons, was like drinking a very large glass of cold water: the 
dust in my throat rapidly froze and took my breath away. It was delicious. 
Two shivering peons, who had been sent by the local authorities to carry 
my luggage over the river, did not share my delight ; and their chattering 
teeth successfully prevented them from speaking a comprehensible word : 
not that words were necessary, for there was only one thing to be done— 
to submit to the cataract of my fellow-travellers. 

In the middle of the night I had stretched my legs at some forgotten 
halt, and had seen, by the faint and flickering light of the station arcs, 
their unhappy faces, herded in the shabby discomfort of third-class wagons. 
Those faces were not unhappy now : the intoxication of the morning air 
had not affected me alone. The platform was crowded with little men 
whose features seemed to have been carved out of coconuts, so precisely 
similar to the shape of that fruit were the contours of their attractive 
heads. 

This ochre herd, whose mischievous and narrow eyes conveyed the 
impression that life was one long and splendid joke, were all dressed in 
maroon serge caftans, caught round the waist with heavy leather belts 
whose buckles were studded with coloured stones. Those of the dandies 
shone with brass and gold inlay. Like all central Asiatics, they appeared at 
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first sight to have slanting eyes, but in fact their eyes are set in sockets as 
horizontal as our own and it is only the eyebrows, growing upwards at 
an acute angle, that have caused careless observers to spread that rumour 
about their features which is so generally believed. Almond-eyed they 
may be, but the almonds are horizontal ; and most of them, ravaged by 
malaria, are the colour of pale guineas. 

The natural gaiety of my fellow-travellers expressed itself in their shoes : 
nearly all of them, in sharp contradiction to the Indian tea-pluckers who 
moved on bare feet, were shod in variegated sandals whose predominant 
colour was always bright green, but whose interwoven straps, climbing 
like ivy around slim calves, boasted all the colours of the spectrum. Some 
wore thick stockings like footballers, but I did not see fifteen of the same 
pattern. All, without exception, carried enormous loads on their backs, 
and from the torn grey blankets which enveloped them, the handles of 
frying pans and, at that hour, the subdued faces of alarum clocks, indis- 
creetly peeped. Some carried empty bird-cages. Women in striped skirts 
supported babies in precisely the same way as the men bore their loads ; 
and moving amongst them all, and, by contrast, giants, were the pink and 
overgrown English schoolboys in sun-helmets, all looking severe. There 
were only six of them, but they walked as though the crowd of little men 
did not exist at all. What gave them virtue I did not know, but I suspect 
that it was their quite unnecessary sun-helmets ; for, as the marshal’s 
baton is his symbol of authority, the topee is the outward and visible sign 
of a “ superior ”’ civilisation : 1t is almost a sacred banner, to buy and to 

ossess an authentic specimen of which sycophantic Indians have been 
este to forgo the most desirable of their pleasures ; for a man with a 

uite useless topee of his own is an infinitely greater and wiser person 
than a man who spends his money on a pair of shoes to prevent himself 
from getting hook-worm. It is all a matter of taste. 

From the end of the platform I saw the great river whose source lies on 
the high platform of ‘Tibet. It lay a quarter of a mile below me, of a pallor 
so similar to that of the sand which separated me from it that it was difficult 
to know precisely where the two converged. It was not its size at which I 
stopped to gaze, for although it was several miles broad, it was—because I 
ha envisaged it for many years—naturally not so impressive as I had 
imagined it would prove to be : what bewitched me was the long trail of 
plum-coloured bodies moving very slowly across the sand. The ground 
at my feet fell away to the water, and by a trick of perspective the presence 
of men added incalculable miles to that short walk. The sun on their left— 
for we were crossing the river from the north—had just come up, and now 
threw sable shadows four times a man’s own height on to a ground that 
resembled nothing so much as a cinema screen. Each little body in that 
landscape became an appendage of its own unsubstantial image ; and in 
that first view I could and did believe that men were walking on water 
before my eyes. A sudden wind disturbed the pellucid calm of Brahmaputra 
and I could see where the land ended : simultaneously all hint of colour 
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went from the scene and I became the interested spectator of a completely 
silent cinematograph film in three dimensions. At that moment a plume 
of black birds rose cawing into the sky ; and the vision was gone. I joined 
the tattered pilgrims who were making for the ferry. 

As I walked slowly towards the huge boat another and a different 
crowd of travellers, drawn from the two rear wagons of our train, overtook 
me: silent and chilled, they shivered in white cotton robes that afforded 
them no protection from either the heat or the cold to which they were 
unaccustomed. The majority had come from southern and central districts 
of India where they had been recruited for work in the tea-gardens which 
lay to the north-east of us; and their long journeys were nearly over. 
Beyond the river an official encampment was waiting to receive them and 
to give them food and twenty-four hours’ rest before they were divided up 
and despatched to the estates which needed them. 

Most of them stopped to clean their teeth in the river before going on 
board ; and it was not difficult to classify and isolate the individually 
homogeneous groups. Almost the whole map of India was covered by 
those widely different faces, which roamed from the austere and classical 
Hindu features of sepia northerners to the hot chocolate faces of southern 
Tamils which had been poured from flat and clumsy moulds. But all the 

redominant characteristics were not confined to India : I saw Bantu noses 
beech Chinese eyes, Burmese smiles, shy Nepalese grins, and, once, the 
golden glory of austere Javanese perfection. In what manner thay had all 
become Indian and were now brought together on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra was a nomadic mystery whose key lay somewhere in an 
early chapter of the unwritten history of human migration. It was, however, 
not only by means of their various physiques that these grouped wanderers 
could be identified, for their characteristics were even more apparent to 
a casual observer, and the frontier between thrift and recklessness, rather 
than between riches and poverty, was drawn by the adornment standards 
of the women and little girls. Many groups wore no jewellery at all, 
although nearly all the bodies that were stooping over the river had been 
prepared for carrying it, and doubtless, had once done so. Ears were 
pierced, and into the stretched lobes of the poverty-stricken rolls of 
aper had been inserted, whereas those of the more fortunate carried 
he pieces of carved gold that looked like sections cut from the compli- 
cated necklace of an idol. When the ears had been loaded to their fullest 
capacity, the burden was transferred to the ankles, around which heavy 
es of silver and gold, all of an exquisitely delicate workmanship, had 
been welded. The right leg of one woman at whom I stared was like a 
quoit-pin on which a champion had played: it was encased in metal to 
within an inch of her knee, and she had already made a creditable start 
towards covering the other leg ; but when she moved, her sound was like 
that of a marching robot, metallic and unmelodious. Where the world 
depression was most noticeable was in the number of pierced nostrils 


from which a jewel had gone. 
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I stood for some time staring at these fascinating people whose shy and 
jocund smiles more than compensated me for the very proper disgust 
which I inspired in those of my companions who were standing on the 
deck above my head. It was not only that I was hatless in the morning 
breeze, believing that it was wise to sacrifice the pompous ritual of prestige 
to that transient benediction, but I was chewing betel leaf, and had a tongue 
the colour of red flannel. I went on board, and, when I had made my way 
through the crowd that surged in the gloom of the lower deck, climbed 
the stairs to that portion of the ship which was reserved for first class 
passengers. I now hewn acutely aware that I was a pariah. A desiccated 
English woman handed me a tract extolling the virtues of a Christian 
church and she assured me that in the impeccable arms of Rome I 
should find comfort. But it was not comfort that I wanted ; it was two 
fried eggs and a large pot of tea. The Mohammedan restaurant keeper, 
who wore a black alpaca frock-coat buttoned tightly from his neck to his 
knees and looked more like Oswald Mosley than anything else, sent three 
servants to wait on me ; but in spite of their attentions I enjoyed one of 
the most delicious breakfasts I have ever eaten. Its pleasure was marred 
only by the shrill chatter of a half-caste family who, like my compatriots, 
spoke almost entirely in that imbecile volapuk whose headquarters are 
in Hollywood and whose seductive co-educational schools litter every 
city of the world. The deck on which we all sat was not unlike the play- 
ground of a secondary school, an illusion due both to the conversation 
and antics of my adult fellows, one of whom was making paper darts 
out of napkins, and to the presence of an enormous silver shield nailed 
on to a bed of teak, which six of them were taking home. Painted across 
the foot of this plaque in bright yellow letters of no reputable font were 
the words: ‘‘Si Vis Pacem Para Bellum”’ ; from which I deduced that it was 
a rifle shooting trophy. I was not wrong. Such monstrosities had broken 
out on the walls of my own school, and they, too, had been adorned with 
the fallacious motto in which these professional cherubim still managed 
to take pride. My request that one of them should pass me the marmalade 
was ignored: I had been “ sent to Coventry ”. 

As I was finishing my breakfast, a powerful tug, lashed to our port 
side, moved us away from the wooden jetty ; and we headed upstream. 
I took my tea and sat in a chaise longue, my face turned to the sun which 
was already appreciably hotter. The mist was clearing rapidly : it moved 
like flat layers of steam being peeled off the sun’s surface rather than by 
making an invisible disappearance governed by no apparent process or 
agent ; for it was possible to see a layer move gently at first like a curling 
scroll, flicker in torn wisps, and finally dissolve hurriedly. Behind one 
layer other coatings still lay between sun and water, less thick each time 
and always at an increasing distance from my chair. The sunlight was 
narcotic, and as I sat gazing at that twisting river, each of whose curves 
was of so wide a circumference as to seem straight, I could have slept 
happily had it not been for the exciting hum which rose at me from the 
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lower deck. I went downstairs to investigate. In the gloom of a space no 
bigger than that which was reserved for first-class passengers, the crowds 
were swaying in waves, first one way and then another, like the legs of a 
millipede, so that at length it seemed to me as though they had been drilled 
and were now responding to the sounds of an orchestra which, so far as 
I was concerned, was both inaudible and invisible. True, someone whom 
I could not see was playing a drum with his fists, but its rhythm had no 
relation to the movement of the crowd. At the foot of my stairs a number 
of brown manikins were playing dice, and although they were entirel 
oblivious of the crowds around them, they too were pulsating in time wit 
the others, so that I could imagine them all to be a crowd of ghosts, 
suddenly made manifest below my feet. In the hope that I should become 
aware of the inaudible sound, I waited, but my ears were not attuned to 
its pitch: I could only hear the thumping of the tug’s reciprocating 
engines as we moved, almost crab-wise, across the swift Brahmaputra. 

I did not go on deck again, but when we reached the far side, and were 
moored immediately below the railway station of Pandu, I mingled with 
the crowd and was swept ashore. A smart American car was waiting for 
me in the station-yard, sent by a kindly Englishman who guessed that even 
my domineering wish to travel was not always proof against the dingy 
opulence of Indian trains. Before climbing into it, I turned to look once 
at the far side of the river. It did not exist, for a wind from China had 
blown up dark banks of cloud which now concealed it. It seemed very 
remote. I should not have been surprised had someone then whispered 
to me that the river we had just crossed was not the Brahmaputra at all, 
but was called Styx. 
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A CONTEMPORARY ICELANDIC 
AUTHOR 


(HALLDOR KILFJAN LAXNESS) 
By STEFAN EINARSSON 


EW contemporary Icelandic writers are more modern, and in 

some ways perhaps none is more interesting, than Halldor Kiljan 

Laxness. He is interesting whether you look at his life or consider 

his work. More widely travelled than most of his fellows, he knows 
Central, Western and Southern Europe as well as Scandinavia and North 
America. He has spent a year and a half in a Benedictine monastery of 
Luxembourg, worked with Jesuits in Paris and prayed with Carthusians 
in Sussex. He has spent summer in Taormina and crossed the waste 
snow-covered plains of inner Iceland in mid-winter; he knows America 
from Ellis Island to Hollywood; and all the time he has been reading 
and writing, always open-minded to fresh influences from lands and people, 
from the tendencies and currents of modern life and literature. 

The story of his writings is hardly less interesting than the story of his 
life. He admits that he was writing as far back as he can remember, and 
when he was a boy of seventeen he burst into print with a book “ Barn 
nattirunnar ”’ (1919, The Child of Nature), too childish to be taken 
seriously, except as a token of fertile imagination in the boy. But his 
next book, ‘‘ Nokkrar smaségur ”’ (1923), a bundle of short stories from his 
school days and the first years of travel abroad, was already much more 
mature, although the stories were clearly marked by influences from 
older and contemporary Scandinavian writers, such as Obstfelder, 
Hamsun, and others. 

His next book, “‘ Undir Helfgahnuk ” (1924, Under the Holy Mountain), 
was written in the monastery of St. Maurice, Clervaux, under the first 
strong impulses of Catholicism. It is a long novel, or rather, it is only a part 
of a great saga-cycle, telling the story of a youth from infancy until the time 
he entered college. The subject and its handling were unusual in Icelandic 
literature ; only in “ Drengen,”’ Gunnar Gunnarsson had treated a similar 
theme, and in a vastly different way. As an introduction to the boy’s 
story, Laxness sketches the life of his father, describing his slow decline 
as a student of the University of Copenhagen, and his ultimate spiritual 
death as a country minister in Iceland. This book was received with 
considerable doubt ; people did not like the apparent lack of plot. Its 
incidents and adventures were simply grouped round the central figure of 
the growing boy whose development is described. The style did not break 
with tradition, although some censured the author for occasional lack of 
taste in style and language. 
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But instead of improving this traditional style, the author definitely 
broke with it in his next book, ‘‘ Vefarinn mikli fra Kasmir ” (1927, The 
Great Weaver from Kasmir), which, so far, was his best. In this he tells 
of his own wandering development from the unbelief of his youth through 
the dark wilderness of Oriental mysticism and German philosophy, 
especially the philosophies of Marx and Nietzshe, until at last he found 
a haven in the Catholic, which seemed the only salutary, faith. But when 
at the end of the story, he left his hero radiant with celestial understanding 
in the monastery cell, he himself was far from participating in that radiance, 
for in the process of writing the story he had lost his faith in Catholicism. 

Besides being a thinly veiled autobiography, the book deals with the 
eternal struggle in a man’s soul between God and woman, between the 
heavenly and the earthly, between lofty ideals and human appetites. To 
match his subject, the author uses a grand style free of inhibitions and 
giving full play to his natural eloquence. The variability of his style is 
enormous ; from the simplest bedtime story to the most abstruse philo- 
sophic discussion. It reflects a great many nuances of feeling, the quiet, 
almost unconscious love of a young girl, the burning passion of a middle- 
aged woman, the lofty aspirations of a youthful poet, and the dark hours 
of his sadistic sex urge. Erotic and religious ecstasy, asceticism and 
epicureanism, common sense and madness, all find their expression in 
this repository of the author’s experience. 

The influences of European literature on Laxness are strong and often 
palpable, as in the case of Strindberg, Johannes Jorgensen, Papini, the 
French Expressionists, and especially the Surréalistes, André Breton and 
Philip Sopault, who seem to have taught him the unrestrained abandon 
of that style. In Iceland these many foreign sources, often deliberately 
accentuated by the author, were a thorn in the flesh of many of the older 
generation. Besides, many of the views (e.g. Strindberg’s misogynic 
philosophy), commonplace as they were in Europe, had not before been 
voiced in Icelandic literature and came as a shock to many moderate 
people. But most shocking perhaps was the style, after the essentially 
plain and decorous one to which they were accustomed. Only one Icelandic 
writer before him had ventured to use what might be called an Expression- 
istic style : Thorbergur Thordarsson, in his renowned “ Bréf til Laru”’ 
(1925, Letters to Laura). 

But even if it is true that the characters are sometimes more types than 
individuals and that the eloquence is sometimes overdone, nevertheless, 
the epoch-making style and the general vigour of the work will assure 
it of life, at least in Icelandic literature. Widely different as Laxness’ 
works had been up to this time in quality, one thing they had in common : 
the subjective or egocentric point of view. Thus many of his short stories 
seem to represent a mood or an episode from the author’s life, and in 
“ Undir Helgahnuk ” the author couches his own turning to the Church 
in a symbolic story. In ‘“‘ Vefarinn mikli,” the autobiography is still more 
apparent, and the collection of essays, “ Althydubdkin ” (1929, The Book 
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of Common People), also contains similar references. This last, however, 
was primarily intended as a Manifesto of Communism in Iceland, for it 
was to Communism that the author turned after having deserted the 
Church. But apart from such propaganda, the book contains some beauti- 
ful essays, as the one on Jénas Hallgrimsson and on pjodernt (nationality), 
an essay one would not ordinarily expect from the pen of a Communist. 
In addition there are a number of critical essays, most of them directed 
against the shortcomings of his own countrymen, while others are out- 
bursts against certain features of American civilization not to his taste. 
In form these essays are interesting and original, their grotesque satire 
reminding the reader of Mencken. Equally grotesque and revolutionary 
in form are his poems. (Kvaedakver, 1930). ] : 

Returning to Iceland in 1930, after a sojourn of three years in Cali- 
fornia, Laxness wrote a novel in two volumes, ‘“‘ Thi vinvidur hreini,” 
and “ Fuglinn i fjérunni,”” O Pure Vine, and Bird of the Shore, which 
in the 1935 Danish and the 1936 English translations has been called 
Salka Valka* after the heroine. In this work Laxness has almost 
ceased to scrutinize himself, and has instead turned his attention 
to the life of the common people in the Icelandic fishing villages. This 
branch of the Icelandic common people is young from a sociological 
point of view. At best its roots can be traced back to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the final annulment of the Danish trade mono- 
poly gave some energetic business-men the chance of establishing a 
business of their own and at the same time a start in fishing. Their trading 
place would soon be surrounded by small cottages, housing the poor 
fishermen who lived exclusively by the sea. But it was only in the last 
decades of the century that these fishing villages began to grow as the 
fishing methods changed and improved from the small open row-boats 
to the bigger decked vessels and motor boats and finally to the trawlers 
of to-day, which bear all over the stamp of big industry. But amid these 
big practical improvements, the common people lived by the fish, of the 
fish, and for the fish, unawakened to political class-consciousness until 
the second and third decades of the present century. 

But just as this part of the common people is still far from having won 
the political share it would naturally be entitled to in a democratic country, 
so until now it has not come into its own rights in literature. At best its 
leaders have been painted, and not always with much sympathy. The 
primitive life of the common people has kept them lingering outside the 
threshold of literature, where they waited for a man with vision strong 
enough to see them and with a hand strong enough to depict what he saw. 

Now Laxness turns out to have both the vision and the touch of the 
artist. As such he disdains the method of the photographer, except for 
occasional detail. Instead he draws in the chief lines with a strong and 
exaggerated stroke, giving a drab realistic picture in black and white, or 
rather, grey. And his picture of this small, insignificant Icelandic village, 

* Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
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huddled so helplessly and so seemingly without purpose near the icy beach 
at the foot of towering mountains, is not easily forgotten. Here the 
cottages hang as it were, on the hillside, as if the storm had thrown them 
hither, and they had grabbed hold of the turf and clung to it for their 
poor life. Or they look as if they had grown out of the banks and the 
hillocks, not to be discerned from the all-embracing giant, Nature. The 
whole village appears as purposeless as the very seaweed washed ashore 
by the waves or the heavy clouds driven by the storm in and out of the 
crevasses of the black basalt mountains. 

Equally purposeless seem the lives of the people living in this dismal 
village, at any rate to the outsider who sees only the external side of life 
as it is lived here. And “looking at the surface of human existence, in its 
broad lines, it could not possibly be denied that daily life was colourless 
and almost static. There was groping and scrambling on weekdays and holy- 
days, hurrying and dallying, all with the object of slightly reducing the debt 
from the year before last and the year before that. Nor must the funeral 
be forgotten ; the time would come for that sooner or later... 

Now and again men exchanged a few casual remarks about love, in the 
same way as they discussed ewes in the breeding season, and that practi- 
cally exhausted the material they had time to discuss between meals. It 
we? seldom that anything new and hard to understand occurred in that 
do.nain. But it happened now and again that an illegitimate child was 
born in one of the houses. This was the subject of gossip for a fortnight, 
over the fish, both raw and cooked, round the fish-tubs, on the drying- 
ground, and round the everlasting fish-pots in the kitchens, for life in 
Oseyri was lived in fish and consisted of fish, and human beings were a 
sort of abortion which Our Lord had made out of cooked fish and perhaps 
a handful of rotten potatoes and a drop of oatmeal gruel. Yes, on the 
whole it could be said, that everything consisted of cooked fish, even the 
illegitimate children.” ; 

This passage is marked with the peculiar point of view of Laxness. 
No other Icelandic writer knows how to look at his material with such 
detachment. Laxness is not a traveller in vain. Nevertheless, he has 
discovered that life is essentially the same wherever you go and that 
Reality is not more likely to turn up in the streets of a metropolis 
than in the most out-of-the-way places like Oseyri in Axlarfjordur. For 
he finds this Reality in human hearts always the same. f 

The cottages have sprung up like mushrooms around the private 
enterprise of the trader. He alone fits out the boats for fishing ; people 
work for him in good years and in bad and look to him for provisions. He 
has to gather in his barns in the fat years and bear the brunt of the lean 
ones. In short, he is the Atlas who carries this microcosmos on his broad 
shoulders. And yet—he is not the Reality in Oseyri at Axlarfjordur ; in 
spite of his strength he is little more than a bubble on the calm sea which 
is the common people, a bubble which is destined to burst when the 


tempests of time stir this sea and turn the tide. p 
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For it is in the common people that the writer finds the super-personal 
strands of which Reality is twined and these mystical powers are personi- 
fied in the chief characters of the story. Salka Valka stands for the strong 
primeval growth of human life ; if the Reality is to be found in Oseyri 
at Axlarfjordur at all, it is in her. She is as strong as her mother is weak. 
She is born to go like a berserk through the battles of life and to emerge 
victorious, whereas her mother is the wreck carried without will on the 
surging tides of passion, having for her life-anchor only the straw of 
faith. On each side of Salka Valka stand Steintor, personification of the 
blind earthly passion, wild, tempestuous and unruly, and Arnaldur, the 

ersonified Ideal, striving for greater perfection, living a constant dream- 
life of Unreality. These are the poles between which Salka Valka—like 
most humans—is stationed. 

But Laxness knows how to make real human beings out of these abstract 
ideas. Especially well has he created Salka Valka. This orphan girl is 
as absolutely devoid of interest in anything “ spiritual ” and other-worldly 
as she is determined to succeed in this world and this village. But in spite 
of her little belief in a world to come, she is in possession of a heart 
beneath the harsh exterior which is as tender when stirred by the misery 
of others as her tongue is sharp and as her hands are hard for defence. 
And when Arnaldur finally brings the idea of Communism into the village, 
she is slow in adopting it, but loyal in carrying it through. Like the author 
himself, Arnaldur is too much of a Hamlet to be able to believe in his 
cause for any length of time. He is not made of the stern stuff destined 
for success in this world. His love-affair with Salka Valka opens his eyes 
to the fact that he is in high degree an individual, selfish in his most 
profound instincts. And thus his belief in Communism is shaken. For a 
while they live together, and their perfect happiness is delightfully drawn 
on the background of the bright Icelandic nights of early summer—a 
true oasis in the drab desert of realism with which the book is other- 
wise filled. 

In contrast to this delightful love-affair between Salka Valka and 
Arnaldur stands the sinister relationship between her and Steintor. 
Steintor is one of the most original persons in the book. Untamed 
primordial powers possess him. He is a kind of deity or earth-demon 
sprung from the soil. These primordial powers find outlet in lust and 
revelry ; they also appear unexpectedly as poetical thoughts which 
reveal to himself his real nature and inspire childlike tenderness toward 
the girl he loves. In many respects he reminds one of Yank in O’Neill’s 
Hairy Ape. The most unconvincing trait about him is, in my opinion, the 
fact that he is conscious of his primitive nature. In this he differs greatly 
from Salka Valka, who is not less primitive, but entirely naive. These 
chief characters are creations of the poet’s mind. They are his in the 
strictest sense and one feels at times the difficulties involved in their 
creation. Most of the lesser characters, on the other hand, are less created 
than imitated. Most of these people are introduced in the first volume, 
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but not a few appear in the second ; thus for instance the new parson, an 
average representative of the modern school of theology, optimistic, 
but without true foundations. And then the new political agitators, 
coming in with the new era of independence* : the Conservatives clinging 
to the old meaningless slogans and the Radicals picturing the commun- 
istic heaven and urging the people to revolt against the ‘‘ damned trader.” 
In all this Laxness embodies some facts from recent history and even, 
following the practice of Upton Sinclair, uses several living politicians 
as models. If the first volume gives more of individual characters, the 
second excels in describing mob-psychology. 

The general architecture of the book is as good as the character descrip- 
tions. Laxness knows how to describe the small world where almost 
nothing happens without resorting to cheap intrigue. Still the suspense 
is such that one feels as if he had lived with these people through good 
and bad times. It has rightly been pointed out that the real steel nerves 
holding the structure together are the contrasts, of which the writer makes 
the most variegated use. We find them as sympathy and antipathy, hate and 
love in the inter-relations of the different characters, and I have already 
pointed out that the whole work is poised with Salka Valka in the centre 
and Steintor and Arnaldur as the opposite poles. But not only do these 
persons appear in contrast to each other ; the conflicting ideas and passions 
are laid in their hearts. None of them is of a piece like the trader Johann 
Bogesen who never seems to have any doubt as to what course to take, 
Besides these types of what one might call dynamic contrast, the author 
also makes liberal use of more static contrast, grouping persons opposite 
each other, e.g. Sigurlina (weak): Salka Valka (strong), Steintor : 
Kvia-Jukki, them arried couple in Mararbud, etc. Even incidents and 
moods are frequently arranged so that they stand out clearly in relief one 
against the other. Good example of this is the high-flown but inept 
speech of the young parson pitted against the realistic thinking of a poor 
woman whom a terrible illness has robbed of all illusions and who there- 
fore finds no consolation in the beautiful nonsense of the pastor. And the 
mad scuffle of the two hungry children over a shred of fish jars terribly 
with the bland explanation of how God governs the world, delivered by 
the naive parson. One may finally mention the arrival of Bogesen’s 
new foreman in the Oseyn. Enormous suspense is created by the 
rumours that have been going about the village concerning the 
impending visit of the much-defamed leader of the Liberal party. So when 
the former appears, everybody is agog, but nobody dares address him 
except old Kadett Gudmundur who welcomes the stranger and cautiously 
begins to sound him out regarding the unheard-of things which have been 
told about him. But Bogesen’s foreman is an arch-Conservative, and as 
such he considers even a mention of himself together with the hated 
Liberal leader as a personal insult. The whole chapter is a comic master- 


* In 1918 Iceland became an independent state in personal union with Denmark, 
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piece and a gocd example of what Laxness can do with apparently in- 
significant material. 

In Salka Valka Laxness introduces another new element into Icelandic 
style. It is the use of colloquialisms and dialect. He draws directly from 
the speech of the common people in the towns and villages, notably 
Reykjavik. This speech is usually more mixed with words of foreign origin 
than the literary language, based as it is on the Sagas and the peasant 
dialect. But in Laxness’s hands the town idiom proves to be just as musty 
and vigorous as the peasant dialect. It reeks with odours of the sea and 
echoes the hustle-bustle of the townsmen. Even the foreign words have 
got a strangely native twang by the twists of form and pronunciation 
given them by the common people. 

As everybody knows, use of dialect is one of the many means to produce 
burlesque, even grotesque humour. It is precisely in this kind of humour 
that Laxness, like most satirists, is at his best. And it must never be for- 
gotten that Laxness is a satirist, doing much the same thing for Iceland 
as Bernard Shaw did for England, and H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, 
and others, for the United States. Such writers will provoke many, and 
naturally their effusions have to be taken with a grain of salt. America 
was not generally happy when the. Nobel prize went to Sinclair Lewis. 
I think it speaks well for the intellectual standards of the Icelanders that 
they have not only tolerated but also have come to appreciate Laxness. 


{[AuTHoR’s Note.—After “‘ Salka Valka, Laxness has written a travel 
sketch of Russia (“ 1 Austurvegi,”’ 1933), a volume of short stories (“‘ Fotatak 
manna,” 1933) with themes from Iceland and California, a play (‘‘ Straum- 
rof,” 1934), with a theme from modern Reykjavik, and, finally, a new big 
novel of which I have only seen the first volume : “ Sjalfstaett folk, Het- 
jJusaga,”” (1934, “ Independent People. A Heroic Epic”). It is a broad social 
satire like “ Salka Valka,” dealing with the Icelandic peasant. The book 
1s not lacking in genuine poetry, it is full of humour as well as of the atmosphere 


of the austere and grand Icelandic scenery. An English translation is in 
preparation.| 
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POETS’ CORNER 


By HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


F the volumes for review this quarter*, the above represent 

a baker’s dozen selected as offering some specific poetic interest 

for the usual public. The diversity needs an apology. I do not 

pretend that it includes everything new, of the first order, that 
has been published during the present year ; if indeed anything new of 
the first order has lately been published. I place Mr. Eliot’s “ Collected 
Poems ” at the head of the list to set a standard and a fair contem- 
porary standard; though the volume includes, I believe, only one 
hitherto unpublished poem. I put next the two volumes of essays 
because in order of importance, as reading matter for the poetry public, 
I believe they should precede all the five American and the five English 
volumes of verse which follow. In this order I propose to comment on 
these thirteen books ; and first of all I should like to draw a distinction 
between criticism and reviewing. Properly speaking, a review should do no 
more than fairly describe the contents of a book for the benefit of its 
potential readers at the time of publication, when they are assumed to 
be unaware of those contents. Criticism, on the other hand, should be 
reserved for the book whose contents are already familiar to the public 
for which it is destined ; and the book should be criticised by reference 
to standards derived from an understanding of the best “‘ classics ” in 
the book’s class. Reviewing should therefore be confined to the weeklies 
and monthlies ; and quarterlies should provide criticism of books whose 
importance has already been established ? That is an ideal that contem- 
porary circumstances prevent us from carrying scrupulously into practice. 
Most poetry, for example, is patently written with nobody but the 
reviewer in view : it is often no more than an elaborate and stylish begging- 
letter designed to elicit a free advertisement, the modern poet’s laurel : a 
review. And most poetry, in practice, is read by nobody but the reviewer— 
(and perhaps the poet’s girl). It is probably true to say, moreover, that far 
more people to-day read reviews of poetry than the poetry itself. That 
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* COLLECTED POEMS. 1909-1935. By T. S. Extor. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS ANCIENT AND MODERN. By T. S. Ettot. Faber and Faber. 6s. RE- 
ACTIONARY ESSAYS ON POETRY AND IDEAS. By Aten Tarte. Scribner’s. 
4s. 6d. THANKSGIVING BEFORE NOVEMBER. By Norman Macteop. Parnassus 
Press, N.Y. $2. TO MY CONTEMPORARIES. By Epwin Rotre. Dynamo, New York. 
$1. THEORY OF FLIGHT. By Mouriet Ruxeyser. Yale U.P. $2. A PAMPHLET 
OF SONNETS. By Cuarves Henri Forp. Caravel Press, Majorca. SELECTED POEMS. 
By Rosert Natuan. Constable. 5s. GARIN LE LOHERAIN. By ERNEST REYNOLDS. 
Moring. 2s. TWELVE NOON. By Ricuarp CuurcH. Dent. 2s. SONGS AND IN- 
CANTATIONS. By W. J. Turner. Dent. 2s. WORK FOR THE WINTER. By JULIAN 
Brit. The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. NOAH AND THE WATERS. By C. Day Lewis. 


The Hogarth Press. 5s. 
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justifies the writing of such a review as you are nowreading, and absolves the 
present reviewer from any attempt to justify as reading-matter the poetry 
about to be reviewed. For, of the ten volumns of verse, reading from the 
bottom upwards on my list, there is not one that I, or most of you, will 
ever wish to open to read again. We can hardly sustain the conventional 
pretence that they are reading-matter, or that they have (with qualifi- 
cations pending) much reading-value. They are reference-matter, and we 
shall be wise to consider primarily their reference-value. Most of them 
are (absolutely) too unimportant, are neither big-and-good enough nor 
big-and-bad enough, to waste criticism on. Some of them however, deserve 
reviewing, and have not yet had in the press of this country the reviews 
they deserve. So, for the ten, we shall have to provide short “ critical 
reviews. 

Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Collected Poems ” hardly come into the same category ; 
and for that very reason, among other reasons, I am reluctant to “ criticise co 
them here. Yet it is criticism, evidently, that is required in this instance, 
and not a review ; since we all have the book on our shelves, and many 
of us know most of its contents at least by rote. Most of its contents are 
therefore—though for very different reasons from those we have considered 
in relation to the rest of the quarter’s verse—no longer even reading- 
matter ; but—and again for different reasons—they are important reference 
matter. And I include them in this list primarily, as I have said, to set a 
standard by which the best of the remaining volumes—those that are 
not so unimportant that they admit of judgment only in relation to one 
another—may be criticised. In any case, Mr. Eliot’s verse is already almost 
buried from sight by the volume of criticism and exposition that has been 
piled over it during the past decade: I have contributed several quires 
of it myself, and feel unwilling to aggravate the matter further. It occurs 
to me that criticism in relation to this matter could be directed more 
gay to the uncritical poetry public,—which has long been divided 

etween fawning and calumniating, where Mr. Eliot is concerned, from 
equally impertinent motives. The hostility to Eliot began, it is safe to say, 
as political hostility ; and when left wing politics found its poetic voice in 
Auden, there was a falling off—particularly among those of Auden’s 
generation—in admiration for Eliot as poet. Mr. Eliot appears to have 
courted unpopularity ever since, with disconcerting glee. It would seem 
that Mr. Eliot was weary of his early ecstatic following; that he is 
more concerned about the opinion of posterity than about that of his 
contemporaries ; that if he must be admired for the wrong reasons 
anyway, it had better be by the vicar’s families, who will transmit his 
work to posterity, than by the undergraduates and the (pardon me) 
intelligentsia, who are treacherous cattle; and that anyway he will 
thrive better—like the church itself—in a hostile ambience. At any rate 
his new essays are plainly addressed to the remnants of a Christian 
public. There can be no doubt of that: eg.: “I am only here 
concerned with readers who are prepared to prefer a Christian 
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civilization ” .. . ete. (p. 173); and: “I assume that we are all of one 
mind.%... + .ete., (p: 113). This is unfortunate for several reasons, the 
chief of which is that it means that Mr. Eliot, hitherto so useful as an 
independent critic whose shafts could find their mark anywhere, has delib- 
erately narrowed down his public and is addressing, like everyone else, 
the already converted. (And the “ Christian public ” comprises, like the 

poetry public’, a large mass of the stupidest elements in society, and 
only a small nucleus of the best elements). 

The position of the reviewer becomes, at this point, of the most extra- 
ordinary difficulty. It is clear that these three books—Mr. Eliot’s poems, 
his and Mr. 'Tate’s essays,—must be disposed of simultaneously ; and 
I have to convince the sceptical reader, at the same time, that these three 
“ reactionary ” books are of greater importance, from the poets’ point of 
view purely, than our ten volumes of verse. It seems equally clear that I 
must ignore Mr. Eliot’s poems altogether ; for Mr. Eliot has the utmost 
scorn and contempt (see p. 95) for people who enjoy religious or philosphic 
literature (e.g. Mr. Eliot’s poetry) “‘ solely ” for its literary merit: and 
that is how Mr. Tate and I, in an attempt to get even Mr. Eliot’s verse 
into the hearts of the heathen, would like to get it enjoyed. Leaving the 
poems, then, let me say that I consider the two books of essays important 
first because they represent the explicit views of two important poets ; 
(and it is not certain that some of the least relevant-looking essays are 
not of the greatest importance—in relation to poetry, as well as in them- 
selves). Secondly, I consider these books important because of, as well 
as in spite of, their reactionary titles and contents. And here I would insist 
in the strongest terms that no literary critic should either follow or shy 
at the political or religious red-herring that is constantly being dragged 
across his path. For critical purposes I, at least, refuse to countenance 
politics. When you find the literary critic criticising from a political angle 
you may be certain that he is a political propagandist first and last, no 
matter how he disguises the fact in his practice or in his explanation of 
his credentials. So that when I say that these essays are important “ be- 
cause ”’ they are reactionary, it is not because I advocate reaction but 
because they are peculiarly salutary, if only as provocation and food for 
controversy, in the prevailing radical-liberal literary atmosphere, and in 
a world in which the converted talk exclusively to the converted. What 
I have just said about the political and religious critic applies only too 
appositely, I am afraid, to Mr. Eliot. In respect of method, he is every 
whit as insidious as the Marxist. It would almost seem as if Mr. Eliot 
had stolen the Marxist critic’s game and transposed it in the service 
of religion. For example: (p.gg): ‘‘ What I want is a literature which 
should be unconsciously, rather than deliberately and defiantly, Chris- 
tian.” The new essay (“ Religion and Literature’) from which I take 
this, is of the first importance, and it is mainly a sermon on the initial 
text : “‘ Literary criticism should be completed by criticism from a definite 
ethical and theological standpoint ”’. But of course in practice the criticism 
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is begun, and not merely “‘ completed ”, from this extra-literary standpoint : 
exactly like that of the Marxist ! How else explain Mr. Eliot’s interest in 
minor literary figures, who are also divines, such as Andrews, Bramhall, 
etc ? The method is disquieting. “ Literary ” criticism should comprehend 
more than merely technical matter : in the case of figures like Shakespeare 
we must consider the man too, as a human limit. But we have had Shakes- 
peare the Christian, the Nationalist, the Imperialist, and Shakespeare the 
anti-bourgeois ; and we want no more politico-religious criticism. Never- 
theless Mr. Eliot’s method on the plane of application works quite well. 
I find less that is fundamentally controversial or “‘ humanly ” unacceptable 
in these essays than I do in “secular” or “ dialectical materialist ”’ 
criticism of the same order of intellectual eminence. His “‘ Tennyson ”’ 
essay, for example, is full of suggestive ideas ; as so often happens when 
Mr. Eliot makes himself master of a minor matter. He also has shrewd 
things to say of education, of the League, etc. ; and there is a model study 
of Pascal. And there are the usual pieces of foolproof and detachable 
wisdom : ‘‘ When two doctrines contradict one another, we do not always 
remember that both may be wrong ;”’ and: “‘ There must be a middle 
way . .. a way of mediation but never, in those matters which permanently 
matter, a way of compromise ”. But what is Mr. Eliot’s definition of the 
“supernatural”? It is very important that we should know, for that is the 
crucial point of his new book, and we can only suspend our agreement with 
him on the half of what he says, until we do know. 

I had almost forgotten Mr. 'Tate. His book is of more obvious use to 
people interested, professionally or otherwise, in poetry. The title was 
misguided ; hardly any of his book is “ reactionary,” unless non-political 
criticism is reactionary. And it is almost wholly concerned with poets 
and, specifically, their work. There are essays on Donne, Elizabethan 
Satire ; on Robinson, Cummings, Hart Crane, Ezra Pound, and T. S. 
Eliot ; none quite long enough to be satisfying, but all illuminating and 
worth attention. As a critic, Mr. Tate is evidently a disciple of the earlier 
Eliot, but his sense is seldom so sure. 

Mr. Eliot has a gift for making memorable statements with an astonish- 
ingly wide radius of application, so that a useful anthology of new proverbs 
might be culled from his prose and verse. Looking over these five comel 
volumes of American poetry, I could not help recalling one of Mr. Eliot’s 
dicta: “In America, thanks to the conquest of space, you can get fresh 
fruit and vegetables at any time of the year, and none of it has any flavour ”’. 
Young America sends us verse that at first bite we recognise as having 
all the maturity, size, colour, bloom and lusciousness of an imported 
Californian peach. At first it seems too good to be true. But how rapidly 
one can tire of it. Possibly our palates are jaded. It is hardly fair to 
generalise, perhaps, when we have only five volumes of each : but England 
and America are probably fairly typically represented by the ten poets 
reviewed—rather in the way that the House of Representatives or our 
House of Commons “represents” the people. A generalisation might 
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be risked on this inadequate evidence, however. The five Americans are 
all hale and hearty, brimful of raw energy, sometimes forced, sometimes 
unutilized, suggestive of the unbroken colt and the unharnessed waterfall ; 
whereas the five English poets are by comparison tired and prim. (I had 
almost forgotten that Mr. Eliot, who is now plus anglais que les anglais, 
began as an American.) 

Of these five American poets, Mr. Norman Macleod is probably the 
most successful and engaging. He has an easy mastery of an easy mode of 
speech, well adapted to his propagandist purpose. The structure of his 
verse is so loose as to allow of the inclusion of almost anything, and he is 
very prone to take advantage of that in order to catalogue his memories, 
reactions, opinions, and so on, in a spate which has no more reason for 
stopping than that he has found a neat image to seal it with and call it a 
poem—which is generally the same thing, with Mr. Macleod, as calling 
it a day. Days in the hills, nights in the towns, the nostalgias of the city-bred 
for the wide open spaces—that is the background evoked. He has a plan 
for working in physical and tactile sensation, too: ‘‘ quiet valleys with 
bread and cheese ”’, “‘ the taste of wild turkey above the desert ’’, etc. 
“Nature ”, and other ladies he knows equally intimately, are lyrically 
toasted. It is all done with a graceful informality, on a popular-romantic 
note sustained by a liberal employment of the first person plural, remini- 
scent of Spender without the deeper qualities Spender sometimes reveals. 
In spite of the verse-form, it is substantially a mellifluous rhetorical prose, 
docked into easy lengths for quiet “ intimate ”’ reading : and many people 
all over the world already appear to enjoy reading it. It can be accepted 
as we accept the travel-diary, or as keen young comment on the life of 
action ; and the vivid visual descriptive quality explains why this verse 
is so popular in magazines and anthologies and why it translates so well 
into so many languages. It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that Mr. 
Macleod’s pages are freely sprinkled with comrades, pylons, tractors, 
turbines, and so forth, because these things are as much part of his game 
as roses and posies were in other ages. 

Mr. Edwin Rolfe is less convincing, because he is addicted to a more 
abstract mode of speech. He has all the proper feelings for the proper 
things, but he has little lyrical genius and just can’t bother about technique : 


too great’s the doubt in me to synthetize 
fragmentary feelings, thought-lines that balk, 
grow twisted, fade before they reach their ends. 


He seems content to record “ stray fugitive thoughts, things of half- 
meaning ”. And in spite of that comradely note we know so well : 


You, Funaroff, and Hayes, and the others, 
enter with me the farthest regions (etc.) 
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We can’t recommend Mr. Rolfe either as a poet or as propagandist. He is 
too colourless, and too obvious— 


—but read it you find it among the want ads. 
Doughnuts to grass it will leave you cold. 


(And then again, as Mr. Rolfe reminds us, ‘“‘ maybe there won’t be any 
doughnuts ..... ag — 

Muriel Rukeyser is perhaps the most astonishing of all these poets. 
She shows a remarkable range of experience, and an uncommon mastery 
of verse, for a young woman of twenty-one. Mr. Benét’s Foreword é 
assures us that, in order “‘ to gather material for ‘ Theory of Flight, 
she actually took lessons at the Roosevelt School of the Air. 

Mr. Ford’s “‘ Pamphlet of Sonnets ” lies at the opposite end of the pole. 
The sonnet form here, despite Mr. Ford’s modification of the traditional 
pattern, seems to me to be a mistake. His poems remain decent, sober, and 
often very ingenious vignettes ; striking anachronisms, as wasteful of useful 
talent as iron-painting would be to-day. Almost symbolically, the last 
lines of a sonnet “‘ For Pavel Tchelitchew ” (who contributes a not un- 
interesting frontispiece) run : 


Your flame I trust, your actions I descry, 
Nor reconcile the bull and butterfly. 


American poetry always seems to be striving, without more than spas- 
modic success, to reconcile the bulls and butterflies, vigour and sensibility, 
form and sentiment ; too often we get bellowing allied to sentimentality. 
That is not quite true of Mr. Ford ; or even of Mr. Nathan. Mr. Nathan 
cannot be freed of the charge of occasional sentimentality, but he speaks 
with nobility, at least. There is little point in saying much more about 
Mr. Nathan here, for his name and work are well known in this country, 
and there is nothing specifically new or even contemporary in what he has 
to say. Mr. Church, Mr. Turner, Mr. Bull and Mr. Day Lewis are also 
quite familiar to the reader of this journal, who will be acquainted (through 
reviews of course) with their respective new books. They need not detain 
us long. All are worth reading, especially, I believe, Mr. Church’s “‘ Twelve 
Noon,” which is the most profound in content and the most careful in 
craftsmanship. (Mr. Reynolds’ ‘“‘ Garin le Loherain ” is a bit of pains- 
taking medieval pastiche, scholarly, more dead than alive, and anyway 
neither here or there). Mr. Turner is at least lively, and readable when he 
is not trying to write beautifully. Mr. Bell’s ‘‘ Work for the Winter ” is neat 
and accomplished, a nice exercise that has already been received as well as 
far more important verse deserves to be. Mr. Day Lewis’s unperformable 
play is good enough reading for a wet afternoon, but will leave his reputa- 
tion where it was : high for the middlebrow public that can’t read Auden 
and a long way below for those who understand Auden. But I shall be 
very much surprised if anyone will find any of these volumes—excepting 
Mr. Eliot’s—worth re-reading five years hence. 
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Tale ole hte CIM LONY 


By WILLIAM EMPSON 


HE forty-eight uses of honest (and honesty) in “ Othello ” are a 

very queer business ; there is no other play in which Shakespeare 

worries a word like that. Uses are found for all the main charac- 

ters ; even the attenuated clown plays on it; the unchaste Bianca, 

for instance, snatches a moment to claim that she is more “ honest ” than 

Emilia, the thief of the handkerchief ; with all the variety of use the ironies 

on it mount up steadily to the end. Such is the general power of the writing 

that this is not obtrusive, but if the rest of the play were by Ibsen 

the effect would be a symbolical charade. Everybody calls Iago honest 

once or twice, but with Othello it becomes an obsession ; at the crucial 

moment, just before Emilia exposes Iago, he keeps howling out the word. 

The general effect has been fully recognised by critics, but it seems 
likely that there is something to be found about the word itself. 

What Shakespeare hated in the word, I believe, was a peculiar use, 
at once hearty and individualist, which was then common among raffish 
low people but did not become upper-class till the Restoration ; here, as 
in lago’s heroic couplets, the play has a curious effect of prophecy. But 
no doubt to put it like this is to over-simplify ; the Restoration use, easy 
to feel though hard to define, seems really different from its earlier 
parallels, and in any case does not apply well to Iago. The word had been 
going through a rather complicated process of change. A vague slang 
use for general praise among friends came in with the middle sixteenth 
century, and this lowered its dignity ; the main sense then shifted from 
the old “‘ deserving social honour ”’ to the present-day “ not lying, not 
stealing, keeping promises,” and the older use was cut out of the Authorised 
Version at various points where it would suggest the slang. As an 
elementary virtue the word then attracted a patronising use; a man 
you praised for mere honesty was in a position where it was hard even 
to be honest, or could not be praised for anything else. This gave 
convenient twists to express pastoral sentiment and rogue-sentiment ; 
you could retain a touch of the patronage in warm praise for simple 
people, and also praise rogues with it as not being hypocrites, where 
one sense of the word is used directly though the effect is ironical. The 
hearty use among friends could then throw in as a joke both pretended 
patronage and a hint that the friend is a rogue ; hence you could imply 
that you preferred your friend to be a fundamental rock-bottom man, 
and that this figure is independent of the laws of society. Also the truth- 
telling aspect then acquired the prominence it still holds (a thing that 
happened only in English, of the languages that use the romance word) ; 
this tended to imply that the friend was an amusing critic, a man ready 
to blow the gaff. But with the Restoration cult of independence the word 
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reached, I think, a clear new sense, derived from truth-telling but not 
implied in it : that of “ frank to himself about his own desires. Though 
vague and playful this was important because it amounted to an attack 
on Puritanism; no doubt only as an admitted human truth—Bunyan 
could take over most of the hearty use for his character Honesty ; but 
there is now a covert assertion that a man who accepts the natural desires, 
who does not live by principle, will be fit for such warm uses of honest 
as imply “ generous ” and “ faithful to friends ” ; and to believe this is 
to disbelieve the Fallof Man. Thus the word, apart from being complicated, 
did in fact, come to raise large issues, and it is not a wild fancy to 
suppose that Shakespeare could feel the way it was going. 

Four columns of honest in the Shakespeare Concordance show that 
he never once allows the word a simple hearty use between equals. Some 
low characters get near it, but they are made to throw in contempt. “ An 
honest fellow enough, and one that loves quails” is said by Thersites 
in contempt for Ajax ; “‘ honest good fellows ” is said by the Nurse in 
“Romeo,” but of minstrels that she is turning away ; “‘ as honest a true 
fellow as any in Bohemia” is from Prince Cloten and to a shepherd ; 
‘“T am with thee here and the goats, as the most capricious poet, honest 
Ovid, was among the Goths ”’ gets its joke from making the clown patronise 
Ovid. The nearest case is from Desdemona : 


Emil. I warrant it grieves my husband 
As if the case were his. 
Des. Oh, that’s an honest fellow. 


But Emilia is butting into the talk with Cassio, and Desdemona, in this 
careless reply to silence her, has a feeling that Iago, though reliable and 
faithful, is her social inferior. This indeed is a sufficient reason why 
Iago talks with irony about the admitted fact that he is honest—it carried 
an obscure social insult as well as a hint of stupidity. Yet during the 
same period you get uses, for example in “ The Roaring Girl ” and “ The 
Honest Whore,” which apparently differ from the Restoration ones only 
by coming from people of lower rank : 


I warrant he’s an honest fellow if he take on so about 
a wench. 


—some whore, has been suggested ; it is not that his feelings are delicate. 
One may compare the uses in Congreve when Valentine’s dun is kept 
at bay by being treated as a social equal : 


Val. I was much obliged to you for your Supply ; it did 
me Signal Service in my Necessity. But you 
delight in doing good.—Scandal, drink to me, 
my friend Trapland’s Health. An honester Man 
lives not, nor one more ready to serve his Friend 
in Distress : Tho’ I say it to his Face. Come fill each 
man his Glass. 
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Scan. What, I know Trapland has been a Whoremaster, 
and loves a wench still. You never knew a Whore- 
master, that was not an honest fellow. 


Valentine’s use (with man) is hearty, but holds the patronising use in 
reserve if he refuses to drink ; Scandal, giving his reasons, is convinced 
that the version among equals (made clear by fellow) can be used outright. 
One need not say that the difference between the uses in Shakespeare 
and Dekker shows that Shakespeare had always a conscious policy about 
the word, but his use of it in “‘ Othello ” is only a development of his normal 
practice. 

Most people would agree with what Bradley, for example, implied, 
that the way everybody calls Iago honest amounts to a criticism of the 
word—Shakespeare means “a bluff forthright manner, and amusing 
talk, which get a man called honest, may go with extreme dishonesty.” 
Or indeed that this is treated as normal, and the satire is on our nature 
not on language. But they would probably maintain that Iago is not 
honest and does not think himself so, and only calls himself so as a lie 
or an irony. It seems to me, if you leave the matter there, that there is much 
to be said for what Rymer decided, when the implications of the hearty 
use had become simpler and more clear-cut—that the play is ridiculous, 
because that sort of villain (silly-clever, full of secret schemes, ignorant 
of people) is not mistaken for that sort of honest man. This, if true, is 
of course a plain fault, whatever you think about “ character-analysis.”’ 
It is no use taking short cuts in these things, and I should fancy that 
what Rymer said had a large truth when he said it, and also that Iago 
was a plausible enough figure in his time. The only main road into this 
baffling subject is to find how the characters use the term themselves. 

Both Iago and Othello oppose honesty to mere truth-telling : 

Oth. I know, Iago, 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio. 

Iago. It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom 
To let you know my thoughts. 


No doubt the noun tends to be more old fashioned than the adjective, 
but the old ‘‘ honourable ” sense is as broad and vague as the new slang 
one ; it was easy enough to be puzzled by the word. Iago means partly 
“ faithful to friends,” which would go with the Restoration use, but 
partly I think “chaste,” the version normally used of women ; what 
he has to say is improper. Certainly one cannot simply treat his version 
of honest as the Restoration one—indeed, the part of the snarling critic 
involves a rather puritanical view, at any rate towards other people. 
It is the two notions of being ready to blow the gaff on other people and 
frank to yourself about your own desires that seem to me crucial about 
Iago ; they grow on their own, independently of the hearty feeling that 
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would normally humanise them ; though he can be a good companion 
as well. 

One need not look for a clear sense when he toys with the word about 
Cassio ; the question is how it came to be so mystifying. But I think a 
queer kind of honesty is maintained in Iago through all the puzzles he 
contrives ; his emotions are always expressed directly, and it is only 
because they are clearly genuine that he can mislead Othello as to their 
cause. 

Oth. Is he not honest ? [Faithful etc.] 
Iago. Honest, my lord ? [Not stealing etc. Shocked.] 
Oth. Honest ? Ay, honest. [“‘ Why repeat ? The word is clear 
enough.’’| 
Tago. My lord, for aught I know. [“ In some sense. . . .”] 
Iago. For Michael Cassio 
I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 
Oth. I think so too. 
Tago. Men should be what they seem, 
Or those that be not, would they might seem none. 
Oth. Certain, men should be what they seem. 
Iago. Why then, I think Cassio’s an honest man. 


The point of these riddles is to get “ not hypocritical ”—“ frank about 
his own nature” accepted as the relevant sense ; Iago will readily call 
him honest on that basis, and Othello cannot be reassured. ‘‘ Chaste ” 
(the sense normally used of women) Cassio is not, but he is “‘ not a hypo- 
crite’ about Bianca. Iago indeed despises him for letting her make a 
fool of him in public ; for that and for other reasons (Cassio is young and 
without experience) Iago can put a contemptuous tone into the word ; 
the feeling is genuine but not the sense it may imply. This gives room 
for a hint that Cassio has been “ frank” to Iago in private about more 
things than may honestly be told. I fancy too that the idea of “ not being 
men ” gives an extra twist. Iago does not think Cassio manly nor that it 
is specially manly to be chaste ; this allows him to agree that Cassio may 
be honest in the female sense about Desdemona and still keep a tone 
which seems to deny it—if he is, after so much encouragement, he must 
be “‘ effeminate ” (there is a strong idea of “ manly ” in honest, and an 
irony on that gives its opposite). Anyway, Iago can hide what reservations 
he makes but show that he makes reservations ; this suggests an embar- 
rassed defence—* ‘Taking a broad view, with the world as it is, and Cassio 
my friend, I can decently call him honest.” This forces home the 
Restoration idea—‘ an honest dog of a fellow, straightforward about 
women,”’ and completes the suspicion. It is a bad piece of writing unless 
you are keyed up for the shifts of the word. 


The play with the feminine version is doubtful here, but he certainly 
does it the other way round about Desdemona, where it had more point ; 
in the best case it is for his own amusement when alone. 
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And what’s he then that says I play the villain, 
When this advice J give is free and honest, 
Probal to thinking, and indeed the course 

To win the Moor again? For ’tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 

In any honest suit. She framed as fruitful 
As the free elements .. . 


Easy, inclining, fruitful, free all push the word the same way, from “‘chaste”’ 
to “flat, frank and natural’’; all turn the ironical admission of her 
virtue into a positive insult against her. The delight in juggling with the 
word here is close to the Machiavellian interest in plots for their own sake, 
which Iago could not resist and allowed to destroy him. But a good 
deal of the “ motive-hunting ” of the soliloquies must, I think, be seen 
as part of Iago’s “‘ honesty ”’; he is quite open to his own motives or 
preferences and interested to find out what they are. 

The clear cases where Iago thinks himself honest are at a good distance 
from the Restoration use ; they bring him into line with the series of 
sharp unromantic critics like Jacques and Hamlet : 


For I am nothing if not critical 


he tells Desdemona to amuse her ; his faults, he tells Othello, are due to an 
excess of this truthful virtue— 
I confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses, and oft my virtue 
Shapes faults that are not. 
There seems no doubt that he believes this and thinks it creditable, 
whatever policy made him say it here ; indeed we know from the soliloquies 
it is true. Now this kind of man is really very unlike the Restoration 
honest fellow, and for myself I find it hard to combine them in one 
feeling about the word. But in a great deal of Iago’s talk to Roderigo— 
“drown thyself! drown cats and blind puppies . . . why, thou silly 
gentleman, I will never love thee after ”—he is a wise uncle, obviously 
honest in the cheerful sense, and for some time this is our main impression 
of him. Perhaps the main connection between the two sorts of honest 
men is in not being indulgent towards romantic love : 
Oth. I cannot speake enough of this content, 
It stops me heere ; it is too much of joye. 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be, 
That e’er our hearts shall make. (Kissing her.) 
Iago. Oh you are well tun’d now ; 
But Ile set down the peggs that make this Musicke, 
As honeste as I am. 
The grammar may read “‘ because I am so honest ” as well as “ though 


I am so honest ” and the irony may deny any resultant sense. He is 
ironical about the suggestions in the patronising use, which he thinks 
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are applied to him—‘ low-class, and stupid, but good-natured.”’ But 
he feels himself really “‘ honest ” as the kind of man who can see through 
nonsense ; Othello’s affair is a passing lust which has become a nuisance, 
and Iago can get it out of the way. 

The suggestion of “stupid” in a patronising version of honest (still 
clear in “‘ honest Thompson, my gardener,” a Victorian, if not a present- 
day, use) brings it near to fool ; there is a chance for these two rich words 
to overlap. Though there is an aspect of Iago in which he is the Restoration 
“honest fellow,” who is good company because he blows the gaff, we 
see Iago like this mainly when he makes sport for his betters ; especially 
when he clowns in the second act to amuse Desdemona, and she takes 
his real opinion of love and woman for a piece of hearty and good-natured 
fun. Iago’s kind of honesty, he feels, is not valued as it should be; there 
is much in Iago of the Clown in Revolt, and the inevitable clown is 
almost washed out in this play to give him a free field. It is not, I think, 
dangerously far-fetched to take almost all Shakespeare’s uses of fool 
as metaphors from the clown, whose symbolism certainly rode his 
imagination and was explained to the audience in most of his early plays. 
Now lIago’s defence when Othello at last turns on him, among the rich 
ironies of its claim to honesty, brings in both Fool and the Vice used 
in ‘‘ Hamlet” as an old name for the clown. 


Iago. O wretched foole, 
That lou’st to make thine Honesty, a Vice |* 
Oh monstrous world ! Take note, take note (O World) 
To be direct and honest, is not safe. 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
Ile loue no Friend, sith Loue breeds such offence. 
Oth. Nay stay: thou should’st be honest. 
Iago. 1 should be wise ; for Honestie’s a Foole, 
And loses: that it works for. 
Oth. By the world, 
I think my wife be honeste, and thinke she is not. 


What comes out here is Iago’s unwillingness to be the Fool he thinks 
he is taken for ; but it is dramatic irony as well, and that comes back 
to his notion of honest ; he is fooled by the way his plans run away with 
him ; he fails in knowledge of others and perhaps even of his own desires. 

Othello swears by the world because what Iago has said about being 
honest in the world, suggesting what worldly people think, is what has 
made him doubtful ; yet the senses of honest are quite different—chastity 
and truth-telling. Desdemona is called a supersubtle Venetian, and 
he may suspect she would agree with what Iago treats as worldly wisdom ; 
whereas it was her simplicity that made her helpless ; though again, the 
fatal step was her lie about the handkerchief. Low’st in the second line 


* And make thyself a motley to the view. 
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(Folios) seems to me better than /iu’st (Quarto), as making the frightened 
Iago bring in his main claim at once ; the comma after Honesty perhaps 
makes the sense “ loves with the effect of making ” rather than “ delights 
in making ” ; in any case lowe appears a few lines down. Breeds could 
suggest sexual love, as if lago’s contempt for that has spread to his notions 
of friendship ; Othello’s marriage is what has spoilt their relations (Cassio 
“came a-wooing with” Othello, as a social figure, and then got the 
lieutenantship). In the same way Othello’s two uses of honest here jump 
from “loving towards friends, which breeds honour” to (of women) 
*‘ chaste.” It is important I think that the feminine sense, which a later 
time felt to be quite distinct, is so deeply confused here with the other 
ones. 

It ts not safe to be direct either way, to be honest in Othello’s sense 
or Iago’s. The sanctimonious metaphor profit might carry satire from 
Iago on Puritans or show Iago to be like them. Iago is still telling a good 
deal of truth ; the reasons he gives have always made him despise those 
who are faithful to their masters, if not to their friends. It is not clear 
that he would think himself a bad friend to his real friends. He believes 
there is a gaff to blow about the ideal love affair, though his evidence 
has had to be forced. Of course he is using honest less in his own way 
than to impose on Othello, yet there is a real element of self-pity in 
his complaint. It is no whitewashing of Iago—you may hate him the more 
for it—but he feels he is now in danger because he has gone the “ direct ” 
way to work, exposed false pretensions, and tried to be “ frank” to 
himself about the whole situation. I do not think this is an oversubtle 
treatment of his words ; behind his fear he is gloating over his cleverness, 
and seems to delight in the audience provided by the stage. 

In the nightmare scene where Othello clings to the word to justify 
himself he comes near accepting Iago’s use of it. 


Emilia. My Husband ! 

Othello. Ay, twas he that told me first : 
An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds... 

Emilia. My husband says that she was false ? 

Othello. He, woman ; 
I say thy husband : dost understand the word ? 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest Iago. 


From the sound of the last line it seems as bitter and concentrated as 
the previous question ; to the audience it is. Yet Othello means no irony 
against Iago, and it is hard to invent a reason for his repetition. He may 
feel it painful that the coarse Iago, not Desdemona or Cassio, should 
be the only honest creature, or Iago’s honesty may suggest the truth 
he told ; or indeed you may call this a trick on the audience, to wind 
up the irony to its highest before Iago is exposed. Yet Iago would agree 


that one reason he was honest was that he hated the slime. ‘The same 
D 
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slime would be produced, by Desdemona as well as by Othello, one would 
hope, if the act of love were of the most rigidly faithful character ; the 
disgust in the metaphor is disgust at all sexuality. Iago, playing “‘ honest 
as prude, is the rat who stands up for the ideal ; once Othello agrees 
he is finely cheated ; Iago is left with his pleasures and Othello’s happiness 
is destroyed. Iago has always despised his pleasures, always treated sex 
without fuss, like the lavatory ; it is by this that he manages to combine 
the “honest dog” tone with honesty as Puritanism. The twist of the 
irony here is that Othello now feels humbled before such clarity. It is 
a purity he has failed to attain, and he accepts it as a form of honour. 
The hearty use and the horror of it are united in this appalling line. 

The only later use comes when Othello’s sword is taken from him 
by the State officer; a mark of disgrace, a symbol of cuckoldry ; 
two possible negations of honour and honesty. 


Othello. 1 am not valiant neither, 
For every puny whipster gets my sword. 
But why should honour outlive honesty ? 
Let it go all. 


This question so sums up the play that it involves nearly all of both 
words ; it seems finally to shatter the concept whose connecting links 
the play has patiently removed. There are ten other uses of honour. 
Four by Othello about himself, three by others about Othello, one by 
Othello about Desdemona, echoed once ironically by Iago, one ironically 
from Iago about heroes in general. The play has made Othello the per- 
sonification of honour ; if honour does not survive some test of the idea 
nor could Othello. And to him honest is ‘‘ honourable,” from which 
it was derived ; a test of one is a test of the other. Outlive Desdemona’s 
chastity, which he now admits, outlive Desdemona herself, the personifica- 
tion of chastity (lying again, as he insisted, with her last breath), outlive 
decent behaviour in, public respect for, self-respect in, Othello—all 
these are honour, not honesty ; there is no question whether Othello 
outlives them. But they are not tests of an idea ; what has been tested 
is a special sense of honest. Iago has been the personification of honesty, 
not merely to Othello but to his world ; why should honour, the father 
of the word, live on and talk out itself ; honesty, that obscure bundle 
of assumptions, the play has destroyed. I can see no other way to explain 
the force of the question here. 

There is very little for anybody to add to A. C. Bradley’s magnificent 
analysis, but one can maintain that Shakespeare, and the audience he had, 
and the audience he wanted, saw the thing in rather different proportions. 
Many of the audience were old soldiers disbanded without pension ; 
they would dislike Cassio as the new type of officer, the boy who can 
displace men of experience merely because he knows enough mathematics 
to work the new guns. The play plays into their hands by making Cassio 
a young fool who can’t keep his mistress in order and can’t drink. Iago 
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gets a long start at the beginning of the play, where he is enchantingly 
amusing and may be in the right. I am not trying to deny that by the end 
of the first act he is obviously the villain, and that by the end of the 
play we are meant to feel the mystery of his life as Othello did— 


Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ? 


Shakespeare can now speak his mind about Iago through the conventional 
final speech by the highest in rank : 


O Spartan dog, 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea. 


Verbal analysis is not going to weaken the main shape of the thing. 
But even in this resounding condemnation the dog is not simple. The 
typical Shakespearean dog-men are Apemantus and Thersites (called 
“dog” by Homer), malign underdogs, snarling critics, who yet are 
satisfactory as clowns and carry something of the claim of the disappointed 
idealist ; on the other hand, if there is an obscure prophecy in the treatment 
of honest, surely the “‘ honest dog ” of the Restoration may cast something 
of his shadow before. Wyndham Lewis’ interesting treatment of Iago 
as ‘‘ fox” leaves out both these dogs, though the dog is more relevant 
than the fox on his analogy of tragedy to bull-baiting ; indeed the clash 
of the two dogs goes to the root of Iago. But the dog symbolism is a mere 
incident, like that of fool ; the thought is carried on honest, and I throw 
in the others only not to over-simplify the thing. Nor are they used to 
keep Iago from being a simple villain ; the point is that more force was 
needed to make Shakespeare’s audience hate Iago than to make the 
obviously intolerable Macbeth into a tragic hero. 

There seems a linguistic difference between what Shakespeare meant 
by Iago and what the nineteenth century critics saw in him. They took 
him as an abstract term “‘ Evil ’’ ; he is a critique on an unconscious pun. 
This is seen more clearly in their own personification of their abstract 
word ; e.g. “ The Turn of The Screw” and “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
Henry James got a great triumph over some critics who said his villains were 
sexual perverts (if the story meant anything they could hardly be anything 
else). He said “‘ Ah, you have been letting yourself have fancies about 
Evil ; I kept it right out of my mind.” That indeed is what the story is 
about. Stevenson rightly made clear that “ Dr. Jekyll” is about hypocrisy. 
You can only consider Evil as all things that destroy the good life ; this 
has no unity ; for instance, Hyde could not be both the miser and the 
spendthrift and whichever he was would destroy Jekyll without further 
accident. Evil here is merely the daydream of a respectable man, and 
only left vague so that respectable readers may equate it unshocked to 
their own daydreams. Iago may not be a “ personality,” but he is better 
than these ; he is a product of a more actual interest in a word. 
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C. F. RAMUZ 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


OME four years ago, Féte des Vignerons fell into my hands out of 

the blue. The book came, to be sure, by post, but without indication 

of the sender. Its title, though sufficiently evocative to summon to 
hK__Athe mind both graphic and literary presentations of all kinds of 
kermesse and, to the blood, the rich autumnal glow, failed to arouse 
interest in its text. Rarely, I should confess, do I read books immediately 
on their arrival, preferring to savour their bouquet and lay them aside 
to await their unmistakable moment. At the contents of Féte des Vignerons 
I did not even glance until the book had lain about for many months, 
during whose passage its explicit title was doubtless fermenting in my 
unconscious. Suddenly, and on an altogether inappropriate occasion, 
its moment arrived. On their way to a neighbouring volume, my hands 
were arrested. I read, standing, and presently was seated, my original 
errand forgotten. A few days later, I read again and, shortly afterwards, 
reading for the third time, and for the third time regretting the book’s 
brevity, I turned, in the mood that leads to the exploration of advertise- 
ments and kindred supplementary data, for the first time to the title- 
page and fell, fatally, into the clutches of detail. 

Not that the acquired facts, name of author, titles of other works and 
so forth, could dim, by giving it a local habitation, the radiance of my 
gem ; but the deliberately acquired parcel of knowledge brought to its 
end the first phase of my love by turning my thoughts in the direction 
of service. Via the processes that circulate the written word, this volume 
had reached a small proportion of the readers to whom properly it 
belonged, and these few readers, mostly French. My desire to share the 
book with my fellow-countrymen might be realised by its second passage 
through the processes ; this time, in an English dress. Thenceforward, 
Féte des Vignerons, whenever the words came beneath my eyes, sounded 
a challenge to arduous activity. 

In order to convince a publisher of the existence of a substantial public 
waiting to purchase this volume, I must attempt briefly to convey the 
nature of the goods to be placed upon the counter and, since in England 
the name of Ramuz is not, as elsewhere, a sufficient indication, must 
suggest a title more nearly representing the book’s contents than that 
selected by its author and becoming, when considered as an introduction, 
across counters, to those who know not Ramuz, a catastrophic impediment. 
Rich, among the penalties incurred through the idle investigation of 
data that had abolished for me the proper, though doubtless on many 
accounts Inconvenient, anonymity of a work of art, stood, as single 
reward, the dicovery of the original title—Passage du Poéte—and of 
the existence of a small edition, long since exhausted, issued under this 
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name before the Horizons de France included the work, enlarged and 
according to the author, differently centralised, in their series of Champs. 
Pippa Passes notwithstanding, this original title would invite catastrophe 
more readily than the other. Yet it is the true title. For the book is poetry 
from end to end, water for those who thirst or, if you prefer it, wine. 

But the publisher, who must sell or cease to be, wrings his hands and 
declares the publication of poetry a luxury few can afford. But this, one 
protests, is prose, would go excellently into our songful English tongue, 
could be a really lovely thing. The publisher side-steps. Translations are 
speculations. Particularly translations from French, since the majority. 
of those who welcome French talent can read all they want in the original, 
True. But by no means all of those who welcome French talent. And is 
there not a vast, eager, newly-literate public (whose needs and capacities, 
dear sir, one reflects, you and your fellows underrate with amazing 
persistence) not accustomed to read French? Possibly. What is the 
subject of the work? And the suppliant, in his turn, must wring his 
hands. 

What zs the subject of Féte des Vignerons ? The soul of Switzerland ? 
Swiss vineyards, on a mountain-slope, by the shore of a lake, conditioning, 
sanctifying, blessing, and cursing, the lives of the montagnards who 
create and are dependent on them? The procession of the months, from 
March, when the softening snow makes possible the beginning of vine- 
yard work, through to the autumn bacchanalia which is its culmination 
and reward? The inward and outward being of a Swiss community, 
wherein communal life is a reality whence none are excluded ? Each and 
all of these things, presented in clear focus by one passing through on 
his own errand, Argus-eyed and able to read the souls of men and women ? 
The treatment ? Symbolic? Realistic ? Religious, in the more generous 
application of the term ? 

To answer these questions in the affirmative is still to leave unrepre- 
sented the intangible, incommunicable essence of Ramuz’ work. Quite 
a number of publishers’ readers have gone down before it and have 
sighed over the convention, believed to be both sound and indestructible, 
whereby any book, save, of course the work of an author who has achieved 
dictatorial powers, in falling ever so little short of the minimum standard 
length, becomes dangerous to handle. Have sighed too, albeit respect- 
fully, over a prohibition held to be based, though the startled imagination 
seeks in vain to discover the alleged foundation, upon a certainty : the 
refusal of the public to accept two small books presented together within 
a single cover. : 

Years of intermittent effort on this author’s behalf, during which I 
have read the greater number of his works, widely various and yet all of 
a piece, have proved unavailing. With joy, therefore, I learn that Life 
and Letters To-day is presenting a brief excerpt from a recent volume, 
and take the opportunity, thus offered, of attempting a grateful tribute. 
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QUESTIONS 


(CHAPTER V) 
By C. F. RAMUZ 


STILL see myself one beautiful September afternoon, returning 
home to my parents who then lived in the neighbourhood of Chessaux. 
I was eighteen and had just passed my “ baccalaureat.”’ 

How many times had I not already covered the seven or eight 
kilometres which led me across the plains of Loup, and then through 
the village of Romanel to the forest of Vernand-Dessous ; this I had 
to follow as far only as its northernmost edge. On that day, that 
beautiful September day, distances existed no more. My heart sang with 
freedom, it was the end of my imprisonment. 

I had passed near the little moss-covered house (it was moss-covered 
then) where the Romanel water is put into casks. I had passed under 
one apple tree, then under another ; and the red, yellow and green apples 
smiled among the leaves at seeing me with my satchel, a large leather 
school-bag stuffed with books. It was so heavy that I constantly shifted 
it from under my right arm to under my left ; apples watched me from 
above, and the first autumn crocuses from below. 

Do we ever sufficiently realise that society condemns its children to 
hard labour by forcing compulsory education upon them, almost from 
their arrival in the world ? It is only too obvious that laws are made by 
adults ; policemen are watching you, children; be careful; you will 
be shut up for ten or twelve years, six hours a day in a school, without 
counting two or three hours or more of home-work. We have thought 
of the workers, but nobody has yet raised the question of an eight-hour 
ee our girls and boys, a day indeed, that is eight hours only on paper. 

he school bell rings, in winter, while it is still dark, and the clatter 
of wooden-soled shoes on the path between the high vineyard walls, 
is the first sound to penetrate the general stillness. We have adopted 
(no doubt through Pangermanism) the so-called Central, or rather East, 
European time, while, actually, we are placed at the most western point 
of what is known as the scale of hours ; for us therefore, the sun rises an 
hour later than for Mecklenburgers. Hence it is dark, there is a thin icy 
fog, or it drizzles, when the children of Pully-Port climb up to the school 
of Pully-village ; long before a single labourer goes to work. At six, seven 
or eight years of age, we have to get up before the rest of the world, 
swallow a hasty breakfast and then be imprisoned, under electric lights, 
in classrooms where we are told “silence, don’t fidget !? School lasts 
until midday. It starts again at two o’clock and goes on till four or some- 
times five. ‘Then it is dark again. The scholars are set free, compelled as 
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soon as they reach home to sit under the kitchen lamp, to pull out their 
books and notes from their school bags (which are sometimes leather, 
sometimes not), from cardboard boxes, or satchels, and to start writing 
again, whereas workers have left their plates hours before, hands in 
pockets, whistling the International. 

Children, and we make them realise this, are the passive part of society. 
Society, adult society, revenges itself on children; the less it does itself, 
the more it makes them work. It makes laws (through the medium of 
the state and the constituted authorities) by means of which a great part 
of what it ought to learn itself in the way of new “subjects,” is dumped 
instead upon minors unable to defend themselves. There is a sort of 
cowardice among grown-up people, unconscious I admit, decked out, I 
also admit, with good intentions, whose goal is, to impose upon their 
descendants, who have to submit to it, an ever increasing mass of duties, 
which they find insupportable themselves. Children need all their sound 
physiology and health, all their suppleness and their many devices, in 
order to stand up to life, to give the impression of their being there, 
present in body but absent in spirit. Society, always lazy, under the cover 
of apparently virtuous laws, delegates the responsibility of assuring pro- 
gress to its children, piling continuously upon them obligations, from 
which it has freed itself. Society (we should like to say the state, but society 
is responsible for the state) expects children to conform, adding to the 
average they had themselves attained, to a standard that will be harder 
and harder, in the purely scholastic sense of the term. A man’s life begins 
with a great effort, unwilled by him, dependant entirely upon book 
learning, after which, armed with a diploma or a certificate, he will have 
rest, because he will be provided with a fixed salary and a pension. _ 

For myself, I had just been released, without the prospect of a fixed 
salary or a pension, but I was free at last, for the first time in my life. 
I dared not believe it. I spent much of my walk home saying to myself 
‘“‘Tt is over,” but I doubted it. In front of a little cemetery on the plains 
of Loup, where, no longer bordered by houses, the road goes on over 
high plains across bare and desolate fields, under Romanel’s red, green 
and yellow apples, I still said ‘‘ Freedom,” and answered “ no it cannot 
be true.” And here was the little house for Romanel water, the covered 
fountain, where we could drink, and beside it, a locked and mysterious 
room, where I imagine they filled the barrels for transport to the capital. 
The trees became denser and denser till they formed a tunnel above 
me, casting an almost unbroken gloom. Walnut trees, still heavy with 
nuts, stood among the apple trees ;_ intermingled with the walnuts were 
elms, oaks and beeches, representatives of the neighbouring forest. 

They were full of birds. Although it was the time when these seldom 
sing, they were lively and noisy. They were alive, they moved, they 
began to fly around me ; oh, they had complete liberty and their will at 
least was their own ; they shot upwards and dropped again, wings beating 
vigorously and rapidly, or they rocked gently in mid-air. They said 
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“‘ Now you can do as we do,” they persuaded me that I was free. Wonder- 
ing whether the travellers would have to get down, as sometimes happened, 
I waved to the Echallens train and watched it struggle up the slope 
opposite, for its course led straight uphill. Most of the men round about 
us wore blouses, like many country people, blue with black or white 
embroidery round the neck and cuffs ; if the train was overcrowded, 
they frequently got out of che coaches where the women remained seated, 
and sometimes, when the engine refused to start promptly, they pushed 
it with their shoulders, the way they push a cart when it strikes a rut in 
the forest. 

The passengers did not get out that day, but the little train, looking, 
with its smoke, like a large caterpillar with a horn on its head (every child 
knows that there are horned caterpillars) carried few people up its steep 
rails. Its wheels were hidden by the slope, giving it the aspect of crawling 
on its belly ; it advanced first by wriggling, then by pausing, it gained 
a few yards, some more yards, it stopped. ‘Then, all of a sudden... . 

The engine whistled and I realized how rapidly things could change 
because the engine whistled. A sort of impatience seized it, a kind of joy ; 
it whistled once more, sending into the air puffs of grey smoke, like a 
gentleman contentedly pulling at a great cigar, and suddenly it had 
started and was making at least thirty kilometres an hour, and disappearing, 
with its little train, behind the line made by the slope against the sky, 
topped only by telegraph posts. 

Freedom sang in my heart. 

I was free, [ could believe it at last, walking through a wonderful 
abundance of green leaves, foliage of the anemones which had long since 
flowered, through ivy, and the thick layer of dead leaves underfoot. 
I stopped between the trunk of one beech tree and that of another. In 
size, they resembled bodies, and like them, were white, smooth and 
velvety. They stretched out arms in welcome ; ‘“‘ There he is,” they 
whispered. ‘l‘hey swayed to pass on the news amongst themselves, a 
puff of wind curled their top branches, where, a wild pigeon, cooing 
softly, took flight as if also to announce me. “‘ Liberty,” I said to myself ; 
confounding nature with freedom. Nature surrounded me and I felt 
myself to be sustained by her alone, having escaped my dependence 
upon humanity, its obligations, its laws and decrees. ‘‘ All will be well 
now,’ I insisted, and it was as if I were noticing for the first time the every- 
day things that surrounded me. Trees, animals, plants, little flowers 
and birds were no longer things, but beings ; they were no longer just 
inanimate objects, they were living people. 

All the Vernand-Dessous forest is extremely picturesque, as people 
often say ; in this case, accurately. A little stream, called the Mébre, has 
dug a sort of gorge for itself out of the porous stone, with sides perhaps 
thirty metres in height, but imitating, on a small scale, the prodigious 
irregularity of gigantic alpine landscapes. The trickle of water, flowing 
at the bottom of this ravine, idles in lovely oval pools, carved from the 
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heart of this same soft sandstone, to escape in waterfalls which add further 
to the already startling, romantic appearance of the scene. Here and 
there, a “rustic” bridge, built of two fir-trunks, with small round 
logs set alongside upon them, has been thrown from one bank to the other. 
The solitude was friendly, unknown and little frequented, with few paths, 
but many beautiful trees that hung into space, and lower down, shrubs 
which were caught upon stray boulders. I myself, free at last, walked 
up the Mebre this September afternoon with my satchel under my arm ; 
while my mother waited for me at home, in a large, light kitchen, with 
a plum tart baked in the bread-oven that very morning, in my honour. 


* * * 


Two splendid years began for me, of irregular study, in the country, 
in all senses of the word. I had entered the University, and had long 
holidays, with all the free time that I wanted. I flung myself wildly into 
Nature, or what we call Nature, without knowing what I wanted, without 
even knowing whether I wanted anything, mysteriously attracted to her, 
at once tempted and summoned. She calls us, we answer her. She drapes 
herself with green leaves. She is made golden in autumn, by the meta- 
morphosis of her forests, and again she calls. And I answered. Was it 
only a need to dispose of energy for which I had no other use ? Was it 
friendship, which thus swept me towards something without friendship 
for us, towards a blind collection of minerals and vegetable matter, not 
even alive, but merely made noisy and constantly disturbed by birds and 
insects ? I would go to unfasten the dog, a Great Dane called Nero. The 
minute he saw me approaching the kennel, he began to howl with im- 
patience, tugging with all his might at his chain, which, in turn, tugged 
at his collar. Leaping ahead he was dragged onto his hind legs and his 
open jaws, breathing insipid warmth, were level with my face. ‘‘ Down ! 
Quiet !”’ The bowl of soup was upset; I myself, staggered under the 
violent attack. ““ Down !”’ Surrounded by gusts of warm panting breath, 
alternating with sharp cries of live ardour and impatience, I defended 
myself as best I could, hands down, in a struggle which ended with the falling 
of the chain upon the ground. And there was Nero tearing off at full 
speed, his front and hind paws so extended, that his belly seemed to touch 
the earth. His black, sleek coat shone in the sun from time to time, between 
high clusters of grasses twisting under his passage as if under a strong 
wind ; he disappeared in the distance, and reappeared, tracing large, 
erratic circles across the fields. 

To reach the forest, I had only to follow the slope of the fields as far as 
the stream. The woods were there, terraced and high, waiting for me, 
a tremendous wave, always about to break and never breaking. To-day, 
I do not care for forests so much ; my taste now is for rocks and water, 
from all that is most solid and stable in the world to all that is most 
fluid and elusive. Have I become an extremist ? I like extremes of nature, 
and particularly their association. I love wildness, bareness and rocks. 
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At that time, I loved the things nearest to me (it was wisdom, perhaps). 
I loved the tree that is rooted in the earth, yet moves, that is half of earth, 
half of the air, faithfully revealing, by the precise and beautifully balanced 
movements of its branches, the manifold wooings of the winds. I loved 
the banks of the stream, rich with clusters of meadow-sweet, buttercups 
and kingcups, studded with shrubs of changing colour, with smooth 
and shining, or velvety and dull leaves. I felt the colour of the air change 
suddenly. Where was I going? I did not know. The attraction of these 
walks was, precisely, that they had no final goal. I leapt down the abrupt 
slope of the ravine with long strides, where roots, thrusting out of the earth 
their great twisted ligaments, fortunately supplied stirrups for the feet, and 
solid rings and handles on which to clutch. I had begun to slide. I par- 
ticularly remember this ravine, partly a water-course, where constant 
crumbling had bared an underlying layer of clay. Even Nero, who had 
at last rejoined me, became prudent and cautious, dangling a twelve-inch 
tongue at my heels. He refused to put a paw forward until I myself, 
thrusting my shoe into the clay, had formed a narrow step for us both, 
into which his long claws dug to get a grip. We shall slip, no, we have not | 
Morning and sun are on the trees ; morning and shadows all about me. 
I did not slip, and neither did Nero, faithfully following behind, cautiously 
using the footprints which I carefully made first on the bare soil, and then 
among the shave-grass, resembling a miniature pine forest through 
which I trampled, like Gulliver or some giant with seven-league boots ; 
so that the tops of them barely touched the calf of my leg. The shave- 
rass, I have been told, was one of the first plants to appear on the earth, 
ossilized traces have been discovered in the most ancient geological layers ; 
it is a plant whose primitive structure has best preserved the simplicity of 
early life, for these modern days haunted by aeroplanes, cars and wireless, 
and because of this, particularly arouses my curiosity. It is also called 
horsetails, and is, in fact, like a small pine tree, with a pale stem that 
is ringed and almost white ; dividing into circular and ever narrowing 
zones of seemingly long metallic hairs shaped like superimposed umbrellas. 
Thus, a perfectly symmetrical or geometrical pattern presided over its 
development, but what is still stranger about the horsetail (and no doubt 
the most primitive) since it comes from the ages when vegetable was 
disengaging itself from mineral, is its close relationship to the inorganic 
which so closely penetrates its composition as to call itself to memory ; 
for the plant is still charged with minute fragments of glass, as one im- 
mediately discovers on handling it. We know also that horsetails are used 
for brightening saucepans, and, in several industries, in the manner of 
sand paper, for polishing metal. They area mixture of mineral and vegetable, 
of living and dead, or of apparently dead particles, a relic of those strange 
unions which nature seems to have preferred during her first efforts at 
evolution, trying to associate and reconcile two of her elementary species, 
bringing them together only to let them separate definitely, hostile and 
dissociated. 'That at least, was the explanation that I gave myself, not being 
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learned, and since then hardly becoming so, of that singular and neglected 
plant which haunts only the most unfertile and neglected land, deserted 
quarries, or the steep banks of our streams. Thanks to these horsetails 
through which I walked, tremendous stretches of time opened before 
and behind me, while the old windmill away below me, allowed its mossy 
wheel to revolve, and allow is really the word that we must use. Not only 
did it make no effort to turn its wheel, but held back so completely that 
the water falling upon the wheel was obliged, every time a new flat came 
round, to drag upon it against the resistance of the whole machine whose 
obvious unwillingness was made manifest by groans and plantive creaking. 
The wheel below me turned in spite of the mill, by dint of successive un- 
hitchings, each of which produced and flung forward a ragged spurt of 
white foam, like a fragment of tattered linen. ‘‘ What is nature ? ” I asked 
myself. But already, as I plunged further into the bushes, there appeared 
upon the far side of the stream the white-shirted mower, the mower in 
blue trousers, the Monday morning mower if you please, still wearing 
his Sunday shirt, having changed only his trousers ; our local straw-hatted 
mower, come to transform, in great semi-circular sweeps, the moving 
silver-waved surface of the field into a kind of plaque of sheet-iron painted 
crude green ; those shadowy meadows, mossy and damp, whose substratum, 
it is said, remains moist even in midsummer. Over there, below me, on 
the other slope of the ravine, I watched him move, with big semi-circular 
swings of both his arms, his front foot responding similarly, his weight 
balanced on his other leg half-bent. I watched the mower trace avenues, 
which, joined together made a smooth and quiet stillness of what had 
seemed a moment before, with its waving grasses, maguerites, sage, 
poppies, and a thousand grass tips, a tiny wave-tossed lake. 

What is nature ? What is mankind in relation to nature? 

I cannot remember whether I put this question to myself so neatly, 
whistling for Nero, who had again disappeared, nor can I recall exactly 
what my thoughts were, even whether I thought of anything during 
the course of my wanderings ; what I do remember, was the need I felt 
for them. Yet I am not a wanderer, for whom walking in itself is sufficient. 
I am certainly not one of those connoisseurs of landscapes, those conscientious 
and persevering collectors, who pin them down one upon other on cork 
mounts and keep them in the drawers of the cabinets of memory. I had 
neither blue nor white nets, nor green botanists’ tin, one of those which 
often have, most suitably, a little oval landscape painted on the lid. 
Nature, for me, is not a decoration, but is essentially the opposite. A 
decoration is something which surrounds action, but remains independent. 
Nature, on the contrary, has always been intimately mingled with my life, 
and has played in it an active part. Therefore, what is this need that 
I have just mentioned, what is Nature ? Where does it begin ? Where 
does it end? What are its powers over us and, inversely, what power 
has man over Nature? Upon our answer, depends curiously enough, 
to-day, the political attitude that we adopt, unconsciously or consciously, 
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through training or by instinct ; as for me, at the moment, I am eighteen 
years old, I have a dog, and, without further meditation, I plunge into 
our solitary countryside ; to experience above all (perhaps the secret 
of my pleasure lies here) the ease of relationship with everything outside 
and independent of mankind; for my relationship with mankind was 
already difficult. Early in life, I had found that our meetings were con- 
strained, through no fault of theirs, nor did I dream of accusing them. 
It is sufficient to note that I, alone, am to blame. I felt that in nature, 
I had discovered a grandeur which I missed in human beings. Is this 
because being a tiny country, we are in size equivalent to our country ? 
Or, on a deeper level, is it because the average man, in every country, 
is somewhat pitiful ? I could not, even then, suppress the sensation of 
restriction, suffocation, and diminution, -which I felt the minute I 
pretended to accept masses of rules, duties and habits, belonging to men 
and appearing to satisfy them perfectly. There is a rule to the game. 
I had never accepted the rule in those days, and I have never accepted 
it since ; perhaps that is why I fled in this way, not knowing where such 
truancy would lead me, searching perhaps for other laws. ‘These flights, 
or evasions, to use a more fashionable word, were all the same, flights 
into reality, into a definite reality at least, for, if I left mankind, I did 
not abandon the earth from which, after all, man came ; and to which, 
on the contrary, I drew nearer, intimately associated with its life, the 
animals, insects, all its different species, alert for secret movements and 
for sounds, and finding, it seemed, that this friendship was returned, 
that I knew nature, and she recognized me, I spoke and she understood. 
This was magnificent, but why was it magnificent ? We have senses ; as 
long as we live, they marvel. They marvelled vividly with me, so that 
my character expanded, because I was aware that I belonged not merely 
to a small section of humanity, but, beyond it, to a complete life, which 
some of us call God, and which I dared not name, but whose existence 
I felt, happy to lose myself, far beyond space and time. Far from being 
restricted, or even minimized by it, I felt magnified, because I felt myself 
loved and protected. It was a magnificent feeling of interdependence, also 
a feeling (not very Christian, I fear) of intimate relationship. I reinstated 
my family, flinging myself once more into a kind of common fate, from 
which I had detached myself, into a universal existence which flowed 
from the animals, from the insects, from the tree, and from the stone 
towards me ; where nothing was inanimate, where there were only beings, 
for everything was alive ; and all drew their life from more and more 
collective sources wherein my separate personality was lost. 

I have been accused of loving inanimate things, but I love them, pre- 
cisely, only when they are not inert. Is it not peculiar to man, who is 
alive, that nothing is lifeless? In those days I began, on our country 
paths, a conversation between two voices, that has gone on ever 
since in an intimacy dissimilar from any that I have had with mankind ; 
this is why I have been unable entirely to reconcile myself with them, 
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I mean with mankind in groups. It is true that with Nature, we supply 
both voices ; it makes the dialogue easier to sustain. There are facts, 
which we say, exist, there are those, which she tells us are imaginery. 
If necessary, we invent a second personage, who, no doubt does not 
exist ; what is important is, that our imagination goes the right way ; 
that is, towards life. Nature surrounded me with sounds and movements, 
propitious and favourable, with persuasion, with its noiseless growth, 
with its big and little, blue, black and green flies, with noisy, more or less 
corpulant horseflies ; with its bees, wasps and drones, with breezes and 
a thousand birds, chattering or quiet, visible or hidden, darting into 
view or disappearing ; here a bullfinch, there a kingfisher, a blue 
flame passing over the river. 

The flowers and moss encouraged, féted, and acclaimed me, I was 
recognized by the drooping branches of the great beech trees, saluted, 
distantly, by a fir shaking a few crows into the air, in my honour. I walked 
and walked, up and up until I had reached the high Jorat forests, where 
there was a clearing full of wild raspberries, amongst whose clumps 
children, come with their pails, had trampled paths, down which they had 
disappeared. It was a tangled confusion of growth ; tall yellow golden-rod, 
St. John’s wort, angelica, spirea and meadowsweet, reverberating in the 
distance with organ notes, or with the sound of the sea, swarming and 
rumbling with life, visited and deserted in turn by a multitude of winged 
folk. 

I came, a friend ; I was received, as friend. There was a hollow which 
I knew well, packed with fine pine-needles, between two large, jutting 
roots. It was there that I stretched myself, in the intoxicating scent which 
floated, without rising, just above the soil. I whistled for Nero ; he lay 
down at my feet. The world sang, it smelt of honey, resin, ants, the warm 
earth. And I drew my legs up against my body, folded my arms and 
huddled like an unborn child, with my fists against my cheeks. 

Nature, what is it ? What use do we make of Nature ? 

I returned to her for refuge, full of confidence ; I delved, beyond the 
self, as if to origin and source, unconsciously imitating one who is not 

et born, but is about to be; I began to renew through rest and re- 
Pla the great natural forces in myself, of which I had been so long 


deprived. 
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February 


IFTY-FIVE degrees below zero and the Niagara Falls solidly 
frozen. Well, New York is not that cold, though ice from a two- 
week-old blizzard lies hard as iron and just as black. No new 
snow falls to hide the disgrace of accumulating filth. Children 
light fires in the alpine ranges that flank the cross-town streets and 
charred paper skirmishes on the winds like bats. 

Up and down these mountain passes cars skid and collide ; this year 
more than others, you see damaged fenders and cracked windows, for 
those in charge of the snow-clearing have been accused of bungling, 
which is not the same as going to bed with somebody separated by a 
plank, but might be called lying down on the job. 

I must tell you that never has there been quite so bad a crossing. It 
seems that I attract these days in travel little but misadventure. Not that 
an endless gale and the no-better-than-human malice of that abominable 
grey ocean mattered more than the extent it delayed us, but, at the end 
of it, to hear we would be a day late threw us into a state of nervous 
anxiety far beyond the dubious solace of resignation. Resignation, no, not 
at all ! You know how nerves strain at delay when the purpose is urgent. 
I don’t know how urgent our purposes were, I do know there was some- 
thing in the general feeling that created a force, a kind of psychic twin- 
screw, to drive the vessel swiftly to land. 

Well, perhaps our will was immovable body to the irresistible force 
of the eastward pouring gale, for, sure enough, we stopped it, and then— 
not without magnificence—the ship skiied through a diminishing if 
dishevelled sea, making up for lost hours, and at last a notice said we 
would dock about nine on Thursday—which made us only twelve hours 
late. 

Later the notice said seven. Quarantine at four-thirty. To arrive in 
quarantine is like being given a parcel on Christmas Eve, done up in 
silver ribbon. Or like being handed a love-letter at a party. It is something 
wonderful come true that still means a little patience, an excited anticipa- 
tion before that wonderful, slightly devastating moment of realisation. 

It all happened, or seemed to be about to happen, for it was earlier 
than four-thirty when we stopped and began to wonder who kept beating 
a gong and for what reason. When we started to vibrate in a way that 
suggested (to one surfeited with six days of Hollywood magazines, sent 
as a bon voyage present) sinister, somewhat Bride-of-Frankenstein 
laughter ; and when we started to move forward again in a strange swell 
that rocked us from one forty-five degrees to another, this happened : 

We were playing rummy in the smoking-room when we saw the plane 
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of the sea fold up against the side of the ship and stay there. Things 
slid across the room, and clutching at things, people rose and stared about. 
Then we stopped again. On our side. How well I understand why people 
worship the earth! Earth, earth, earth, to die like this at the eleventh 
hour in a flat and frozen sea ! 

At that very moment I saw the first insulting outstretched tongue of 
fog that in a moment shook a white sheet over the lumpy mattress of the 
sea. And there was the gong explained. 

Perhaps you will understand the peculiar leaden panic I experienced 
(so different from the calm of that fatal half-hour when we crashed from 
a blizzard on the desert near Rock Springs, Wyoming) ; perhaps you will 
understand when I tell you that twice since then I have dreamt that the 
ship went slowly sideways down flat to the sea and that suddenly water 
was pouring in, like the fountains at Versailles, as we turned completely 
over. Very unpleasant. Very. 

Anyhow, that was that. But how unpropitious, thought I, obedient to 
the mechanics of incurable superstition. What had happened was that the 
pilot, like Frankie’s Johnnie, had done us wrong. We had gone on a 
sandbank off Long Island, and later we backed out to sea for an hour or 
more and then came in, slowly it is true, but the great thing was to have 
docked at all and our hearts and heads were as light as our eyelids were 
heavy. Never shall I forget that Wrigley sign twinkling at us in red Neon 
across the foggy water. Wrigley, it said, then—Here. There. Everywhere. 
Then it would all go out, and come on again, one word at a time. There 
was a moment when I thought of swimming to it. It will remain with me 
always, a memoir of frantic wishes and hope deferred that “‘ maketh the 


heart sick.”’ 


First impressions. 
Desire to dance wildly, if only I were a Fred Astaire, up and down the 


lines of cabin trunks and bags, and sing at the top of my voice. Irate 
customs inspectors and a love of them, for the crisp, clipped New York 
voices all around me. cai 

The city more blinding than ever, a faster race, a greater, illogical, 
blind agitato; new schemes, new ideas, new groupings, more politics, 
more crises. A shift in focus. This one would expect, New York changes 
with its tides. Greater confusion, greater brilliance. What an amazing 
place, over-real (not surrealistic), ephemeral, violent. It is like some 
pattern in shaking high voltage, like the smashed atom. Nothing seems 
impossible, yet the place itself has all the elements of impossibility. 

I do not think this is overstatement, it could not be that. It is a confused 
attempt to locate it, to align it, to express in terms of something relative. 
In the moonlight and the frosty air, the processions of white clouds sail 
into the towers and past them in a stealthy, mysterious caravan. Then it 
is that tangibility is lost, and it is more like something conjured up, like 
the sting of something remembered but no longer present. ‘Then it is that, 
escaping for a while from the atomic frenzy, one is very still in oneself 
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and marvellously alone and marvellously at peace. And perhaps marvellous- 
ly in love with living in such a place. But peace 1s not what one is here to 
seek. And in externals it would be hard to find. What is here is a gigantic 
human problem, fierce, pressing and powerful, yet unconsidered. For the 
American is vehement, rapacious and immediate, but in thought inert. 
This applies to the majority, and the minority, perhaps because of it, 
when it uses its brain, is apt to use it with the impact and precision of a 
machine-gun. This minority however, is a small one; the catchphrase 
and the standardised comeback being a more recognisable equipment. 
And this, by its very virility, gives an illusion of quick thought, whereas 
familiarity with it shows there is often no thought at all. Nothing, should 
we say, reflective or philosophical. Where immediate problems have 
immediately to be met, you will find an acrobatic precision in the meeting 
of those problems, or the attempt to meet them. But this acrobatic work 
demands that the eye be fixed on ropes and trapezes, which leaves no time 
for horizons. And what is coming over these horizons is nobody’s business ! 


* * * * * * 


Theatrically it is a season of seasons. Not that there is anything that 
makes theatre-history, but exceptional indeed is the number of first-class 
plays magnificently produced. Broadway (recently called The Hardened 
Artery) is enjoying—do you mind if I call it the Blood Pressure of 
unusual excitement ? There is “‘ Ethan Frome,” from Edith Whartoun’s 
novel, ‘“‘ Dead End,” ‘“‘ Victoria Regina,” “‘ Winterset,” ‘‘ Let Freedom 
Ring,” ‘‘ Russet Mantle,”’ among the serious plays. There is Gershwin’s 
‘“‘ Porgy and Bess,” the Lunts in “ The Taming of the Shrew;” there is 
“* Jubilee” with Mary Boland and “ At Home Abroad ” with Beatrice Lillie, 
Ethel Waters and Reginald Gardiner. “‘ First Lady ”’ is like diamond-cut- 
diamond. because of Jane Cowl. “‘ Boy Meets Girl ” is impossible to get 
into. Langston Hughes has ‘‘ Mulatto ”’“* packin’ ’em in.”’ “‘ 'The Children’s 
Hour ” and “ Tobacco Road ”’ are still running. We have Cornell in 
“St. Joan,” “‘ Love on the Dole,”’ ‘‘ Sweet Aloes ”’ and ‘‘ Fresh Fields.’’ 
These, if you don’t mind, excepting ‘‘ Joan,”’ do not excite me. 

There is the Joos Ballet as well as Kreutzberg and later there will 
be the Monte Carlo Ballet. Musically, Flagstadt is the operatic thrill, 
especially when she sings in “‘ Fidelio.’’ Schnabel is here ; Menuhin with 
his enchanting sister. Hephzibah, at the piano ; Segovia, Marian Anderson, 
Lotte Lehmann, the Boston Symphony Orchestra. And—this is frightful— 
Toscanini, that visitor from a better world, here for his last season. It 
gives a frantic quality to the adulation he has so rightly received ; the 
atmosphere of his concerts is so charged, it is an experience in the heart. 

_These are plums thumbed out of a fruity pie. John Masefield is to 
give a reading of his poems. That is just a bit of lemon rind pulled out 
by mistake. Or is it my own sour grape? The Negro Federal Theatre, 
with John Houseman at the helm, is opening with Frank Wilson’s “ Walk 
Together Chill’un,” to be followed by an adaptation of Rudolf Fisher’s 
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novel, “‘ The Conjur’? Man Dies,” and later “ Macbeth.” Other WPA 
productions will include ‘ Triple A Ploughed Under ” (the best play 
title of the year), Eliot’s ‘‘ Murder in the Cathedral ” and the “ Living 
Newsreel.’’ It is a pity that ‘‘ Ethiopia,” the original newsreel play, was 
forbidden, and that Elmer Rice is no more with the Project on account of 
it. In a scathing letter, he denounced its suppression as eloquent of a 
mounting fascism and wiped his hands of the business. 


* * od ok * * 


At this moment Scottsboro is back in the limelight. Poor Patterson gets 
seventy-five years from the hooligans who would prefer him burnt alive. 
And one of the boys is shot through the head for an alleged attack on a 
deputy sheriff, which makes him something of a Houdini, for the victim’s 
throat was slashed while he sat in front of the car and the aggressor was 
behind, securely manacled to two companions. Such a minor discrepancy, 
however, would not get in the hair of the prosecution ; they have a way 
in the South of ruling out non-essentials, a very simple way; if they 
sak like the evidence they don’t record it. What could be simpler than 
that: 

There is just one pleasing story you may or may not have heard about 
Defence Attorney Sam Leibowitz. ‘Thomas Knight, prosecutor and bully, 
who intimidates defence witnesses by standing close to them, screaming 
and shaking his fist in their faces, narrowly avoided a seizure when, 
badgering a coloured witness and using his first name, he was rebuked 
by Leibowitz, “‘ Stand back from that witness, take your finger out of his 
face and call him Mister!” 


* * * * * * 


Getting back to the theatre, perhaps a few words might not be amiss 
regarding “‘ Porgy and Bess,’’ which has been described as ‘* epoch- 
making.” I think it could never be that and was not intended to be. It is, 
indeed, the first jazz ‘‘ folk opera ” and much of the music is thrilling. And 
it owes much to the Negro performance. I think the failure is of concept. 
‘Porgy and Bess,” at most, is the simplest tale ; it is not elaborate or 
grandiose or specious. The opera is. It is trimmed up in furbelows of 
mannerism and the effect is blotted and confused, frequently banal and 
often redeemed only by the personal qualities of the Negro artists. There 
are many thrilling moments, it is true, even masterly ones ; such as the 
banging of the shutters in the storm scene and the lassitude of summer even- 
ing in Catfish Row at the rising of the curtain. But I cannot find much in the 
music that is more than vaguely referential to Negro character, although 
the quality of it in itself is so thrilling. And in all that waving of arms 
(more Jewish than Negro) and the old trick of enlarged shadows, we can 
scent that concession to the paying public which puts on Broadway 


Broadway’s contented idea of how Negroes behave. 
B 
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The virtues of “‘ Porgy and Bess ” lie in the melodic incidents magnifi- 
cently handled. The singing could hardly be bettered. And the music, 
though uncontinuous in feeling, has that haunting, dissonant surprise, so 
typically Gershwin. The lyrics by Ira Gershwin, if unauthentic, are witty 
and elastic in imagination. I liked ‘‘ Now I takes dat Gospel whenever it’s 
poss’ble,” and the line about Jonah in the same song, - Now he made 
his home in that fish’s abdomen.” And there is sobering eloquence in 
crippled Porgy’s love song, “‘ Bess, you is my woman now, and you must 
sing and laugh and dance for two instead of one.”’ 


Ethan Frome 


The theatre—why do we go on expecting so much of it? Surely 
this is a magnificent play, a fine, grim classic to prove once and for 
all that Dostoievsky’s Russia had nothing on Edith Wharton’s New 
England ? There, no doubt, is the rub. The thing dates. Pity and terror 
are no longer an idle luxury ; we have to use them every day for what 
is going on under our noses and what may happen at any moment to any 
one of us. 

None of the “‘ composed ” high reliefs of ‘‘ Ethan Frome’s ” tragedy and 
dilemma can profoundly affect the mind and spirit of today. Three people 
on a New England farm, a wife, a husband and a girl, shattered by one 
another, articulate only in implication, hopelessly impaled on a fatal 
destiny—at worst it is a gossip story from a Sunday tabloid ; at best a 
vivid observation of minds, motives and manners that is almost too 
private and personal a thing for us to need to be dragged into. 

It must be something to do with the times. Life’s broad and menacing 
pattern today has done something to shift our sympathies and emotions 
from the purely personal. We do not need to wallow in a make-believe 
agony of mind over the wretched and secret fate of make-believe victims 
of lust, hate and revenge, and love ferociously punished. If we our- 
selves, in very truth, individually or as a body, secretly or privately 
escape such fate, our friends may not. We cannot know. The danger is ail 
too apparent. 

In spite of this, the play with its searching certainty and dreadful 
defeatism, has much of the quality of greatness. An embalmed greatness 
perhaps. ‘There is no false note, no evasion. It is a knife used so skilfully, 
the pity is such brilliant surgery is not for cure instead of post mortem. 

Pauline Lord, Ruth Gordon and Raymond Massey are so good that it 
hurts. Jo Mielziner’s sets are authentic but slovenly. I need not mention 
the chimney that pierces the wall from inside but gets lost between there 
and the outside view of the same wall; but I do think that the slope of 
an attic ceiling which cuts off the view of a number of people sitting on the 
left is something that should have been reconsidered. After all, it meant 
only an oblique view of the room—a triangle instead of a square. 

Essentially this was not theatre material. Its too frequent changes of 
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scene, its attempt to move about outdoors, was theatre struggling to be 
cinema. And with cinema struggling to be theatre, it became a book being 
a play being a film being a play. You get the idea, I hope? 


Dead End 


This play about the East River waterfront is at once relevant in a way 
that ““ Ethan Frome ” cannot be. The very district itself, with its contrast of 
lowering slums and immensely grand and snobbish apartments nestling 
side by side, is a fascinating paradox of today; one in which Sidney 
Kingsley, the author, recognised a significant social document. But it is 
Norman Bel Geddes, with his trenchant, authoritative waterfront set 
(which by its literal vehemence almost defeats the theatrical idiom), who 
brings to his design a fascinated and enthusiastic realization that is far 
more searching, more eloquent than the message of the drama; which 
is that the children of these slums, aware of the advantages of the rich, 
group into lawless gangs that form the breeding ground of gangster 
crime. I would even go so far as to say that the stage-set is the play. Certain- 
ly it is its most vital reminder and its strongest pronouncement. The pylons, 
the filthy tenements with their dreadful bedding hung on the fire-escapes ; 
the milk-bottles side by side with the filled dustbins ; the steam-shovel 
blocking the narrow street; the sudden pompous splendour of the 
fashionable apartment, a street that has the ring of asphalt and the clatter 
of concrete ; to be in a theatre and see these realities is to find the theatre 
almost defeated. It rings so true that it doesn’t ring true, 

The play itself is good entertainment, especially after the first act. It 
is not a great play, not even a specially good one. But it springs straight 
from a reality which has its source in the roots of civilization, of politics 
and of social maladjustment, and straightway you have something lively, 
taut and explicit. The theatre can go no further. It can only be just this in 
a superior way. 

Scampering about in the refuse-scattered street, in and out of the 
tenements, climbing down from the pylons and splashing in the muddy 
water of the East River, are the small, naked boys who point the moral 
whose challenging, shrill epithets of the slums, and the depravity behind 
the language of the slums, is the framework on which the author’s sugges- 
tion for change and reform is built to dramatic form. 

The story, as you may have seen, is not so important. On the left of the 
stage is the trellised wall of the big apartment house and a high stone 
wall and garden terrace with a gate to the street. Tommy, the street gang 
leader, still a manageable lad, gets into trouble with the son of one of the 
rich men. When the father intervenes he is stabbed in the wrist. Flashily 
dressed, a gangster appears, returning on impulse to see his mother after 
many years. She appears in the street and the theatre is hushed for a while 
as she speaks in a voice of desolating cold hate to her son and wishes him 
dead. The girl he has loved has become a leering, syphilitic prostitute, 
warning him in a drained and almost speechless voice not to kiss her on 
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the mouth. A lame architect, who has been on the stage since the beginning, 
a young man driven back to the slum he had escaped from (a sort of 
commentator actually), who knew the gangster in this very street as a boy, 
and now has been beaten up by him, brings the police. There is a rush of 
feet, a lot of firing, and the gangster falls, riddled, to the gutter which had 
in childhood already destroyed him. “gpl 
Tommy (the boy with the knife), is grabbed by the police. His sister, 
in a rational but impassioned argument, makes it clear that he could still 
be saved, that she would undertake to do it. But he is taken away. The 
implication is evident ; his fate in the end will be that of the sprawled 
form in the gutter. It is left to Norman Bel Geddes to suggest that a high 
wall and a hedge is the way of the rich to protect themselves from the 
debased realities that take place under their noses. ; 


Victoria Regina 


Last year I was sure Helen Hayes was a triumph of the commonplace, 
a first-rate interpreter of unenlightened and efficient material. Now she 
has set before us a masterpiece of controlled interpretation that almost 
approaches reincarnation. From Victoria’s girlhood to the Diamond 
Jubilee she wends her way, growing a little redder in the face, a little 
stouter, her jowls falling, her domination increasing, so that you are 
staggered by the compression of what seems a veritable cycle of years 
into the two and a half hours of the performance ; so that as she is wheeled 
on in her jet-besprinkled cape and bonnet after the Jubilee procession, 
that old, old lady is not a fake, she is not a trick, not a miracle of makeup, 
(which indeed she is) but an authentic culmination to a perfectly sustained 
illusion. When she reminisces to her royal circle gathered round her that _ 
it is all very gratifying, that she is very tired, but everything was so per- 
fectly in order ; and when, voicing the wish that her dear Albert might 
have been there to share it, and a comforting hand is laid on her shoulder, 
which she shakes off in a huff, we feel there is Victoria herself. And in 
summing it all up, she tells how at Hyde Park Corner a lot of rough men— 
(“‘ Of course it ought not to have happened, but it didn’t matter ”) broke 
through the lines of the police and the troops guarding the route, and ran 
alongside the carriage, shouting and cheering. ‘‘ And I heard them say: 
“Go it, Old Girl ! You’ve done it well ! You’ve done it well ! ’ Of course, 
very unsuitable—the words ; but so gratifying!” At that an apparent, 
almost indescribable wave of feeling sails round the audience, as though 
by their very unseemliness the words had hit a nail of generosity and 
admiration on the head. And as the windows of the Palace are opened, 
and she is wheeled out to the balcony, the curtain falls ona wave of distant 
cheering, some of which is shared by us, deep down inside, that a gallant, 
conscientious and splendid sovereign has received a gallant and splendid 


geste from Miss Hayes, and from Laurence Housman who wrote about: 
er. 
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March 
Tue Dust. THE FLoop. THE STRIKE. 


Now, after weeks, the snow is melting. And as it takes new form, as 
lakes and seas of foul black water spread, the scattered refuse, freed from 
its icy clutch, forms colonies to the shame of man. The crags and peaks of 
the cross-town streets are attacked with hoses, and toppling torrents charge 
round corners unexpectedly. There is drama in this and in the imper- 
ceptible earth which falls from the high air, borne thousands of miles 
from the West. 

This year again it has started. High winds flogging the top-soil have 
driven it in ceaseless migration to the storehouse of the stratosphere, 
whence it is wrenched and sent drifting. Here, two thousand miles away, 
it creeps down homeless and disinherited as a German Jew. In the dust- 
bowl of the West and South West it whirls up in clouds that hide the sun 
and turn day to night. It gets in the eyes, in the nose, in the throat, in the 
lungs, and worse than tear-gas, worse than a killer. The fine farm soil 
no longer yields to man a living and a livelihood, but is turned to attack 
him, to destroy his farms, his cattle, the whole economy of his life, so 
that he too must follow suit and blow away and alight unwanted where he 
can. 

As a means to fight back, the Government has announced its under- 
taking to spend ten million dollars in combating drought. It is proposed 
to buy a million and a half acres in New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, and here six thousand Pueblo and Navajo Indians will make their 
homes (if they are able), aided by the Soil Conservation Service and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is so big a task that if a Navajo or a Pueblo 
scratches his head and looks sideways at his neighbour it does not mean 
his disapproval but his doubt. Ten million dollars anyhow is little to spend 
on behalf of mankind when you think what is spent to obliterate it. 

And while dust darkens the West, the East, beneath pounding rain and 
thawing of phenomenal snows, is scoured by floods. As though the 
rapacious and disintegrated temper of the world were mobilized by 
Nature, each daily paper has to tell of wild destruction wrought by 
its fury. It is Nature turned fascist, turned greedy and malign and neuro- 
pathic. More territory ! is the inflamed yell of the gales ; the floods roar 
down with a senseless violation of life and property. It is a victory of kinds, 
a sort of ignoble, rejoicing, fierce energy that for the moment holds sway. 

Nature is revenged! bawls a headline. For what? 169 dead, nearly 
half a million homeless, damage estimated at two hundred and fifty 
million dollars. It is almost the price of a war! Nature is revenged. Do 
we fear so much our “‘ crime ” of life and civilization when we do not fear 
at all our plans happily to destroy it ? 

We of sere eae in a ait friendly and understanding. When 
we speak we speak from the heart. We understand. We know. We see 
truth. There is nothing they can take from us. Yet tomorrow, you from 
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apan, you from Russia, you from Germany, you who are Negro, you 
oe Clute with your wea heritage multiplied here in New York, 
what will you have to say tomorrow ? What will my friendship mean to 
you, what love will I give you ? Shall we betray all we have found and lay 
down our lives for the gangster dictators, the munition-makers, the 
vultures who will gorge the stomachs of their bank-accounts on your 
warm blood, your friendly blood that one of us has shed ? Or my blood, 
glowing with my joy in you, will you let that flow into the rich men’s 
treasuries ? Can we learn no lesson from the silly aggressions of Nature, 
sweeping up dust, pouring down water? Nature is revenged, but Man 
will make grazing land of the desert and clean away the flood. We cannot 
reason with Nature, we can reason with ourselves. Let us refuse this last 
destruction, let us have no part in it. Alas, what hope do you see ? 


* * * * * _ * 


The days pass and New York streets are clean once more. There is 
the tremulous, the sunless miracle of Spring in the air, in the earth, in 
the trees. The grass of Central Park is all over the hills and boulders. 
Soaked and spongy, its colour surprised by daylight after buried weeks, no 
new green revives the patina of its many shades. It is the colour of Winter, 
wet and aromatic, as the rocks are wet and trailed by growing twigs. Soon 
these branches, made gunmetal by damp, will be released from the rigid 
impositions of this icy winter. Already in them, in the grass, is an alert- 
ness, a slow waking. Soon the blue-black branches will be a petalled 
wilderness, the grass will be swept with flowers. Soon the crevices in the 
rocks will be like the crevices of painted Gozzoli rocks, with secret, 
symmetrical leaves. Soon New York will be laved in an alchemistic 
dream. 

But now, as the waters recede in fifteen States, again the land appears, 
devoured, laid waste and humbled. This is a different alchemy. Wrecked 
and buried in slime, the towns are returned to their inhabitants. There 
is grave danger of disease, and surely this is the last threat short of death, 
for everything the people had has been snatched. For the moment the 
important thing is to clean up the mess. But how much can be cleaned up ? 
For thousands what is left ? Neither their homes, their land nor their work. 
But the sinews of the mind are tough, the will is steely and athletic— 
how else could man have lived in this ruthless, wonderful country ? 
Behold him at work once more, fired by his innate American courage and 
energy, while the foolish flood retires with its tuppenny-ha’penny victory 
of an hour. 

* * * * * * 


For a brief while also the racketeers, the killers, the thugs, were bossing 
things here in New York. When the elevator operators went on strike, 
as they should have done long ago, and when New York was virtually 
paralysed (since it must be remembered a staircase is almost unheard of 
in this vertical city and is never seen in any skyscraper except ashamedly 
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tucked away at the back and used for floor to floor service or fire), when 
penthouses became prisons and people might starve to death in them, 
strikebreakers were installed. Protected from picketing strikers by these 
toughs, one was aware of a sinister aspect, even a genuine danger in 
those sections of town more commonly free of this embarrassment. 
Armed with anything from sawed-off guns to blackjacks and lead 
piping, they skulked inside doorways to protect such scabs as might flit 
a furtive dowager up to her fiftieth floor. 

There were incidents, of course. A great many. And a great many arrests. 
The usual thing was to sneak up on picketeers and beat the hell out of them. 
Among carloads of strongarm men grabbed by police, consider these 
names: Rizzo, Russo, Rosario, Clacino, D’Andrea, La Palla, Papolio, 
Ferroni, Florano, Mirabella, Coccozza, Vietri, Melusso, Dorio, Feola. 
This little batch was seized all in a day. Protecting the strikebreakers | 
Why weren’t they back “ protecting ” the poor, barbaric Ethiopians ? 
Gentle, loving patrons of the unenlightened. 


* * * * * * 


Theatre again. 
I wish I had space to go into all the new happenings, but I have not. 
You must, however, know about— 


Saint Foan 


Laurels go to Mielziner, who designed costumes and sets. Alas! 
Guthrie McClintic has fallen down heavily on the production. Even 
originally in London there was a certain imaginative fluidity and a frame- 
work round which to build, as well as a consideration of essential grouping. 
Here, not in one scene but in several, there was a row of actors spaced 
across the stage in an arc, standing and standing and speaking and speaking 
as if impaled in their own and each others’ volubility. ‘The mouthed 
declamation, the over-elaborate gesture ; these too weighed down and 
crushed the fine dramatic material. 

Cornell, herself, revealed an almost total incapacity to suggest the 
transcendental self-sufficiency of Shaw’s sturdy mystic. She spared us 
none of the old tricks that a brilliant technician of established dramatic 
form spills out on demand with ease and readiness. The pitched voice, 
the wandering look, but above all, the refinement of a great lady ; one was 
so aware of these, of a struggle with the particular stature of the part. 
Unsoaring was the whole conception. It may have been that Miss Cornell’s 
essential friendliness and warmth were too strong for the overtonal 
structure of Joan’s lonely character. 

And, sadly—for I had hoped for much in this, which must, for all its 
faults, remain a great play—it is equally true that no support was con- 
structed round her, no coast, as it were, on which her wave could break. 
Until the trial scene, where fatigue and woe seemed really to close down 
on her, and where she nurtured an increasing power to the moment of her 
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Macbeth 


To be done by the Negro Federal Theatre. I think this is something 
to be very glad about. It is a great opportunity for coloured artists to 
show that their extraordinary talent is not confined to laughter and super- 
stition, to wakes and revival meetings, to Jazz and lissom dancing, to 
spirituals and folk simplism. Meteoric Orson Welles produces. I have 
seen a rehearsal or two, and I tell you, it is going to be something fantastic. 
Imagine the dancing starting with a blast of Viennese waltz tempo. 
Imagine the murderers using gunfire. Imagine tropical palms instead of 
the mists of Scotland. Imagine hordes of half-seen figures in a jungle 
swamp, voodoo, not witchcraft. Imagine (unless your head is already 
swimming) superb silks and velvets cut in the fashion of the early nine- 
teenth century. Well, there it is! Imagine light subtly and exquisitely 
changing, never still. There is a genius doing the lights. I heard he has 
more than the whole Project thought to need. There are four hundred 
light cues. I have never, have you, heard of so many ? 

Well, now, the reason for all this. Because the entire cast is Negro, 
obviously Duncan’s Scotland would not do. So the scene was switched to 
‘* an island like Haiti ”’ at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Haiti, itself, was controlled by tyrants, ridden with violence and magic. 
No change has been made in the words, except that “ to the Coast ”’ is 
used instead of ‘‘ to the Border.” 

I have seen Edna Thomas* (Lady Macbeth) put something into the 
part which I have never seen before, and she is so right. It is true she is a 
person with that aureole of personal sublimity which snatches the eye 
the moment she steps on the stage, it is a quality she shares with Nazi- 
mova ; but also it 1s true she makes her wickedness a foreign thing, a 
malign inspiration imposed on her by her misspent loveliness of love 
for Macbeth. And this makes her collapse at the end a natural, an in- 
evitable thing, not, as it always seems, an inconsistency in a wholly ruth- 
less character. Jack Carter (Macbeth) is an actor of tremendous strength 
and impact; a fine artist. His performance in ‘“‘ Stevedore ” last year 
was something not to be forgotten. Virgil Thompson (“‘ Four Saints in 
Three Acts ’’) is in charge of the music and the sounds of voodoo and 
magic. And John Houseman, the head of the Negro Federal Theatre, 
put on “ Four Saints in Three Acts,” and that connection is fortunate too, 


for that was a glorious show, one of the great triumphs of Negro per- 
formance. 


* A different Edna Thomas from the white show-woman of spirituals. 
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PORTERS: 
Concerning the Young 


OYS walk along the sanded river-banks 
Dreaming of saxaphones, April fugues, 
And summer girls of cloud-winged evenings, 


The empty streets, seeking answers in 
The Gothic archways leading to velvet tombs, 
The sound of hymns within the gilded pipes. 


Beyond spring’s tender hills and the stone towers, 
Words receding into the plane of night, 
They have heard the rumour bearing darkness. 


The young having died, the old seek atonement, 
Lifting their eyes to statues in the parks, 
Mounted iron horses, the bronze inscription. 


Whether the heroes be of Lexington or the Marne, 
Dry winds of rhetoric ruffle the thinning beards 
With orations at the marble drinking fountains. 


(The cold lips torn from the jawbone, the meadow 
Smoking with handgrenades in the early flowers, 
The waters sleeping with mines beneath the foam.) 


They have heard the rumour, remembering 
A pathway of warm stars, the deserted docks, 
Dormitories, pennants, and painted beds. 


Speak of the green hills against the winter sun, 
Forged from the heart weapons against defeat : 
They have heard the rumour of days ending in blood. 


Out of the classrooms past the factory wall, 
They stand upon the platform in the square, 
Erecting barricades against the night. 


The world revolves about the darkling mouths 
And guns retreat. They have heard the rumour 
While the sky turns to dusk and the last leaves fall. 
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Affirmation of Solidarity 


ET us affirm our convictions now 
And see before us 

In the looked-for spring beginnings. 
Out of the fat thighs 
And the race-track winnings, 
Against Time, these vows. 


In the frozen eyes 

Of the winter child, 

The earth locked in the mouth of death, 
The restoration of the wreath 

Of love, the first leaves 

Breaking on the iron boughs. 


Turn from the woman that grieves 
In the hard city of snow, 
Forswearing sorrow 

And all frailties of the world’s breast, 
Seeking compassion for tomorrow 
That strength alone achieves. 


Behold the symbols of this heart 
Spreading out arms 

In the street to the passerby, 

The engines stopped, the cars still, 
As we ascend the final hill, 

The flood-lights turned upon the sky. 


The blood at last takes channels we have sought 
As together we stand 

Surveying the city below and this hand 

And the calm waters and the tree 

For which we have fought, 

Letting the eyes behold the new-built land. 


WILLARD MAAS 
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The First Swallows 


ATCH the wild movement of a wing : 
W A swallow’s gesture, swallow’s sign 
Of land assumed, his sea-stormed trophy 
Gained from oceans and discarded plains. 
The salt of beaten miles clogs speed, 
But drumming shores are passed, and trees 
Shoot foliage, and the flowers defy 
The sleety, gusty winds ; the roads 
Resound to unrolled voices. 
Watch the wild movement of that wing 
Above the smoking and the smokeless streets, 
Where newsboys’ shouting is a life or death ; 
Above the sower’s swing, the village green, 
The idle benches in the park, 
Then know the tension as the bonds unwind, 
Releasing prisoners in gloomy vaults 
Who have an eye for lithe and supple lines : 
Watch the wild movement of a wing 
And feel the fell hands falling. 
CLIFFORD DYMENT 
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SEA SONNETS AND THE FAMISHED 
Ja} aq ton & 


I 
n this strange garden, the agave is an old green swan 
| Fe its neck and preening its phallic feathers— 
or it might be a hungry old pelican 
stuffing its pouch with lizards and salamanders : 
lizards in the throes of algae and salamanders 
threading the ruisselant hair of the swimmy weeds. 


Here the sunk geraniums, the drowned and drunken bees 
swish in the circling wet from which aquatic bubbles rise 
like a fishes’ wind to freshen the winds above 

where that old green cormorant, the agave, bristles 

on the lacy wave, in patient contemplation 

of its prey, the sibilant salamanders spacing 

the spray. 


Or it might be an angry old swan 
flapping its furious wings. Or it might be 
a sentimental pelican breasting the gusty sea. 


II 
Palmettoes swell that sea. Their spiny fans 
wave in the seacat’s claw. The watersnake’s tail 
swings them with a calabash quaver, 
attracting the seaquail. The clash is music. 


Terrafish seeking a waterfall crawl 

up their green spray, try their fins in the windsurf— 
but the plumeshark is waiting in the marinoaks, 

on its scrubcoral perch, for the landperch and mullet. 


Mandrataurs sleep in their rockmarine roots. 

The seaslug sucks them. The manatee drives 

its seaherds through them. Their green quilled polyps 
salute medusae. 

Their combers make 

a sound of secgreen. 


III 
The famished beast has eaten amber, aspic of amber 
with speckled eels, and nigger eels with nigger jelly. 
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He has had crabmeat, white flakes and umber, 
and suckled the bone of the sulphurous marrow. 
His tongue has tingled to bananas, nuts pickled in brine 
and sweet cucumbers. He has bitten through to the 
bitter kernel. He has drawn out the worm and 
extracted its slime. 

Now he means to try newters, 
iridescent, aflame, long, amber and spunsk. 
He projects a banquet of cold stars and lettuce, 
a chaudfroid of callas stippled in moonlight, 
blood swimming in ice, intellectual meat, 
aloes for the sweet, bitters for the wine. 


IV 
Blue turpentine and green turpentine wash 
every wave of it clean of its cork and ink, 
its salt and gold. Acids erode the copper plate of it. 
Its oil explodes in it. Its pigmentation 
is too rich for it: the russet of its leaves, 
the green and ochre fans, the blue, the orange fish, 
the purple depths of it: bite of black turpentine 
will alter it. White turpentine will sweep 
its canvas white again.—‘‘ The Book of Moonlight 
is not written yet”? Let it be written now. 
The famished beast plunges the world in it 
and sinks the sea in it. Pale with his paralune, 
he rubs the universe with his wet rags, 
sodden with moonlight, soaked in turpentine. 


Vv 
(The famished beast forgets: despite the milk, the pallor, 
the sea is still a jewel and the sun is in it 
with its brown branches, its seacones and its plums. 
The swan is still a swan. The pelican exists. 
The cormorant, the toucan threadle it. 
Is the canvas white ? It’s amethyst and rust 
and scarlet blazes in it. Is it black ? 
It’s mackerel, zebra, topaz, cobalt, lemon and 
chameleon. Invisible, perhaps. But still 
the dragon with chromatic scales consumes 
the flames the gamopetal madrepores discharge 
and still the hipposnakes, the octogryfts, 
the roc, the kraken and the harlequin 
tattoo the night, bar sinister the moon. 
The famished beast forgets : some day they’ll drag the moon 
into the sun and hold it up for all to see.) 
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vI 

A sprig of thistle at a time, spindrift of onyx 
following, the sea withdraws into its caves and caverns 
along the path the famished beast describes. 
Palmettoes foam, the ruby froths and digitalis splashes. 
Phlox scuds along with spume of silverweed and poppy. 
Carbuncles toss and petrels scoam the pines. 
The agate jets. The jacinth oozes water. 
The rocky ripples rouse the tendrils to a roar. 
The breakers smash. The seafloor stays, as crooked as 
a garden. 

In this glassbottom garden 
the callas grow in rows and roses wrenched of thorns 
abstain from colour. The famished beast grows bolder. 
The famished beast reflects the moonlight like a mirror. 


The stiff white moonlight where the callas grow in rows 

is like white flesh from which the white-fleshed callas rise, 
standing upright and rigid for strange reaching hands 

the famished beast extends through all that moonlight flood 
to quench desire—to find the rutting callas 

sweating in his hands can only drench his hands with blood. 


The swelling of the moonlight where the guilty callas yield 

is like faint ganymedes in travail the callas impregnate 

incessantly with still-born majesties that clot the night 

and blot the pure mirage the famished beast held tight 

in palms and eyes of unstained skies reflected in stainless gardens 
where chaste white callas stood—the wardens of the moon. 


The starchy moonlight where the callas drop their straight disguise 
is like waste bodies whose parched mouths the callas fertilise 

with blood and seed the famished beast will ever weep for greed. 
The famished beast grows older. 


VIll 
The famished beast detects the moonshine in the mirror, 
the will, the testament of sunlight and the thunder. 
The wilted callas wither. The roses pale in vain. 
The moonlight lies in quicksilver as quickly as a flower. 
Upon the parchment of the moonlight, the parched beast writes 
the record of the final night and sets the weathercocks 
upon the traces of the yellow splendour. 
Bright with his gold prosol the famished beast climbs up 
the smoky letters of his signature 
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and spiritless the sky. Astride the dental en 

he plucks the moon. It has the taste of turpentine 

wine, the scent of toadrooms and the flesh of mares. 

The famished beast discards the cuttles and drops them down the 
wind. 

They break the glass that draws the sea back to its square parterre 


IX 
And suddenly the sea is like a garden. 
It blossoms with its narwhals and its gems. 
That swirl might be the patrix of an opal, 
that nautilus the margate of a ram. 
The palmfronds borrow both the palmipedes and smalt, 
and the seagamesh is malgache flor and fauna, 
spreading chatoyant lairs for algaseeds and serpents. 
Ultramarine, the anchored pelican 
might be a cactus twisted in the sand 
and spiked with thorns. 


Or it might be 
the pestle of a yucca, winged with spurs 
and fungused with a beak. Or it might be 


a branching Joshua, crustling alkali. 
THOMA. 
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MANCHESTER 


(concluded) 
By BRYHER 


1G 


RNEST waited nervously with his eyes on two palms. He had 

been clever enough to choose the chairs opposite the reception 

desk, where Theodora could not possibly miss him. A wicker 

table with magazines protected him from the lift. Isolated from 
visitors, in spite of the position, so long as he did not move, he felt like a 
herdsman on some hayrick, surveying a flock of sheep. He tried to read 
the newspaper he had bought without unfolding it ; unfortunately to turn 
back a corner with the sheet still a convenient size, meant that he saw 
advertisements chiefly and no news. 

Jumbo jangles junction. Returning from a circus to its quarters, a tired 
elephant had sat down upon the traflic-control at a cross-roads and blocked 
the line for half an hour. The Geneva conference had been postponed 
till Thursday. Gentlewoman (maid kept) seeks lady with congenial tastes 
to share cottage forty miles from London ; must be dog-lover. Items like 
these could not be studied indefinitely, although he decided to cut out the 
elephant paragraph to add to his collection, ‘‘ the World through Animal 
Eyes.” In five years this had become a thick volume, wolves clear ballroom 
and scheme to electrocute bugs, being perhaps favourites. There was, of 
course, the story of the old dame who had gone to fetch water from the 
well and had returned to find a lion in her kitchen. It was so charming an 
interlude to contemplate, in the otherwise uneventful tally-stick of the 
Shropshire seasons. But the tale introduced a human element almost as 
important as the lion. It was a novel at least, almost a philosophy, though 
slightly Victorian (surely she had worn a sun-bonnet ?) in which free will 
and pre-destination, if not fought out, might be endlessly discussed. 
Why had the lion chosen just that moment and just that kitchen, what 
would have been his reception of her, had he found a Sunday roast of 
beef instead of a vegetarian larder ? Again, was her choice of fare due to 
the perusal of advertisements in the daily paper or to some pre-determinate 
force that to save her life in the twitter light of a summer evening, she 
must suffer an inward conviction at fourteen that to chew meat were 
sinful ? But it might equally be argued, suppose that the lion had discovered 
a sirloin rather than two cabbages and an egg, might he not have quelled 
his appetite and warned the dame with a growl, did she not run more 
risk by stumbling over a wiry tail (as the newspapers related) in the dark ? 
Why assume at once that the beast would have been unfriendly, could 
there not be evolution among lions ? Still, the story depended upon the 
interplay of human thoughts, it was a drama essentially of civilisation. 
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Wolves clear ballroom, on the other hand, was perfectly direct and 
lyrical. The people had fled, leaping through windows, ridiculous skirts 
caught up on hooks, in a René Clair long shot of disliked customs meeting 
for once with just reward. Precedence was no force to oppose to a wolf’s 
jaw. That the curls of the functionary’s wife should slip from their pins 
and catch in a balustrade, or that the passport officer should find himself 
beyond dominance, stuck into a garret opening, evoked neither pity nor 
resentment, even though the pack were able to do little more than slide 
on the parquet and nibble at iced cakes and dropped ribbons. 

The bug, again, was in the best modern tradition. Insect bites, seriously 
considered, destroyed more homes than the often quoted “ influence of 
the films.” They made, too, motoring in France so difficult. What a 
biography was in the making, if there were a man who fought with wires, 
and calculated currents, instead of dreaming of a uniform, to give the 
world immunity from stings? A martyr, however, from the beginning: 
they would have to find some euphuism to describe his work on a memorial 
tablet. It fitted perhaps the nineteenth century, better than this age. 

It was almost five to three. Perhaps Theodora had mistaken the hour, 
perhaps Miss Peck would not come. He began to repeat slogans, always 
buy space the right hand side of the paper, never put the mulch down in 
a wind, until he caught sight of Cordelia’s head on the poster again and 
looked at his watch ; six more hours to the play. 

“Why North, whatever are you doing up in Manchester?” Ernest 
jumped guiltily, must the horrors one anticipated always happen? He 
stared at a face that he knew quite well, his mouth a little open, thoroughly 
perturbed. , 

“Oh, just taking a holiday, Pryce.” He could think of nothing else to 
say. When they had worked together in the same office, Pryce had always 
made him uneasy, not because of his superior position as a director, but 
because without obvious comment, he had made Ernest seem a little 
stupid and out of date. : 

“A holiday!” Pryce laughed; “ you’ll never make me believe that 
you've taken up racing.” 

“You ought to know what I feel about horses.” Ernest glanced round 
furtively, if only Miss Peck would not come. He could never explain the 
ridiculous situation. Two elderly ladies stopped in front of the desk, but 
they wanted only their keys. “‘ No, things are so uncertain, that I thought 
I would have a look at the industrial centre of England.” He was surprised 
himself, listening to the sentence. 

Pryce looked down at him, startled. His clerk had been right then, after 
all. North was in on the new air liner scheme. Things clicked into place. 
There had been a man over from Portugal, going the round of the tourist 
offices with talk of favourable exchange. Two weeks later North’s article 
_had appeared. He had always mistrusted Ernest, though he had ascribed 
the mysterious continental journeys to a vague espionage. That is how 
one gets on in business, he thought, shifting the case of papers under me 
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arm, always mistrust the other fellow and never neglect a rumour. “ What 
about the air lines ? ” he enquired. i ; 

‘‘ Not enough capital,” Ernest answered mournfully, “ people are still 
so nervous.” Several men hurried up the steps with bags, they must be 
part of the conference due, according to a blackboard, in room 109. 

Pryce glanced up at the clock. ‘‘ I must be off to my appointment, but 
you are not leaving, are you ? Couldn’t we meet this evening ? HA 

“ Sorry, I’ve an engagement then. To-morrow perhaps...” if only 
the man would go and leave him alone, or with the possibility of Miss 
Peck. “ We could ’phone,”’ he felt hopelessly in his pocket for a notebook. 

Fortunately Pryce was late. ‘‘ Of course, call you in the morning.” He 
shook hands with a cordiality that would have astonished Ernest, had he 
been conscious at all of his surroundings, and dashed up some steps 
towards the inner hall. ; 

I can’t cope, Ernest thought miserably, with that kind of etficiency. 
He had been wise to stick to the mulch. It was concrete; an acre of 
lettuces needed so many rolls. Perhaps it was not spectacular work, but 
he was dealing with actual substance, with seed and soil and stones, boxes 
and markets, not with ciphers, loans, and intangible affairs. He picked up 
his newspaper again, but could not read. There was an image in front of 
him, of a figure in a neat, dark coat, with a black fox fur. So many old 
ladies wore nothing but long haired furs round their necks, perhaps it 
was a tradition of their youth. She would be thin, Miss Peck, and too 
nervous, with a quiet courage, ailing and terrified of doctors, but silent 
about it all, keeping a set of rules with tenacity, where a real sense of justice 
jostled with an equally unquestioned faith, that to go hatless was im- 
modest. 

A porter yawned, the hall was empty, except for an immense figure 
who waddled past the six little bell boys so ponderously, that she re- 
minded Ernest of a peasant woman driving poultry; yes, he thought, 
there should be five or six white ducks cackling along the road in front of 
her. She wore an old and faded mackintosh and was, no doubt, a farmer’s 
wife come in with a five pound note, to see the races. The hotel did not 
intimidate her in the least. She ambled up to the desk and stated, eyeing 
them all as if she were Manchester’s dictator, ‘‘ My name is Peck, Miss 
aire and I have an appointment with Miss Wilton in the West Lounge 
atythgeess 

_The clerk pulled out a register, but from a long way off, Ernest heard 
his own voice saying, ‘‘ Good afternoon, Miss Peck. I am here to meet 
you in Miss Wilton’s place, as she has been unexpectedly delayed at a 
committee meeting. She will be coming now at any minute, shall we sit 
down here?” 

Whatever were the inclinations of Miss Peck, she had certainly no use 
for males. He looked into determined blue eyes, above a mouth drawn 
down into a curve of wrinkles. She had not the wind-beaten skin of the 
peasant that he had at first imagined ; contempt for almost everything 
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that made the world was in her face, while her hair, her forehead and her 
hands seemed dried to an ash of paper. 

“Young man, Miss Wilton said three o’clock. My parents taught me 
that punctuality was an indispensable virtue.” To underline the words 
the clock struck three, loudly and officiously. 

“ You have no idea how upset Miss Wilton was,” it would be impossible 
to explain the actual predicament, secret buttons and respectability were 
not citizens of the same land, “she went early this morning to the meeting 
and she cannot leave until after they have voted. She rang me up an hour 
ago and told me she had a taxi waiting to dash here as soon as possible. 
Really, she was most worried.” 

The black hat, perched upon a knot of grey hair, had plumes looped 
over it to seem a crown. Unbuttoning her coat, Miss Peck sat down upon 
an upright chair, leaving Ernest to take his choice of the two armchairs 
and to feel a fool in the one selected. ‘‘ If she is unpunctual, she need not 
add to it,” the lady remarked stiffly, “‘ by being hysterical. Surely you 
cannot mean that she has been guilty of the wanton extravagance of 
keeping a taxi for an hour ? Manchester is adequately provided with cabs 
and there are telephones. What is this scheme of hers, anyway ? ” 

Ernest felt the complete helplessness of the amateur invade him, forced 
to pretence of skill before professional eyes. What had Theodora told him 
the day before, it was something about libraries. He was fascinated by the 
flannel blouse in front of him, modelled upon those worn by schoolgirls 
in the nineties, except that instead of having a high collar and a tie, it was 
drawn into a yoke and tied with a knot of baby-blue ribbon, so old and so 
fingered that it seemed like string. Such a figure, he realised, would know 
welfare organisations from A to Z. “ It is,” he fumbled for a sentence 
because he was sinking into trance again, ‘‘ a scheme for issuing books to 
first offenders in the juvenile courts.” 

** Books, what sort of books, Bibles ? ”’ 

““ Well, we felt it was better not to emphasise the religious aspect at 
the beginning,” he was thankful that Theodora was not there to listen 
(my dear, she would say, the old cats are so suspicious that we must 
stress the Christian aims of the movement), this was a world where he 
did not know the formule, “later of course it would be introduced... ” 
he felt all words fail him under an extremely disagreeable stare. Miss 
Peck, he knew, saw to the very bone of his incompetency. a 

‘‘ Rubbish. Pauperising people with Bibles won’t make them Christians. 
Let them save up for the Scriptures if they want to read them. I am no 
believer in giving unless there is need, not even in religious matters. 
What people don’t buy, they don’t value.” She untied and tied again, 
firmly, the baby-blue bow. 

Theodora, Theodora, Ernest could have screamed. He was afraid to 
look at the clock. ‘“‘ We are trying to help children where there have been 
home difficulties. The psychologists say that a library is such an important 
element in their re-adaptation to their surroundings and the school.” 
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‘So you propose to give these young criminals story books ? ” 

‘But they are hardly criminals.” He saw that it was useless to argue 
over words. Miss Peck judged and permitted no shades. In spite of the 
disbelieving eyes in front of him, he could think only of the hundreds for 
whom there would never be miracle, either of books or understanding, 
of the thousands doomed to be prison or hospital fodder, from the day 
that they were born. 

“No,” Miss Peck said firmly, ‘‘ you are on the wrong track. I believe 
in discipline. What is the modern world suffering from ? Laxity. Why do 
we have this unrest ? Because you young people do not fear your parents 
any longer. You dare to have your own opinions.” (Ernest wondered if he 
should be flattered at being included among the young ; he was certainly 
intimidated by her manner.) ‘“‘ If boys and girls do wrong, they ought to 
be punished. All this sentimentality over criminals nauseates me. Young 
man, when I was twenty if I had been late for dinner, my father would 
have knocked me down. What is more, I should have respected him for 
doing so. I am a firm believer in severity myself.” 

“Yes, Miss Peck.” It would have been stupid to argue. “‘ I am certain 
however, that you will find Miss Wilton is not lacking in discipline 
whenever it is necessary.” 

‘“‘ Oh, I am sure she means well. I had a very favourable letter about her. 
Young, isn’t she ? Yes, I thought so. It would never do to discourage the 
idealism of youth, but we must divert it into proper channels. Now I 
want her to drop this foolish idea about a library. Even if it is a religious 


one. I want Miss Wilton to come instead to our Home.” 
“ Your Home ? ”’ 


“Yes, we have one and it is very much needed. I will credit you with 
not knowing how necessary it is.”’ 

“Ts it for... orphans ?” Ernest enquired. 

“No. It is for girls. Unfortunate girls. For those, shall I say, whose 
experiences have deviated from the desirable.” 

“Yes.” He was too surprised to say more. 

“It should be the aim of educated women to protect their less fortunate 
sisters from the brutality— ”’ blue eyes stared haughtily at Ernest, “ of 
some men. You agree, I hope.” 

“Of course,” he assured her hastily, knowing that unconsciously, she 
would have liked to classify all males together. What Victorian nursery, 
he wondered, had so stifled an originally fine independence that she had 
now only one wish, to bully in return. As so often happened, she had 
found unlimited scope in social work for her own infantile anger. He 
leaned back uncomfortably and wished that she had taken the other 
armchair. No doubt it was imagination, or was it the rain on visitors’ 
coats, but he could smell distinctly scarlet flannel drying in front of a fire. 
It awoke a memory of his nurse, pulling him by the hand from wet garden 
leaves, while her long print skirt make a trail along the tiles ; the grown-up 
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world seemed to him at first, contrasted with his own, a place of shadow 
and of struggle, against twisting petticoats, and pricking rules. 


“ T think I can explain the purpose of our Home if I illustrate it with a 
little story.:Case X, we will call the girl, for it is one of our rules and we 
adhere to it very strictly, never to mention names.” 

“ Naturally.” Even Theodora could scarcely have a formula for this 
situation. He suspected, as Theo did not come, that she had been persuaded 
into accepting an early cup of tea, to help her recover from the shock of 
her imprisonment. But he must not let his attention wander, he fixed his 
eyes on the plumes of the opposite hat, hoping that at least he looked 
interested. 

“Well, X was a village girl, brought up on the moors not far from here 
but right in the depths of the country. I doubt if you realise how remote 
from the world, some of these districts are ? The silly child quarrelled 
with her parents and ran away. You must picture to yourself that she had 
never left home before and was, naturally, very frightened. Of course, 
she should have turned round and gone back to her mother. But youth is 
headstrong these days. She got out at the station and asked a porter where 
she could get a cheap room. No doubt she told him her tale, she was 
quite pretty, perhaps she had an idea that he would help her to find work. 
We have not been able to trace the porter, you will understand why in a 
moment.” Miss Peck paused significantly and blew her nose. “‘ He sent 
the child to an address he gave her. She knew nothing of the city 
but happily for herself she had some common sense. In a few 
minutes she had run to the street again, with her jacket half torn off, and 
frightened out of her wits. She wandered about all day, and most of the 
night, not knowing what to do or where to go. A policeman found her 
and brought her to us. The girls are supposed to pay a few pennies for a 
bed, but if they really have no money, we take them free to the limit of our 
space. We give them cocoa at night, and breakfast in the morning. And we 
don’t question them at once; that would never do. Sister waits her 
opportunity, it always comes ; just as we have ge ee but no rules about 
attendance. Well, in the morning the story tumbled out, she had no money 
and she wouldn’t go home again. We kept her bed for her but let her look 
for work. In three days she was completely discouraged. Sister persuaded 
her to write to her family, we put her on the train as soon as they had 
replied, paid her fare, communicated with the clergyman of her parish 
and now she is doing well in service in her own district. What would have 
happened to that girl if our Home had not been there to take her in ? 

‘You must do splendid work.” Ernest was divided, as so often, between 
his knowledge that such a place was necessary, and distrust of the essential 
harshness of its outlook. Undoubtedly they had rescued the girl ; against 
this had to be set the many wrecked moments in the experience of others. 
He could imagine, for example, Miss Peck’s reaction to sunbathing, or 
to wearing socks. 
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“ Unfortunately we have never been able to trace the porter.” 

“That part of the story is extraordinary. Porters always seem such 
respectable fathers of families,” pale and elderly, with drooping whiskers, 
they seemed to heave trunks interminably on and off taxis, to muttered 
commentaries on the weather. ‘‘ Don’t you think of them as a frieze along 
a platform, to celebrate bureaucracy in triumph ? I shall see them other- 
wise in the future, I assure you.” Miss Peck looked at him sharply, as if 
she feared that he was making fun of her, so he added quickly, “ Do you 
have much trouble in carrying on your work ? ” 

‘‘ Financially, you mean ? No, not so far as our present accommodation 
goes. We could double our cases nightly if we had the cubicles. Some of 
our girls are perfectly respectable. We took one maid, for instance, straight 
from hospital, and kept her until she found.a place. She had lost her job 
and her savings through illness. Others come for the night and leave. 
We ask no questions and they tell us nothing. You must ask Miss Wilton 
to come and see us.” 

“Have you been interested in this work long?” Ernest looked dis- 
consolately towards the door ; the first London train was in, and it was 
after half past three. Just a day after they had themselves arrived, he 
thought, wondering whether the feathers opposite, were the natural 
colours of some bird or were dyed by the soot in the air. 

“‘ Ever since I visited the Yoshiwara, disguised as a male missionary.”’ 

Ernest was too surprised to reply, even to want to laugh. 

“Yes, I went to Japan a great many years ago, before they began to 
hush things up. I had had a difficult year, nursing a relative. One morning 
the doctor had come in and he had said to me, “‘ Miss Peck, you have 
got to take a rest. 1 want you to go away as far as ever you can, and stop 
when you are there, just as long as possible.’’ We met next day by accident 
at the station. “ Doctor,” I said, ‘“ I have taken you at your word,” and 
I showed him my ticket to Tokyo. Whenever I think of his face now, I 
have to laugh. People didn’t go to Japan in those days, without a great deal 
of preparation.” Why, it must have been in the eighties, Ernest thought, 
trying to calculate rapidly, contemporary with those odd, so non-adven- 
turous illustrations in a French Jules Verne. He seemed to remember a 
lady in a crinoline backing away from an elephant’s trunk. 

“ I was out there for two years. I had friends at the Legation, so I saw 
everything, but after a time, I had to find something to do. And in my day, 
young man, we approached social service through the missions.” 

Of course.” This mixture of nursery ethics with the, at moments, 
clear logical quality of an almost future mind, astounded him beyond 
possible comment. It was raw material of the emancipation of women, 
and he had it in front of him, a footnote to the eighties, preserved not in 
amber, but in flannel. 

** Not that I am entirely in favour of them. Sometimes they do excellent 
work but what right have we, to undermine overnight the traditions of 
a race ? However, my friends in Tokyo were exceptional and one, who had 
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been a missionary there for years, took his wife and myself to see those 
unfortunate creatures. We wanted first-hand information. Japanese dress 
is non-revealing and quite decent, and I must say that it was an interesting 
experience. I have often thought about it since. Some of the girls were 
mere children, just curious little butterflies. Our own Home has been 
open for five years. But tell me, do you keep dogs ? ” 

“ Dogs!” Ernest gazed at the mackintosh, desperately trying not to 
imagine Miss Peck in trousers and a robe. 

“Yes, dogs. Or have you friends who have a kennel ? ” 

“Why, no...” was she trying to find out where he lived, had she 
heard of the mulch, and mistaken him for a farmer ? 

“That is how we help to keep the Home open. I paint portraits of 
doggies ; I prefer to do them from life, but I have drawn them successfully 
from photographs. I thought you might be able to commission one, a 
miniature keeps us in cocoa for a week.” He felt her eyes estimating the 
cost of his obviously new suit. 

““ How wonderful of you,” he looked at her now with genuine admira- 
tion, “ do tell me about them ; what kind of dogs do you like to paint 
most ?” 

“Any type, miniature or oils, but I love terriers best myself. They are 
such sentimental and lovable creatures. I have two myself, never taught 
them tricks or anything, we should not expect our four-footed friends to 
possess the self-control of man, but they are such dear, clever little 
friends.”’ She smiled quietly and very happily up at him. 

“Perhaps you have a picture of them with you?” He understood 
suddenly why dogs were so popular in England, they were such a safe 
subject of conversation. Miss Peck fumbled with another bit of ribbon, 
white this time, and handed him a slip of ivory that had been hidden 
under a fold of the blouse. As Ernest had expected, it was rather like the 
photograph of a terrier on a jig-saw puzzle, recognisable, with blurred 
edges and quite without character. He tried to make the appropriate 
grunt of admiration, he would never dare tell anybody about the after- 
noon, why was cheap fiction so much truer to life than art? ‘‘ What a 
splendid head,” he murmured politely, “‘ have you ever shown him ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, but they are sturdy, both of them. I reared them from puppies. 
On an adaptation of the Truby King method, you know, food every two 
hours. I used to get up every night at first, switch on the light, and there 
they were, each on his own little hot water bottle. It was not easy, I had 
to heat the milk, feed each one, clean him off with a duster and slap him 
down again on his cushion, but they have got splendid coats, though you 
can’t get the wiry quality into a painting.” e 

“ Surely you have in this,”’ Ernest held up the miniature to the light. The 
human qualities too rigorous a childhood had crushed in Miss Peck, 
had yet escaped unconsciously in her praise of the terriers. “T love the 
expression in these eyes, they are so alert and mischievous.” 

“They were worse than children. Would you believe that I only left 
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my studio for five minutes, when they were four months old, and when I 
came back, they had chewed a tube of paint in pieces. Their poor little 
muzzles were a sort of purple. I was terrified that they had poisoned 
themselves, but they only came out in pink spots.” She held out her hand 
for the ribbon. 

Theodora dashed up to the palms, her hat on one side, knocked against 
the taxi roof no doubt, in a hurried descent. She looked round, saw Miss 
Peck and her smile altered into frozen horror ; imperceptibly, (he hoped) 
Ernest jerked his head imploringly towards the lift. There were no points 
of contact possible. Theodora hated dogs. “‘ Oh, how frightened you must 
have been,”’ he said gravely, giving back the miniature. 

‘“‘T was.” She hung the portrait round her neck and opened her bag. 
‘‘ Well, young man, I am afraid that I cannot wait for Miss Wilton any 
longer.” (Theodora, puzzled but grateful, hurried through the opposite 
door.) “‘ I have an appointment at a warehouse to look at blankets, for the 
Home. And I permit nothing to upset appointments once made. But here 
is the address and if you will tell Miss Wilton to come down this evening, 
Sister will be waiting to show her over it. You won’t forget yourself, that 
if you know anyone who has a dog, I am always ready for commissions. 
If I promise a likeness by a given date, you can rely upon receiving it in 
time. I have never disappointed anybody yet.” 

‘“‘'You tempt me to buy a puppy this afternoon, so that you can paint 
it Eines said, he hoped gallantly. “‘ It is only the quarantine, I am often 
abroad.” 

“‘T ask for no exaggerated actions,”’ she condescended to smile, ‘“ but 
if you can mention my work to any ladies, we shall be grateful.’” She shook 
his hand firmly, gave a glance of disapproval to the lounge and walked 
out of the door into a sage-green fog, glaring so fiercely at a bell-boy who 
had dared to giggle at the plumes, that he dashed away upon an imaginary 
errand. Ernest was too curious not to acompany her to the entrance. 
Ignoring the porter, she looked the taxis up and down, subjecting them 
no doubt to some essential testing of her own. Then she got in, not to the 
first, but to the second, taxi on the rank, and, oblivious of the traffic block 
that this unexpected action caused, drove leisurely away. 


X. 


“ Darling, how can I thank you?” Theodora lifted a white gloved 
arm, in imperial gesture, as Ernest hurried to meet her. It was only half 
past seven and men looked up curiously, from headlines in evening papers, 
to the emerald lace of her cloak. There was still an atmosphere of dav 
and bustle, tweed and wool, about the hall. ; 

“The afternoon has been so preposterous, that I could not even write 
Kyrold about it. He wouldn’t have believed me.” Theo slipped the cloak 
from her shoulders, and Ernest saw to his amazement, that her. white 
dress was completely backless. The train that swept to the floor, gave 
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her somewhat the appearance of a mermaid. Two elderly ladies stared 
at them, in undisguised alarm. From their lips he could read a commentary 
on sin, and in spite of popular opinion, it was no delicious disgust, but 
definitely, ““ what is the city coming to?” Another party, also theatre- 
bound, gazed with fascinated eyes at the bare shoulders. 

“ She’s immensely wealthy, they say, and she must be, to dare to have 
such a hat. Are you sure it really was Miss Peck ? ” 

“ Absolutely, nobody has ever frightened me so much. She supports 
a home for unfortunate women by painting pets. One terrier keeps them 
in cocoa for a week.”’ 

“What do you mean?” Theo looked worried, ‘‘ you know how I hate 
dogs.” 

“She got the taste for it, exploring Japanese customs, cross-dressed 
as a missionary, and refuses to be interested in independent schemes.” 

Theodora laughed grimly. Obviously she did not believe him. “‘ It was 
sweet of you to wave me to the lift. I should have died myself. But Ernest, 
my lamb, what have you done to your hair? ” 

He felt his head to see if it were very wet. ‘‘ That is what delayed me,” 
he grumbled. ‘I wanted to put on some grease, to keep it smooth, and 
somehow I took the wrong bottle, it was machine oil for the typewriter.” 
Theo giggled. “‘ Don’t laugh, it is s#z// sticky, and I washed it three separate 
times.’ Single hairs stuck out in a sort of fringe. He slapped them down, 
sighed, and looked at the clock. “I can explain it psychologically of 
course. I don’t really want to go...” he saw his mistake too late. 
“‘ Brute,” Theodora slapped him playfully, “‘ why do you worry about the 
little cat so much, you’re not in love with her, are you ? ” 

They were looking at each other across a chasm, across _ historical 
barrier. Ernest could think of no quick way to speak ; he could not say, 
once I was very happy, living near Cordelia’s house. Once, quite by chance, 
I saw her Juliet. You know without my telling you, how very Elizabethan 
I myself have been, how often I have sworn that I would never go into 
a theatre again, to hear some dame in bursting breeches mouth blank 
verse into a simpering Cockney. But Cordelia was Juliet, and as well, 
something of my own imagination. You would have to take the colours 
of that winter, when we lived near to one another without knowing it, 
there was a certain kind of hope, an old man brushing beech leaves into 
a basket under a sword blue sky, the flying up of an unexpected world. 
Can you make an alphabet for yourself out of all these things? There 
would be other memories, the lining of the colour, my job, and the way 
I feel when Hope Tiptaft tells of her dismissal, there might even come that 
puzzling division that I will not have, between artist and not artist. There 
would be something not quite love, there would be pity, oh, call it love if 
you want, and identification, the fact that Cordelia has done, what I, 
in another art should have dared and have not accomplished, because 
I was never sure of myself as Cordelia’s voice was, when she called Romeo, 
but beyond it all, there is something quite beyond love, and understanding 
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and unhappiness, it is what my friend of that winter, called the “ ultimate 
schénheit.” If you can take them all, the mood that I had, and the shadow 
of that mood, then perhaps you can understand why to-night I am afraid, 
as Cordelia is afraid... 

Instead, Ernest said aloud, ‘‘I never care to be one of thousands. So 
it all ends, in my using machine-oil instead of hair-grease. And it’s late, 
we had better get a taxi.”’ 

Grey fog poured under the arches of the entrance. It beat against 
the lamps, struck through the revolving door, made the eyes smart. 
‘Don’t be so impatient,” Theodora said, pulling her cloak about her, 
‘you won’t miss a minute of it.” Outwardly he had not noticed that he 
had been even nervous. Only he missed the Neon lights drawing out- 
lines on an arctic sky, the radium quality of his lost winter. It was still 
so vividly alive in him, that he forgot for the moment where he was, 
as they came out onto the steps. Then, as suddenly, he was aware of the 
low arcade, and cars, silently succeeding one another. “‘ Tell me, Theo,” 
he must cling to the present, ‘ whatever happened to you ? ” 

“Darling, it was too terrible. I went to the Secret Door, except that 
it was not so very secret, because I had to go through rows of commis- 
sionaires and boy scouts, you know, the wriggly kind with badges, to get 
to it. It was behind the building really and not inside it. Finally I reached 
the man who had asked me out to lunch, and he started to show me how 
the door worked. I said, “‘ oh, isn’t it simple” and pressed the knob, 
only it was the wrong one.” 

‘““Dear me, what a perturbing situation!’ Fortunately Theodora 
had a far better sense of humour than her books would imply. 

“Yes, the poor dear couldn’t get his lunch. I am sure he overeats 
enormously. ‘To-night I expect he is cursing about women. But he 
himself shouldn’t have begun to fool with the knobs. We rang up the 
fire brigade, and the superintendent, and then I got on to you about Miss 
Peck ; wasn’t it fortunate that there was a telephone ? It was simply the 
worst moment of my life . . .”? and Theodora shut her eyes, seeing her- 
self a fugitive empress in Byzantine purple, hiding in a reservoir. Ernest 
hastened to add, as was expected of him, “I do hope he was good- 
looking ? ” 

“Darling, you should have seen him! Nothing for you to be jealous 
about, because he was quite bald and with a sort of stammer. Or perhaps 
he was very angry. And all he could talk about was lupins. He shows them. 
I could not even think what a lupin was.” 

“Surely you’ve seen the pictures? Perpetual pastels for herbaceous 
borders. And this year they are being grown as rivals to delphiniums. 
But what local colour ! Can’t you make the father of your next heroine, 
a country gentleman with them on his estate ? ”’ 

_“ Ernest!”’ It was an understood rule that the serials were never men- 
Boned: But you know, I think I could. A cross old gentleman with a 
red face. 
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“ And a daughter, with eyes the blue of the prize lupin in her father’s 
garden ?” 


“Idiot ! Lots of girls have brown eyes and you ought to know that the 
first rule is, never to define the colour. Your reader wants to identify 
herself with the heroine. Writing serials is a highly technical job. But 
I do think that her father, or perhaps her guardian, might run a lupin 
farm, not described, of course, in such crude terms. Do you think I could 
say, the stranger was not prepared, when the gate opened, for the wine- 
coloured beauty of the lupin orchard ? Remind me to get a catalogue. 
It is essential to have the details correct.” 

The taxi must have been fifteen years old. It was drab and undersea, like 
everything in Manchester. They did not drive, they swam. How had 
Cordelia felt ? Ernest wondered, driving a little earlier through this street, 
in fog and bewilderment, to meet a new and unexpected initiation ; 
probably all day long as incapable of hope, as he was now, of putting 
anything of his lost life into words. He was English-born ; but this was 
unfamiliar. He had the sensation of holding his breath, of being under 
water. Cobbles and black depths cut the way ; it was actually an acqua- 
rium. The red traffic signals went to “‘ Stop,” and he looked out to see 
where fishes were hidden. He could not suppose that Cordelia had noticed 
the landscape, but the surroundings were so fantastic, the theatre so 
antiquated, that she must have been acutely aware of the not to be fathomed 
quality of this strange audience. 

He, himself, did not understand it here. He liked the sounds of the 
voices, the directness of manner, but it was as aloof from him or more 
so, than if he had been abroad. The taxi bumped on, rattling oldness. 
If only the journey would prolong itself until the evening were over. 
He wanted to run away, he felt he was going to be sick. Yet the moment, 
because he was lifted entirely from consciousness of the world, the moment 
was perfect. 

“My dear Ernest,” Theodora said, putting her hand on his knee, 
‘‘dotry to pull yourself together. I expect she will be all right, your Cordelia. 
I am worried about Penelope. None of them have made a single enquiry 
about her.” Ny aft sah 

Ernest felt a brief pity for her too. No art was easy and this might be 
the end of all that Penelope had seen, throughout dreary mornings of 
impatient typing. It would have been kind to give her, not the multi- 
graphed expressions of goodwill, but some active share in the dangers of 
the evening. “ That is the worst, Theo, of the theatre over here ; it is 
all jealously and spitefulness, never co-operation.” 

For that reason, (he knew Theodora would remind him) England 
held. It was never united. Occasionally, in crisis, it moved in the same 
direction, always in separate units, never as a massed whole. It was cold 
and slow, but how safe. “‘ Once they love you, they will always be loyal 
to you,” he had said to Cordelia, “ till you are eighty.” She had simply 
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stared at him with dark, bewildered eyes and had not known what he 
meant. 

The theatre in England was not an art, but a ritual, a family affair. 
People went, not to see something new, but to repeat an illustrated calendar 
of their youth, when each separate play marked another term, another 
holiday, gone. It was the rare moment when they lost their stiff self- 
consciousness. Sport was more personal, more rigorously hedged with 
codes. A play was a dark but legitimate day-dream, that gained in power 
through force of repetition: an actress would be taken to their hearts 
(though Cordelia refused to let him explain this to her) only when the 
second generation was taken to watch what had been the initiation of 
their parents. Then the player entered into the myth of the land, into 
the unconscious of the epoch. 

“TI do not understand what you are trying to tell me,” Cordelia’s 
quick anger made him awkward with his phrases. He knew so well and 
saw so clearly, but it was too hard a characteristic to explain. ‘‘ You are 
speaking about art,” he had said, feeling her wrist jerk under his hand, 
for she was mistrustful of his intrusion into a world so definitely her own. 
‘“You must think instead, of a father and a mother and two children. 
They want a sentimental little piece that the girls may imagine is the love 
story of their parents, full of stupid remarks, known as clean British 
humour.” 

Without a word, Cordelia had let him see that she distrusted his in- 
tellectual quality. She need not be so hedgehog, he had thought, or was 
he to blame for supposing their friendship to be possible ? He was used 
to working with thought ; Cordelia, with emotion. She had used the 
full force of a power that lifted entire audiences from their lives, on him, 
one individual in a little room, so that the air seemed upside down and 
he, himself, swaying as in an earthquake. He had looked for something 
to hold on to, had gripped the sofa hard and had tried to smile, only to 
hear abstraction of fury in Cordelia’s voice, ‘‘ why do you laugh at me ? ” 

“Tt is supposed to be English to grin when one is beaten,” he had 
suggested, making things much worse. She had looked at him, (stop being 
Rosalind facing banishment, he had wanted to shout) till, not knowing 
what to do, he had taken her hand again,” don’t get too scared about 
Tuesday. I always said that London would love you most. Will you 
remember that I told you first ? ” 

The taxi stopped abruptly in front of an entrance that might have been 
a gap between two rocks. “ Tickets, Ernest,” Theodora gathered up the 
skirts of her cloak in gloved fingers, and stepped out into the crowd. They 
were inside the theatre without movement, in a disassociation of grey 
nightmare ; then it took a diver’s steps, to get them to the stairs. There 
seemed to be many people ; for them it was the amusing end of an ordinary 
day. Was there here, a single one beside himself, to whom Cordelia was 
other than a stranger ? 


A door swung back and they stood at the end of their row of stalls. 
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Ernest looked up. It was fatal. It was as bad as being a mountain climber 
on a difficult gully, and looking suddenly down. Heads cut the space 
about him into a curve of complete terror. White faces, staring eyes, 
were ready to unload irritation and desire and dream, on to what was 
for them a temporary fable, with shorter than a dragon-fly hour to live. 


The people are alive, he wanted to say, only it would be useless. It 
would be like saying aloud, ‘‘I can’t bear this any longer.” It was felt 
so often ; to shout it merely made one seem a fool and altered nothing 
of the circumstance. Separate kinds of harshness beat through the air, 
fell towards the still screened stage ; he began to distinguish their different 
qualities, (with a sense that he had never had before) as definitely as he 
had felt the fog through the entrance of the arcade. This was worse than 
being near death in the air, with something of the helpless consciousness 
of those adventures. Why should Cordelia suppose that she could trans- 
form such hatred, such indifference into love ? Why delude herself that 
a canvas frame, even if people spoke, instead of toys, could bind the 
scornful items of this crowd into even tolerance ? How bear anyhow, the 
first cold, difficult moments ? This was perilously close, not to an art, 
but to the doomed impetuosity of the arena. 


“Try to behave like a human being, I have spoken to you at least a 
dozen times, and you have not answered once.” Theodora got up and 
nodded to Penelope, who sat in front of them, at their left. They were 
themselves in the third row and dangerously exposed, Ernest felt, in 
spite of the old lady in front of him. He tried quickly to collect his scrappy 
knowledge of the theatre ; all that he could remember, was that a friend 
had once told him that everything to the back of the stalls was visible, 
and another (more comforting at this moment) that the footlights blinded 
out any possibility of recognition. It had never occurred to him previously 
that he would need such information, and he could think of no test to 
prove which of the stories might be correct. ‘“‘ I am so glad I never took 
up mountain-climbing,”’ he managed to utter,’’ it would have been dis- 
astrous.”’ 

“‘ Naturally, Ernest, but what a strange thing to say. Did the clothes 
make you think of it,” Theodora glanced down proudly at her own bare 
shoulders, “ really they are peculiar. They must keep them in camphor 
and bring them out once a year.” Her own silk rattled with newness. 

‘“* And she beat me for the record.” 

The voice was so loud that Ernest looked round nervously, wondering 
what had happened. A youth with heavy, almost yellow, hair, had a seat 
immediately behind him. ‘‘ Women always are better for the long distances. 
I say, it is because they are so used to face creams, that they don’t mind the 
oil. But they can’t speed.” It was evidently a swimmer ; his enormous 
arms had difficulty in finding space enough in the somewhat narrow 
rows. 


“T am surprised,” the girl beside him giggled, she had on a bright pink 
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blouse under a tweed coat, “‘ but I never could stand the shock of cold 
water myself.”’ : 

Fourteen stone of white satin, it fell like a toga, sat down in the next 
seat. The theatre was nearly full now and there was less conversation. 
“T think,” Ernest murmured, “in fact I am sure, that I am going to be 
sick,” 

“‘ You can’t be sick here,” Theodora said firmly, “‘ and you haven’t any- 
thing to worry about. Look at poor Penelope, she is talking to everyone 
and being wonderfully brave. Pull yourself together at once. 

But that was impossible. The lights went out and Ernest knew he must 
bolt for the door and leave. He could walk round Manchester till its 
quality blurred out the hours, the insecurity and the painfulness. Some- 
body late that night could tell him what had happened. “I must go, 
he whispered, “‘ I can’t stand this.” Theodora gripped him firmly by the 
sleeve. ‘‘ And what do you think you are going to do? Walk about the 
streets and get pneumonia, or drown yourself in the Canal ? ” 

At that moment the curtain went up and flight was forbidden. Now 
I know, he thought, how I should behave in a panic, J should lose my head. 
He knew that Cordelia had no early entrance, so that there were some 
moments yet to live. To fix the eyes on a programme helped him a little. 
But what a cheerless job it must be, he reflected gloomily, opening a play. 
Like sweeping up after Christmas, or walking through a Zoo when the 
animals were asleep. 

He felt cold now, perfectly calm. He had seen hundred of plays. He 
had watched them succeed, he had watched them fail. They were 
lumber to him, postcards that he might turn politely on a formal visit, 
compromise ; the splendour of the past trapped one to sit occasionally 
through the disappointing present, but there was no contact between theatre 
and the mind. What a pity it was, he felt his boredom growing, that the 
panel of the seat in front could not become an irradiated newspaper. 

Yet to-night he could not swing his thoughts from the actual moment. 
The conversation irritated him; it was going to be another pseudo- 
romantic play, with the Victorian emphasis on sex in little daring sentences. 
How could people listen, he wondered, to these adolescent stories ? 
Drama was about one, like the waves of a sudden sea, not to be escaped ; 
they had murdered the man, it was said, who had invented a way to 
cheapen electricity, Hope had been dismissed after a lifetime in one 
job. The intrigue of an old Italian city was a boy’s tale, in comparison 
with the far-flung attempted wakening of mass hatred, through travel 
booklets left in tourist offices. Instead, here was a tea party to be taken 
seriously, flirtation, a muslin dress and—almost, hair ribbons. ‘‘ The 
trouble with me is, that I have a sociological consciousness,” he whispered 
to ‘Theodora, He seemed to be on a step between audience and stage and 
outside the hypnosis of either. 

And then he heard Cordelia’s voice. 

For a frantic second his legs unfroze and he glanced round for a door. 
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He tried to remember (it was the moment before avalanche), that recogni- 
tion was impossible in that arena of faces. But he was too near. The last 
London hours superimposed themselves upon the play. He could feel 
in his own arms the nerves that were now a voice, and frightened sentences 
of this projected fantasy came blurred through water, while instead the 
same voice, the same terror, said to him (but it was the Saturday before) 
“come and sit here.” 

And winter light had fallen through windows on grey cushions, and 
she had moved her head (must the lamps glare so ?) on his shoulder. 
“What is going to happen,” she had said, and they had been thinking, 
not of Manchester, not of any play in any theatre, but of the world. “1 
don’t know. Something very soon.” Flood came through chaos in a 
primitive memory ; he saw their universe doomed, destroyed and yet 
eternal. How far would they realise its eternity at the end, he wondered ? 
It was swept beyond them now, swifter than he could think. He must 
give illusion of strength, but who would know after flood had passed, 
whether one or the other would live, even if they would wish to wake, on 
such clean swept ignorant land ? Lost winter, lost world, he had thought, 
brushing the hair back from her eyes (just as she brushed it now in front 
of him, the other side of this absurd but quite visible barrier) and all he 
had been able to say was “‘ you will feel better after Tuesday.”’ Con- 
sidering that his business was both with words and with the air, these 
phrases struck him as particularly inadequate. A quarter of a century 
had placed effective muzzle upon expression. The more he had wanted 
to speak to her, the more silent he had become. “I wish you would let 
me come up north with you,” he had managed to utter, rather as if he 
had choked over a cough-drop. For he had been suddenly afraid ; the sound 
of spoken words was terrifying, how could she be sure that she could 
project what she wanted of herself, on to quite alien ears ? It would be 
like taking-off in a fog, he supposed, with bright air round one and under- 
neath houses, a mountain or the sea, one would not know, because there 
would be only cloud. One might land safely or the plane might crash. If 
something happened, (he was coldly aware that he, himself, could do 
nothing) he wanted to be near. For Manchester, things did not always 
happen as they should. Would this power of hers, it was a bird with no 
island under it, change the solidity of faces, watching to see it fall? 
Failure was death. He would not have it otherwise. This was no snatching 
at a leaf of fame, a little funny, a little dangerous, such as might happen 
to himself. It was the moment life could end, far too easily, on a strange 
sword. They had sat together, hardly breathing, and all imagination had 
blown away again, he had known calmly and soberly and without hope, that 
she was terribly afraid. “I hate the theatre,” he had said, for fear was 
crashing through the lit room like a wave, he could feel it pound and re- 
cede, in her heart and in her silences, ‘‘ why do you have to do this, why 
couldn’t it be some other art ?” He had put his arm round her shoulders 
for a moment, as if fright could be fought back with bare hands. Beauty 
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for me, always has been something more than I could bear, he had thought. 
“Ts there nothing I could do?” He had got up, expecting inevitable 
denial, but she had looked away with the same uncertain movement 
that the child now in front of him had ; “if you do come, don’t tell me 
that you are there.” Then he had known that she was the far side of terror 
and had had no way to comfort her. His mind had soared into a tangle of 
wind currents and skies. 


“Her dress is all wrong.” Ernest looked up, puzzled, to find that the 
curtain was down and that Theodora was powdering a disapproving 
nose. ‘‘ Couldn’t she have asked Penelope ? Penelope could have put her 
right to the tiniest detail. It is just-the kind of trifle that upsets people, 
and puts them off a play. After all, Penelope knows the local dress, and 
she doesn’t.”’ Theo madea note professionally upon a miniature engagement 
list and looked about her regally. “I expect it was all arranged weeks 
ago,” Ernest did not want to start an argument. One, at least, of three 
tormenting acts, was over. “ Indeed no,” Theodora stiffened with indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ it must have happened after Penelope left. She would never have 
allowed anything so crassly wrong to happen.” It is a great pity, if we 
must have theatre, that we do not revert to the Elizabethan habit of 
hanging up labels for scenery, Ernest checked himself from saying. 
Then they could have put a notice, “‘ this is acting, and not an advertise- 
ment for native costume.’’ But he wanted only to be let alone and not to 
have to talk. 


‘““ Why do they have to choose somebody so lame for the old father ? 7 
The girl behind him was silent only while she chose another chocolatc. 
This man is supposed to have rheumatism,” either the long-distance 
swimmer was hoarse or he was nervous. ‘‘ Oh, is he, but I should have 


thought that with all this unemployment, they could have found an actor 
without a limp.” 


Ernest twisted in his seat to try to hear more of the conversation. 
Could people really lose their consciousness so completely ? If so, the 
primitive identification of the savage must exist in apparent civilisation, 
far more frequently than was imagined. It must be uncomfortable to 
be such a victim of belief ; with factory whistles for background instead of 
prickly African trees. To add to the atmosphere of storm, the theatre 
darkened, he jerked round to find that the respite of the interval was over. 


I am more apart than I had supposed, he thought, fixing his eyes upon 
the back of the chair in front of hin Cordelia heels to pa he ue 
of the audience about him into a picture. If he watched her only, he 
could be so swept. Not if he listened. There was no reason why a line of 
her dialogue should ever have been written. It was less that the characters 
were psychologically untrue (he suspected the author of depicting her 
own emotions sincerely), than that the motives behind the actions were 
ignored. Penelope believes in them at surface-value, he reflected dismally, 
and as long as people so believe, Hope and thousands like her will face 
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the workhouse, there will be wars, we shall be brought up on lies. Justice 
was so illusionary a word and yet truth was less cruel in the end. 

Yet for this one evening, couldn’t he sink his mind, form part of the 
semi-circle bent to Cordelia’s will, as he had seen flood water thrust 
elder bush and yellow flag to level of dwarf grass ? Was he wrecking her 
pattern, holding it back ; he who so willingly would be her shield, who 
alone in this theatre knew the other side of her mind, become instead the 
single arrow that she could not reach ? “ I saw her Juliet,” he remembered 
stubbornly, against words she never should have spoken. An elderly 
matron near choked across her handkerchief, ‘‘ she is so sweet.” 

Now that the evening was half over, he himself became less nervous. 
He wanted to turn and look at the faces, their intentness astonished him, 
the way the story really held them. He was always more conscious of his 
individuality in a crowd than when alone. Only a book could force him 
into oblivion. He followed with detached eyes the semblance of this 
runaway, leaning against a rail, strolling through a door with little arrogant 
strides ; actually he was standing at her side (it was the second meeting), 
to recognise improbable alikeness when she had said, “‘ I lost life when I 
gave up books to what they call, live.” Nobody would believe it, least 
of all now, but the odd thing was, she was the second half of himself. 


He dared look up as the second act ended at a very strange Cordelia. 
The matron was still dabbing her face. ‘‘ Oh, the poor, unhappy little 
thing,” she wept to the bullied daughter who sat beside her, “ it is wicked 
to allow a child like that to say such dreadful things.”’ The rows were 
quiet, people talked softly ; the mood was uncertain less because they 
were unsure of the piece, than because they would not step outside the 
hypnosis of its romance. 


Ernest felt in his pocket for a sheet of paper. He hoped that his pencil 
scribble would be legible, he always got cramp when he had to write by 
hand. “ Darling, you are happy now. Why were you ever afraid ? An old 
dame beside me has been in tears for some time. So you see, you are 
absolutely safe. You almost made me forget that I am watching a play, 
period 1900. I suppose you will be furious that I am here. But if it were 
not for the ironical circumstance that having gone safely to Spitsbergen 
in a fog, I arrived in Manchester to find that a horse wants my room by 
midday to-morrow, you would never have known. I cannot stay in the 
hotel so please ” (he underlined the word three times) “ ring me up so 
that I can arrange where to meet you on Thursday. I expect I shall have 
to go back to London to-morrow and return the next day. But never tell 
me—lI’ve just seen another female in tears—that people may not like you.” 


The lights went out once more and he slipped the note into the addressed 
envelope he had remembered to bring with him. “‘ I am a little dubious,” 
Theodora whispered, she had been talking to Penelope in a strange 
language of head-shakes and nods, “as to the final result. A lot will depend 


upon the final curtain.” i 
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He was not afraid any more. Now Cordelia was doing something that 
numbed the mind, the words or scene were becoming unimportant. 
They were symbols to her ; she was working where there were no barriers, 
but all arts met. She was making even his ears not listen, his eyes not see ; 
her voice brought sounds, her face brought moods, from the stratosphere 
of thought. This was the imagination of loneliness, the abstraction of 
strength. She was a magnet for the unconscious, where no phrases mattered. 

It was her triumph that he forgot that she was there. The key of civilisa- 
tion, Ernest thought, is in our hands. This is the last moment. We already 
know ; the language will open. We shall all be initiate. Once, perhaps in 
a thousand years, the world adds a new ring to the cycle of its growth. 
It is happening now, across the continents. These characters moving 
stiffly in a room, are the crowd also in the market-place ; from a word, 
from a century-repeated formula, we decipher summons to a new 
migration. 

Something inside him had come together again. It was as if he had 
reached down and picked up the tiny, fallen screw that made a mechanism 
turn smoothly, instead of in harsh, uneven revolutions. Yet he could 
think only of a summer afternoon and Cordelia lying curled up on blue 
cushions, ‘‘ to-day I want the mountains so much that it hurts.”” Somehow 
she had replaced the papered walls, with bare green slopes climbing up 
to dwarf rhododendrons, till looking at her face in the bright sunlight of 
the open window, he had said, “‘ but Cordelia, you can’t be more than 
fifteen.”’ She had turned away to stare at the barrier of the opposite houses, 
crumpling up the collar of her soft, open shirt, with little angry jerks. 

““ You must come away,” he had said, and of course at that moment the 
telegram had arrived. “ There will be no mountains this year,” she had 
handed him the paper with the word November, with the date for Man- 
chester, printed coldly in a curt message. Then she had cried, clinging to 
his shoulders, ‘‘ how can I bear it’ and he had understood that she had 
not thought of the play but only of her hills. ‘‘ Never, never, never, have 
anything to do with the theatre,” she had shaken him a little, spilling 
letters all over the floor. 

““T wished myself to be an explorer,”’ he had answered stiffly, “‘ did you 
always want to act?’ Some thrust perhaps, of economic hazard, had 
forced her into this art she said she hated. “ Since I was a child,” a hand 
indicated fiercely something not a foot high, for her head now was in the 
cushions, as if by shutting light out, November could be kept away. ‘‘ How 
very odd, a most extraordinary choice,” it was a circle he loathed, full of 
surrender and pretence, but Cordelia had stopped crying, to sit up and 
look at him, “‘ you are too fond, Ernest, of digging up plants to see how they 
grow. 

There had been the roar of traffic then, through the open window, as 
there was now, noise in the half darkness. 

“ Well, your little friend is over, all right,” Theodora sniffed. People 
were shouting for Cordelia. In front, the white satin toga heaved, beside 
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him, tears fell on to a tiny lace handkerchief. “ But I hope she will re- 
member that it was due to Penelope’s play. And how disgracefully she has 
been treated. Nobody shouted for the author.” 

“It’s a triumph for British agriculture. Miss Bush will be able to afford 
an acre of mulch pots,” Ernest looked back at the applauding hands, 
trying to calculate royalties. Friends surrounded Penelope, shaking her 
hand, following her to the door. People blocked their own row, getting 
into the inevitable English layer of coats. Theo swept out in front of 
him, Britannia, her cloak, as she struggled into it, held out trident fashion. 
The royal blue bow of her sash had become untied. “I suppose you are 
going straight round to Cordelia,” she enquired, as they pushed their 
way, step by step, towards the main entrance. “ Certainly not. I expect 
she is being sick. She usually is, you know.”’ Fear did such extraordinary 
things to the stomach, yet it could not account for air-sickness, he reflected, 
since he felt safer in a plane than crossing the street. Adventures were 
worth while, but only in retrospect. ‘‘ I wrote her a note and I shall send 
that round.’’ What would Theodora say if he confessed that he had never 
been to the dressing room, and had only once before, seen her act ? “ At 
least, Ernest,” he could hear Cordelia saying, ‘‘ you have the good taste, 
never to visit me in the theatre.” 

It even felt strange to give the letter to a doorman, was not the link 
between them, complete anonymity ? He would have preferred to deny 
that he had seen the play. Yet if he did not try to get some message to 
her, and how else was he to do it (officially he was not supposed to know 
her address), he would be in London on Thursday, frantically trying to 
telephone, while Cordelia, awaiting his arrival, would not realise that the 
hotel was full. Worse, she might get connected to the wrong room, start 
talking to some dreadful racing stranger, confuse them both, and never 
speak to him again. Really, her refusal of the ordinary links of com- 
munication was sometimes very difficult. She saw no one, then for an 
unfathomable reason, she had called him to her for a brief moment. 
Yet to find her, was to enter a labyrinth, from the end of which she had 
probably escaped. 

A cold wind stung ears and hands, as they waited on the pavement, 
for a primitive ark on wheels, to jolt them to the hotel. Shoulders pressed 
against them, for the pavement was narrow, but voices, “‘ she is so sweet,” 
were less concerned with the play than with the problem of getting 
home. pe gee 

It had the incompleteness of life, Ernest thought, seeing in his mind 
the crowd that would, already, be waiting at her door. From victory 
grew only another struggle ; from to-night, London, each rehearsal even, 
bearing in itself possible conquest, possible defeat. It would be a glaze 
of happiness only, never quite free from fear; “love is not for me, 
Ernest, surely you understand ?”” Now would she come easily to sleep 


that was the end. 
The journey, once begun, passed in a second of time. Things seemed 
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clearer, there were more lights. Perhaps there was less fog. He was 
drained of memory; Cordelia and the evening were ten years away. 
Business problems crowded into his head ; he saw faces in a tram, and 
books ; wondered what deep instinct of escape had hunted these scholars 
from factory bench to school ? What could be absorbed in so many 
hours of work ? A cipher or a bolt, each was dumped alike upon a moving 
belt ; routine was still so strong a brake upon development, that labour 
was measured only in duration, never in terms of achievement. 

They had made no voyage, either of worlds or hours, when they re- 
entered the lounge of the hotel. Men continued to arrive from trains ; 
guests still sat in leather chairs, reading the evening papers. Automatically 
he hurried towards the lift, but Theodora put her hand upon his sleeve. 
‘‘ Well, Ernest, I came up here to be with Penelope and she has dis- 
appeared. If I were in her place, I should be crying my eyes out or raising 
hell at that theatre. Your conversation, if you have spoken at all, has been 
completely extraordinary. And now, after seeing your little friend have 
her triumph, you have not even gone to congratulate her. Do you feel 
ill ? Or are you out of your mind ? I know that I have had a completely 
unsatisfactory evening, and it is up to you to enliven it. It must be living 
abroad that has made you so dull. I have always said, it is only the English 
eae can make whoopee satisfactorily. Please get me immediately a glass 
of hot milk.” 


XI. 


Something was wrong with this modern generation. Miss Tiptaft 
stared in abstract horror, at a hole in her dusting mittens. No doubt 
Mr. North meant well, only he had been, she could call it nothing else 
in plain English but, extremely inconsiderate. How many times he had 
said to her, “‘ you need never be at the office before ten o’clock ”. She 
had meant to be early, too, in case letters had arrived, from the previous 
afternoon. In spite of her resolutions, she told her sister about meeting 
Mr. Waite, and for once, Ada had been interested, and had kept in the 
kitchen fire. Memories had crowded back until it was impossible to 
settle, and then of course, she had overslept. Panting up the difficult 
narrow stairs, she had heard the telephone ring, had got to the receiver 
only to be told, in a cross voice too, “ this is the second time I have called 
you up.’’ “ Very sorry, sir,” she had answered defensively, “it is only just 
ten.” Actually it could not have been more than six minutes past. “ I know, 
I know,” Mr. North had been positively impatient, ‘‘ but get some paper 
now and a pencil. Can you hear ? Get some paper and make it snappy. 
I am going to-morrow to New York ”. It was so vulgar, the expression 
a the tone, so unlike the orders given by a dignified and long-established 

rm. 

The pencil-point had broken in her haste, (Mr. North always laughed 
at her, for the edge she gave to them), and now she was uncertain whether 
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her blur of notes and numbers could be read. It was bewildering, she could 
not think how to start, then she heard the door below slam, and foot- 
steps on the stairs. ‘“‘ Come in, Laura”, she would say nothing about 
having waited at lunch, “I was wondering if you would come up 

“Sorry I missed you yesterday, it was the boy friend ”. Laura tried 
to speak carelessly, ‘‘ how is your boss and is he back from Manchester ? ” 

Hope could not forgo a momentary triumph, not everyone had an 
employer who disappeared, without apparent preparation, to the ends 
of the earth. “ He is sailing for America to-morrow night.” 

“What !” 

““ He rang me up at ten, to say that Pryce, of Pryce and Smith, I believe 
they used to work together, had offered him first-class expenses and a 
salary, to inspect passenger aeroplanes in the States. I suppose they are 
thinking of starting a line here.”’ 

“Does he know anything about them?” Laura was mistrustful and 
confirmed in her worst suspicions. Hope would be out of a job. 

“He always said he was air-minded,”” Hope defended. Some people 
were more competent in the air than on the ground. 

Laura sniffed. She had watched North crossing the road. ‘‘ What is 
happening to you ? ”’ It was better to be blunt. Not that there was anything 
that she could do, she thought, staring at the hole in the left mitten, 
that seemed a symbol of Miss Tiptaft’s present life. 

“To me? Oh, I’m leaving business,”’ not until she had said the words so 
gaily, had she realised, Hope felt, with a little shock, what Mr. North’s 
directions meant. 

“* Leaving business ! ”’ 

“‘ Fact of the matter is,” Hope giggled, ‘‘ Mr. North is going to shut 
the office, but he wants me to look after his flat while he is away. It is six 
months certain and it might just possibly be permanent.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“I’m sure at my age, it is perfectly respectable. “‘ People would talk 
of course, but if there were no truth in the stories did they matter ? The 
woman in the flat below was very sympathetic, she had opened the door 
sometimes when Hope had taken letters across for Mr. North, so it was 
not as if she were going to be entirely alone. “ Anyhow ”’, she defended, 
“it is a bad time now to look for another job.” 

“ Tt’s luck,” Laura shook her head, she was so bewildered, “‘ just luck, 
that’s what it is.’’ Her eyes fell on the scribbled piece of paper, “‘ whatever 
have you got here? ”’ ; 

Any other morning Hope would have snatched it away from her, but 
everything seemed suddenly upside down, (she would get away from Ada, 
she would have a room to herself), “‘ Oh, those are Mr. North’s orders, 
I am to get the light here, and the telephone, disconnected, and hurry his 
laundry back, only my pencil broke, you know how awkward little things 
like that happen just at a trunk call... ”, the most urgent was to meet 
him at the station with ten of his flying pamphlets. Where was that bit 
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of string she had saved ? It would be annoying to have to get a new ball 
the last day. ‘‘ Do you think, 5.20. means the time his train arrives, or 18 
it a telephone number ? Oh, dear me, people seem to cross the Atlantic 
these days, as if they were going to Kew. I do believe I am quite fussed. 

Laura looked at her watch, “‘ I am going to snatch a moment, bring the 
paper along and we'll try and straighten it out together over a cup of coffee.” 
She stared out of the window at the cracked tiles opposite, “‘ some people 
are fortunate.” 

‘No, dear, that’s where you are wrong,” Hope protested firmly, 
putting on her hat, “‘if people would only trust in Providence, many 
unpleasant things would never happen.” She locked the door decisively, 
and marched triumphantly down the steps. 


Ernest had gone to bed, perfectly a hippopotamus. He was not dreaming, 
he lay, humped under five separate blankets, in a swamp of sleep. He was 
not counting the sea-sick possibility of days, nor was he grieving at 
Cordelia’s silence. He was completely and slothfully unconscious. 

The telephone, for which he had listened in vain and for so long, ex- 
ploded through the darkness. It rang and rang ; fortunately he did not 
snore. The room re-echoed with sound, till at last Ernest lifted a reluctant 
ear from the pillow. He switched on the light, and noted dazedly that the 
clock on the wall said ten to three. 

“‘ Hallo,” he grunted, groping for the receiver, ‘‘ hallo, who is it?” 
If it were Pryce, commanding him to take that morning’s ship, he would 
refuse to leave at all. 

“‘Er-nest darling,” there was only one voice in the world that broke 
his name up that way, into two long syllables, ‘‘ only now I have opened 
your note. What is this about horses, I do not understand .. .” 

““ Cordelia!’ He scrambled up, out of blankets, ‘““ how are you?” 
For one blinding second, because he was half asleep, he seemed to be 
standing behind a searchlight, looking obliquely down to a freckled dome 
of tiny skull, that drew eyes to it, as sun is drawn to glass. 

h birseds? 

“* But you are happy ? ” 

“A little.” The laugh that had teased a thousand into bringing her 
roses, filled his ears as if she were in the room. “‘ Er-nest, you see how 
wrong you were. You told me it would take at least—three—plays.” 

“I didn’t believe it. But I was afraid. I wanted you not to be too sure, 
in case anything happened.” 

“There would never have been a second play.” 

““T knew that.” He was far too accurately aware of what she would 
have felt, even of what she would have done, had there been failure. 
“ Say I was afraid, Cordelia, if you like. I was, you know. My imagina- 
tion galloped off, on what might happen.” 

The wire shook with indignation. “ And I am very angry with you. 
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I though you understood me. I told you not to come to Manchester. 
Why did you?” 

_ To get the full impact of her temper, concentrated upon a telephone line, 
instead of diffused over an audience, was rather like touching a high 
voltage wire, nakedly, with the ear. What explanation was possible ? She 
persisted in supposing that he had thought she would fail, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The one thing he possessed, a perception that could 
become an X-ray of purely intellectual emotion, merely made her uneasy. 
She liked him, yes, but as he was neither a best-seller nor a dramatist, in 
her circle he did not count. He could not tell her that he had come north 
as a shield. Not even for her, but for the ultimate beauty that occasionally 
she translated to the world. To Cordelia, there was failure or success 
and nothing between them, and she would not admit (so great a fear 
it was) that she could fail. And she was right. If she became conscious 
of what she did, even for a second, she might turn into a grounded plane, 
unready for flight. “‘ I’m sorry,” he said, no, he never could explain to 
her. “‘ Please don’t be too angry.” 

““T thought you were an artist, and I see you are a stupid boy.” 

“Do you want me, darling ? I could make you very happy.” 

“‘ Er-nest, are you a taxi driver, to be so crude! ” 

“ At least let me hold your hand, and count your telegrams. I’m here 
in Manchester, for us to be together.” 

““ Not until we have changed the third act. Did it seem very thin?” 

“Damn the third act.” 

“* What have you said, Ernest, I cannot understand you.” 

“I said, to hell with the third act,” he shouted recklessly, he could 
never explain to her, and she would never forgive him. ‘‘ What does it 
matter to you, whether the play is thin or not ? You are a danger to the 
drama. You just looked wistful and the old dame next to me, burst into 
tears. You silenced a channel swimmer. It’s amoral and un-moral. How did 
you do it?” 

“‘T was very bad.” Reflective, she thought over some intonation, only 
her ears had missed. “‘ I always am, first nights.”’ Wretched little monkey, 
she dived surprisingly from teasing him, to unexpected selfless criticism. 
He wondered for a second, if she had ever been conscious of an audience, 
or if she were so conscious of it, that she could read its unspoken thoughts. 
‘“‘T wish you had not come, Ernest, my friends leave me alone, till the 
first weeks are over.” 

** When do I see you?” 

“Tf you are very good, to-day a fortnight.” 

“‘ Cordelia ! Supposing I am not here . 

“‘ You are going away?” 

‘‘ Well, you see, Cordelia, I am mad.” 

“Yes, yes, Ernest, I know, you always are.” 

“No, but this time, well, I am going to New York.” 


avy atl 
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“They’ve asked me to go to the States and look at aeroplanes. If you 
want me to join you, naturally I shall refuse. ” 

“You know I have no time for anybody, until we have altered the 
third act. But why do you want to go to America ? ” 7: 

“T don’t. I went about my ticket and I said to the clerk, this isn’t a 
holiday, it’s suicide. And he said, you’re right, sir, it is.” 

‘Oh, Ernest, you might be more considerate at this noment. Yesterday 
I cried and I cried . . . what do you mean, suicide ? ” 

“‘ Blizzards. I get so awfully sea-sick.”’ 

“Then why do you go to New York?” 

“‘ Because of the third act.” 

“Are you ill, Ernest ? Blizzards, America, suicide, what have they 
got to do with my play?” 

‘“‘ Nothing, Cordelia. Only that you won’t see me.” 

“You worry me very much. And I shall never forgive you.” He felt 
that the receiver was about to be dropped, for the sound hesitated, but 
it was lifted again, just before the connection was cut “‘ Er-nest,”’ (should 
he leave, he could go and hear the voice, even if it were not speaking to 
him,) “‘ find me a play in New York.” 

“You would hate anything I got for you. I'll try, of course.” 

““Come and see me, when you get back. Perhaps by then I shall be 
free, sometimes. Oh, this is a dog’s life,” (Ernest did not have time to 
murmer, yes,) “ good-night, darling.” ‘This time the receiver was dropped. 

He switched out the light. It would be better to sail, was it five or ten 
cents for the subway; he pulled up the blankets, wondering if they 
would remember to call him in time for the early train ? The panorama 
of the last days unrolled itself in his mind, he was already half asleep 
again. Hope had a job, Cordelia was happy. In forty-eight hours, he would 
be tossing in mid-Atlantic. Dear me, he thought, Manchester (he slapped 
down hair that would still stand up in an oily ridge), what a worth-while 
adventure it had been, and how perturbing an experience. 
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Pee POR SiON S Or sen) 
ANNEDAY, ANNDAY, ANDAY 


A Novel of Real Life 


By GERTRUDE STEIN 


CUCKOO bird is singing in a cuckoo tree, singing to me oh 
singing to me. 

It was many years before it happened that that song was 
written and sung but it did happen. 

A cuckoo bird did come and sit in a tree close by and sing, sing cuckoo 
to me. 

And this is the way it came to happen. 

As I say the song was written and sung many years before, before 
this happening. 

The song was written and sung in Italy. 

There Fred Annday was living in a villa in Fiesole. He had been born 
and raised in America had Fred Anday and there in America he had 
naturally never heard a cuckoo sing although he had heard a cuckoo 
clock sing. 

And when he first heard a cuckoo sing cuckoo, and that was in Germany 
he was convinced that it was a clock and not a bird and it took a great 
deal of argument to convince him that it really was a bird and that birds 
did sing cuckoo. 

Then a number of years afterwards in Italy and he was thinking then of 
one he loved and one who loved him and he did not see a cuckoo and 
perhaps he did not hear a cuckoo sing but he made the song, a cuckoo 
bird is sitting in a cuckoo tree singing to me oh singing to me. 

And then many years after in France he was thinking of how pleasant 
it is to be rich and he had as a matter of fact for him a fair amount of money 
in his pocket and all of a sudden he heard a cuckoo at a distance and he 
was pleased because he had money in his pocket and if you hear the 
first cuckoo of the season and there is money in your pocket it means 
that you will have money for all that year. 

And then the miracle happened. The cuckoo came and did what 
cuckoos never do and it came and sat in a tree right close to him and he 
could see it and it could see him and it gave a single loud cuckoo and flew 
away. And this was the beginning of something for him because from that 
time on he was successful and he believed in superstition yes he did. 

Fred Anneday knew all that and he knew better than that. He knew 
something else about the cuckoo. The cuckoo is a bird who occupies 
other birds’ nests. Perhaps that is the reason he brings money and success. 


Because he certainly does. 
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And Fred Anday knew that there was a monastery where there had 
been monks and the monks had been forced to leave and others who were 
not monks had taken their place and the neighbourhood gathered around 
at night and made cuckoo noises around the place all night. Cuckoo they 
said and they meant that the cuckoo takes other birds’ nests and that is 
what these people had done. And so Fred Anneday’s life was based on 
superstition and he was right. 

What had Fred Anday done all his life. 

A novel is what you dream in your night sleep. A novel is not waking 
thoughts although it is written and thought with waking thoughts. But 
really a novel goes as dreams go in sleeping at night and some dreams are 
like anything and some dreams are like something and some dreams 
change and some dreams are quiet and some dreams are not. And some 
dreams are just what any one would do only a little different always just 
a little different and that is what a novel is. 

And this is what a novel is. 

Fred Anneday all his life had loved not only one woman not only one 
thing not only managing everything, not only being troubled so that he 
could not sleep, not only his mother and religion, not only being the 
oldest and nevertheless always young enough, not only all this but all his 
life he had loved superstition and he was right. 

He had a great deal to do with everything. This was not only because 
he was one and the eldest of a very large family which he was but it was 
because he did have a great deal to do with anything. 

One of his friends was Brim Beauvais but he met him later even than 
when he loved the only woman whom he ever loved and who was larger 
and older. And he did not meet Brim Beauvais through her although he 
might have. It made him think of nightingales. Everything made him 
think of nightingales and express these thoughts. 

If any one is the youngest of seven children and likes it he does not care 
to hear about birth control because supposing he had not been. If one is 
the eldest of eight children and likes it he too does not care to hear about 
birth control but then any one knowing him would know what he would 
say if any.one asked him. 

If any one is an only child and likes it well then he is an only child and 
likes it as men or women, or as children. And they may or may not like 
birth control. There you are that is the answer and even superstition is 
not always necessary. But really it is. Of course really it is. 

Fred Anneday loved a woman and it made all the difference in his life 
not only that but that he continued to have a great deal to do with every- 
thing only it worried him less that is to say not at all and he slept well, 
that is after he had found that he loved this woman. 

Oh Fred Anneday how many things have happened, more than you can 
say. And Brim Beauvais how many things happened to Brim Beauvais. 
Not so many although he thought as many did. Did they, no they did not. 
And this goes to show how many have told how many so. And this was 
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because Brim Beauvais did not have to count for superstition. Which is a 
mistake. 

Fred Anneday was not tall but he changed and his forehead was high. 
And he changed. 

Brim Beauvais was fat that is to say he grew fatter which was not fair 
as he had been very good looking when he was thin. 

Fred Anday loved one woman and she had had a strange thing happen. 
Not that he loved her for that but it was that which brought them together. 

Listen it is very strange. But first how long has Anday lived. About 
thirty-eight years. And how was he feeling then. Very badly because he 
was very nervous and he did not sleep and his mother was older and 
thinner and active and wore a wig but bowed as he did. 

The woman that he loved was not at all like that although some men love 
ee on a woman who might have looked like their mother if she had looked 

e that. 

There had been a great many women in the life of Fred Anday before 
he loved the only woman whom he ever loved. First there was his 
mother. 

If there where they lived there had been a mother’s day she would have 
celebrated it eight times and Fred Anday the eldest always would have 
been there. He would have taken care that he was there with her to cele- 
brate it with and for her. 

What does he say and what does she say or what does she say and what 
does he say. 

Another man was Enoch Mariner and he had a beard and violet eyes 
and stood and looked at one place any time a long time. 

He said to her to the mother of Fred you are sixty but if everything is 
alright and it is it is not too late to take a lover. Did she Mrs. Anneday 
think he meant her. He certainly did and said so. But nobody knew because 
she never told and beside her sister had just died. This did not interest 
Enoch Mariner. Enoch Mariner was about forty-one years old at that 
time. 

So now there are three men and there are also more than as many women 
and there had been as many children. 

Fred Annday had no child nor did most of his sisters and his brothers. 
One had a child just one and only had one child just one. 

Brim Beauvais never had a child. His sister had. 

Enoch Mariner never had a child and he had no brothers and no sisters 
to have one. 

So there you have a great many things that happened and remember 
what a novel is it is just that. 

And now every one wishes to see any one see the family Annday although 
a great many were very cross about them. They thought they exaggerated 
being what they were and that everybody had to say or do something 
about Fred Annday. Which once he loved the only woman he ever loved 
slowly nobody did. And this in a way ceased to be exciting. But the way 
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it came about was very exciting as exciting as Dillinger and almost as 
many knew about it that is if you remember the size of their town and 
country. 


A Motto. 
How could it be a little whatever he liked. 


II 

It is impossible perfectly impossible to mention everybody with whom 
Anday had something to do. And why. Because there are so many of them. 
This is true of every one and therefore that is not what a novel is. A novel 
is like a dream at night where in spite of everything happening any one 
comes to know relatively few persons. And superstition. Superstition 
does not come in in dreaming. But in waking oh yes in waking and being 
waking oh yes it is nothing but superstition. And that is right. That is 
the way it should be. And anybody likes what they like and anybody likes 
superstition and so did Fred Anday and the only woman he loved but not 
in the same way. She was not superstitious in his way and he was not 
superstitious in her way. But he was right right to be superstitious. Oh 
yes he was. 

What is superstition. 

Superstition is believing that something means anything and that 
anything means something and that each thing means a particular thing 
and will mean a particular thing is coming. Oh yes it does. 

Fred Annday had been superstitious as a little boy. Which of course 
he had not better not. 

Brim Beauvais was superstitious but it moved slowly and as well as 
not he was not. 

Enoch Mariner was superstitious and if he was nobody came to ask 
him to like it. He liked whatever he did or did not like. He was not very 
alike. And he made no reference to a wound in his stomach which he 
had had. 

And in this town was a hotel and this at any rate is so. In this town there 
was a hotel and there was a hotel keeper and his wife and his four children 
three boys and a girl and his mother and his father and his maiden sister 
and a governess for the daughter and a woman who helped manage every- 
thing and she was a sister of Fred Annday. She came very near being older 
than Fred only she just was not although she felt herself to be in spite of 
the fact that she had an older sister who still was not older but younger 
than Fred for Fred after all was the older. Any superstition will help. And 
it did. He was the eldest and he was older. He knew to a day how he came 
to be there to stay. 

It is not at all confusing to Jive every day and to meet every one not at 
all confusing but to tell any one yes it is confusing even if only telling it to 
any one how you lived any one day and met everybody all of that day. 
And now what more can one do than that. 

And doing more than that is this. 
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A Motto. 


Once. It is always excited to say twice. 
He came twice and she coughed. 


III 


_Now I need no reason to wonder if he went to say farewell. But he never 
did. Fred Anday never said farewell to any one in a day no one ever does 
because every one sees every one every day which is a natural way for a 
day to be. Think of any village town or city or desert island or country 
house or anything. Of course no dream is like that because after all there 
has to be all day to be like that. And all day is like that. And there can not 
be a novel like that because it is too confusing written down if it is like 
that so a novel is like a dream when it is not like that. 

But what is this yes what is this. It is this. 

Now having gotten a little tired of Fred Anday but not of Mariner let 
us begin with the hotel and the hotel keeper. Everybody can go on talking 
about Fred Anday at any time. When two or three or ten people are 
together and you ask them what are they talking about they say oh about 
Fred Anday and some people are like that. They just naturally are the 
subject of discussion although everybody has said everything about that 
one and yet once again everybody begins again. What is the mystery of 
Fred Anday. Any conversation about him is a conversation about him. 
That is the way it is. Does he know it. Well I do not know that he does. 
And if he does it does not add to his superstitions. And about that he is 
right it does not add to his superstition. 

How could Enoch Mariner have loved more than one woman, of course 
he did and could. He could even very well remember asking the first woman 
he asked to marry him. Not only he remembered but also everybody who 
saw the letter and quite a few did see it because the girl proposed to was so 
surprised that she had to show it to several of her friends to help her bear 
it. 

She was going to be a school teacher and she and Enoch had met once. 
He sat down the next day so he said in his letter and took off his coat and 
he got already and he wrote her this letter. He said he knew she would not 
say yes but she would if he had said all he had to say. And he did say all 
he had to say and she said no. That is the way life began for Enoch and 
many years later any one would have married him but he was a bachelor 
and he had a beard and he walked well and he always proposed to any 
one to be their lover but was he, this nobody knows. 

See how very well Fred Anday might have come to know him but as 
a matter of fact did he I am not at all sure that he did. And if one were: 


to ask Fred Anday, he would not remember. 
A Motto. 
Pens by hens. 
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ITI 

Slowly he felt as he did. 7 

So many things happen that nobody knows that it is necessary to say 
that he was right to have his superstitions. Of course he is. What is the 
use of knowing what has happened if one is not to know what is to happen. 
But of course one is to know what is to happen because it does. Not like 
it might but might it not happen as it does of course it does. And Anday 
Fred Anday is never in tears. Not in consequence but never in tears. 

And yet Fred Anday could be treated as if he should be in tears but he 
was not beacuse he had other things. He always did have other things 
even when it was not true that he slept. 

And best of all he knew how he did. He did it very well. And because 
of this they knew how to say so. 

Every one said Anday was not like a hill or like a ball. They said he was 
not well to do but he had everything to do and he did everything. Nobody 
could look better than best at that. 

For how many reasons was Anday loved or if not loved. Just for how 
many reasons. Anybody can and could tell just for how many reasons. 

And just for how many reasons is a chinaman loved if he comes from 
Indo China. Just for how many reasons. 

Just for how many reasons is everybody loved or please just for how many 
reasons. Best of all let this be an introduction to how they feel when they 
do not remember anybody’s first name. 

One remembers only the names one has heard. 


Motto. 
Why should he go with him when he stays here for him. 


IV 


Do not bother. Do not bother about a story oh do not bother. Inevitably 
one has to know how a story ends even if it does not. Fred Annday’s 
story does not end but that is because there is no more interest in it. And 
in a way yes in a way that is yes that is always so. I can tell this story 
as I go. I like to tell a story so. 

Anybody will have to learn that novels are like that. 
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Ei CL ER LIZZY. 


By THOMAS MANN 
(Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter) 


HERE are marriages which the imagination, even the most 

practised literary one, cannot conceive. You must just accept 

them, as you do in the theatre when you see the ancient and 

doddering married to the beautiful and gay, as the given premises 
on which the farce is mechanically built up. 

Yes, the wife of Jacoby the lawyer was lovely and young, a woman 
of unusual charm. Some years—shall we say thirty years ?—ago, she 
had been christened with the names of Anna, Margarete, Rosa, Amalia ; 
but the name she went by was always Amra, composed of the initials of 
her four real ones ; it suited to perfection her somewhat exotic personality. 
Her soft, heavy hair, which she wore parted on one side and brushed 
straight back above her ears from the narrow temples, had only the dark- 
ness of the glossy chestnut; but her skin displayed the dull, dusky 
sallowness of the south and clothed a form which southern suns must 
have ripened. Her slow, voluptuous, indolent presence suggested the 
harem; each sensuous, lazy movement of her body strengthened the 
impression that with her the head was entirely subordinate to the heart. 
She needed only to have looked at you once, with her artless brown 
eyes, lifting her brows in the pathetically narrow forehead, horizontally, 
in an odd way she had, for you to be certain of that. 

But she herself was not so artless as not to know it too. Quite simply, 
she avoided exposing herself, she spoke seldom and little—and what is 
there to say against a woman who is both beautiful and silent ? Yes, the 
word artless is probably the last which should be applied to her. Her 
eye was ingenuous, but also it had a kind of luxurious cunning—you 
could see that she was not dull, also that she might be a mischief-maker. 
In profile her nose was rather too thick ; but her full, large mouth was 
utterly lovely, if also lacking in any expression save sensuality. 

This disturbing phenomenon was the wife of Jacoby the lawyer, a 
man of forty. Whoever looked at him was bound to be amazed at the 
fact. He was stout, Jacoby the lawyer ; but stout is not the word, he was 
a perfect colossus of a man! His legs, in their columnar clumsiness and 
the slate-grey trousers he always wore, reminded one of an elephant’s. 
His round, fat-upholstered back was that of a bear; and over the vast 
round of his belly his funny little grey jacket was held by a single button 
strained so tight that when it was unbuttoned the jacket came wide 
open with a pop. Scarcely anything which could be called a neck united 
this huge torso with the little head atop. The head had narrow watery 
eyes, a squabby nose and a tiny mouth between cheeks drooping with 
fulness. The upper lip and the round head were covered with harsh, 
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scanty light-coloured bristles that showed the naked skin, as on an over- 
fed dog. There was no doubt that Jacoby’s fatness was not a healthy 
kind. His gigantic body, tall as well as stout, was not muscular but flabby. 
The blood would sometimes rush to his puffy face, then ebb away leaving 
a yellowish pallor; the mouth would be drawn and sour. 

Jacoby’s practice was a limited one; but he was well-to-do, partly 
from his wife’s side ; and the childless pair lived in a comfortable apart- 
ment in the Kaiserstrasse and entertained a good deal. This must have 
been Frau Amra’s taste, for it is unthinkable that the lawyer could have 
cared for it; he participated with an enthusiasm of a peculiarly painful 
kind. This fat man’s character was the oddest in the world. No human 
being could have been politer, more accommodating, more complaisant 
than he. But you unconsciously knew that this over-obligingness was 
somehow forced, that its true source was an inward insecurity and 
cowardice—the impression it gave was not very pleasant. A man who 
despises himself is a very ugly sight ; worse still when vanity combines 
with his cowardice to make him wish to please. This was the case, I 
should say, with Jacoby ; his obsequiousness was almost crawling, it 
went beyond the bounds of personal decency. He was quite capable of 
saying to a lady as he escorted her to table: ‘‘ My dear lady, I am a 
disgusting creature; but will you do me the honour ?’’ No humour 
would be mingled with the remark, it was simply fulsome, bitter, self- 
tortured, in a word, disgusting, as he himself said. The following once 
actually happened: the lawyer was taking a walk, and a clumsy porter 
with a hand-lorry ran over his foot. Too late the man stopped and turned 
round—whereupon Jacoby, quite pale and dazed, his cheeks shaking up 
and down, took off his hat and stuttered: “I b-beg your pardon.” 
A thing like that is infuriating. But this extraordinary colossus seemed 
perpetually to suffer from a plague of conscience. When he took a walk 
with his wife on the Lerchenberg, the corso of the little city, he would 
roll his eyes round at Amra, walking with her wonderful elastic gait at 
his side and bow so anxiously, diligently and zealously on all sides that 
he seemed to be begging pardon of all the lieutenants they met, for being 
in unworthy possession of such a wondrous wife. His mouth had a 
pathetically ingratiating expression, as though he wanted to disarm 
their scorn. 

I have already hinted that the reason why Amra married Jacoby is 
unfathomable. As for him, he was in love with her ; ardently, as people 
of his physical make-up seldom are, and with such anxious humility as 
fitted the rest of his character. Sometimes, late in the evening, he would 
enter their large sleeping-chamber with its high windows and flowered 
hangings—softly, so softly that there was no sound, only the slow 
shaking of floor and furniture. He would come up to Amra’s massive 
bed, where she already lay, kneel down and with infinite caution take 
her hand. She would lift her brows in a level line, in the odd way she 
had, and look at her husband, abject before her in the dim light, with 
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a look of malice and sensuality combined. With his , trembling hands 
he would softly stroke back the sleeve and press panes fat he into 
the soft brown flesh of her wrist, where little blue veins stood out in 
the dark skin. And he would speak to her, in a shaking, half-smothered 
voice, as a sensible man in everyday life does not speak : 


““Amra, my dear Amra! I am not disturbing you? You were not 
asleep yet ? Dear God ! I have been thinking all day how beautiful you 
are and how much I love you. I beg you to listen, for it is so very hard to 
express what I feel: I love you so much that sometimes my heart con- 
tracts and I do not know where to turn. I love you beyond my strength. 
You do not understand that, I know ; but you believe it, and you must 
say, just one single time, that you are a little grateful to me. For you see, 
such a love as mine to you is precious, it has its value in this life of ours. 
And that you will never betray or deceive me, even if you cannot love 
me, just out of gratitude for this love. I have come to beg you, as seriously, 
as fervently as I can . . .”’ here the lawyer’s speech would be dissolved 
in sobs, in low, bitter weeping, as he knelt. Amra would feel moved, 
she would stroke her husband’s bristles and say over and over, in the 
soothing, contemptuous sing-song one uses to a dog who comes to lick 
one’s feet: “‘ Yes, yes, good doggy, good doggy!” 


And this behaviour of Amra’s was certainly not that of a moral woman. 
For to relieve my mind of the truth which I have so far withheld, she did 
already deceive her husband; she betrayed him for the embraces of a 
gentleman named Alfred Lautner, a gifted young musician, who at 
twenty-seven had made himself a small reputation with amusing little 
compositions. He was a slim young chap with a provocative face, a 
flowing blond mane and a sunny smile in his eyes, of which he was quite 
aware. He belonged to the present-day race of small artists, who do not 
demand the utmost of themselves, whose first requirement is to be jolly 
and happy, who employ their pleasing little talents to heighten their 
personal charms. It pleases them to take in society the réle of the naive 
genius. Consciously childlike, entirely unmoral and unscrupulous, merry 
and self-satisfied as they are, and healthy enough to enjoy even their 
disorders, they are agreeable even in their vanity, so long as that has not 
been wounded. But woe to these wretched little poseurs when serious 
misfortune befalls them, with which there is no coquetting, and when 
they can no longer be pleasant in their own eyes. They will not know how 
to be wretched decently and in order, they do not know how to attack 
the problem of suffering. They will be destroyed. All that is a story in 
itself. But Herr Alfred Lautner wrote pretty things, mostly waltzes and 
mazurkas. They would have been rather too gay and popular to be con- 
sidered music as I understand it, if each of them had not contained a 
passage of some originality, a modulation, a harmonic phrasing, some 
sort of bold effect which betrayed wit and invention ; which was evidently 


the point of the whole and which made it interesting to genuine musicians, 
H 
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Often these two single measures would have a strange plaintive, melan- 
choly tone which would come out abruptly in the midst of a piece of 
dance music and as suddenly be gone. 

Amra Jacoby was on fire with guilty passion for this young man, and 
as for him, he had not enough moral fibre to resist her seductions. They 
met here, they met there, and for some years an immoral relation had 
subsisted between them, known to the whole town, who laughed at it 
behind the lawyer’s back. But what did he think ? Amra was not sensitive 
enough to betray herself on account of a guilty conscience ; so we must 
take it as certain that however heavy the lawyer’s heart he could cherish 
no definite suspicions. 


Spring was abroad in the land, rejoicing all hearts; and Amra con- 
ceived the most delightful idea. 

“‘ Christian,’ said she—Jacoby’s name was Christian—‘ let us give a 
party, a beer party to celebrate the new brew—of course quite simply, 
but let’s have a lot of people.” 

“* Certainly,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ but could we not have it a little later ? ” 

To which Amra made no reply, having passed on to the consideration 
of details. 

“It will be so large that we cannot have it here, we must hire a place, 
some sort of out-of-doors restaurant where there is plenty of room and 
fresh air. You see that, of course. The place Iam thinking of is Wende- 
lin’s big hall at the foot of the Lerchenberg. It is separate from the 
restaurant and brewery, and connected only by a passage. We can decorate 
it for the occasion and set up long tables, drink our bock and dance— 
we must have music and even perhaps some sort of entertainment. There 
is a little stage, as I happen to know, that makes it very suitable. It will 
be a very original party and no end of fun.” 

The lawyer’s face had gone a pale yellow as she spoke and the corners 
of his mouth went down. He said : 

““My dear Amra ! How delightful it will be ! I can leave it all to you, 
you are so clever. Make any arrangements you like.” 


And Amra made her arrangements. She took counsel of various ladies 
and gentlemen, she went in person to hire the hall, she even formed a 
committee of people who were invited or who volunteered to co-operate 
in the entertainment. These were exclusively men, except for the wife 
of Herr Hildebrandt, an actor at the Hoftheater, who was herself a 
singer. Then there was Herr Hildebrandt, an Assessor Witznagel, a 
young painter, Alfred Lautner the musician and some students brought 
in by Herr Witznagel, who were to do negro dances. 

A week after Amra had made her plan, this committee met in Amra’s 
drawing-room in the Kaiserstrasse—a small, crowded, over-heated room, 
with a heavy carpet, a sofa with quantities of cushions, a fan palm, 
English leather-covered chairs and a splay-legged mahogany table upon 
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which rested several large illustrated morocco-bound volumes. There was 
a fire-place too, with a small fire still burning, and on the marble chimney- 
top were plates of dainty sandwiches, glasses and two decanters of sherry. 
Amra reclined in one corner of the sofa under the fan palm, with her 
legs crossed. She had the beauty of a warm summer night. A thin blouse 
of light-coloured silk covered her bosom, but her skirt was of heavy 
dark stuff embroidered with large flowers. Sometimes she put up one 
hand to brush back the chestnut hair from her narrow forehead. Frau 
Hildebrandt sat beside her on the sofa ; she had red hair and wore riding 
dress. Opposite the two, all the gentlemen formed a semi-circle— 
among them Jacoby himself, in the lowest chair he could find. He looked 
unutterably wretched, kept drawing a long breath and swallowing as 
though struggling against increasing nausea. Herr Alfred Lautner was in 
tennis clothes, he would not take a chair, but leaned decoratively against 
the chimney-piece, saying merrily that he could not sit still so long. 

Herr Hildebrandt talked sonorously about English songs. He was a 
most respectable gentleman, in a black suit, with a Roman head and an 
assured manner—in short a proper actor for a court theatre, cultured, 
knowledgeable and with enlightened tastes. He liked to hold forth in 
condemnation of Ibsen, Zola and Tolstoi, all of whom shared the like 
objectionable aims. But to-day he was benignly interested in the small 
affair under discussion. 

“Do you know that priceles song, ‘'That’s Maria?’” he asked. 
‘‘ Perhaps it is a little racy—but very effective. And then so-and-so— ”’ 
he suggested other songs, upon which they came to an agreement and 
Frau Hildebrandt said that she would sing them. The young painter, 
who had sloping shoulders and a very blond beard, was to give a burlesque 
conjuring turn. Herr Hildebrandt offered to impersonate various famous 
characters. In short, everything was developing nicely, the programme 
was apparently arranged, when Assessor Witznagel, who had command 
of fluent gesture and a good many duelling scars, suddenly took the 
word. 

‘* All very well, ladies and gentlemen, it looks like being most amusing. 
But if I may say so, it still lacks something ; it wants some kind of high 
spot, a climax as it were, something a bit startling, perhaps, to round the 
thing off. I leave it to you, I have nothing particular in mind, I only 
thinks. 

‘That is true enough,” Alfred Lautner’s tenor voice came from the 
chimney-piece where he leaned. “ Witznagel is right. We need a climax. 
Let us put our heads together . . .” He settled his red belt and looked 
about him, with a very engaging expression. ; 

“‘ Well, if we do not consider the famous characters as the high spot,” 
said Herr Hildebrandt. Everybody agreed with the Assessor. Something 
piquant was wanted for the principal number. Even Jacoby nodded and 
murmured, “ Yes, yes, something jolly and striking ...” They all 


reflected. 
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At the end of a minute’s pause, broken only by stifled exclamations, 
an extraordinary thing happened. Amra was sitting reclined among the 
cushions, gnawing as busily as a mouse at the pointed nail of her little 
finger. She had a very odd look on her face: a vacant, almost an irre- 
sponsible smile, which betrayed a sensuality both tormented and cruel. 
Her eyes, very bright and wide, turned slowly to the chimney-piece 
where for a second they met the musician’s. Then suddenly as she sat, 
she twitched her whole body to one side in the direction of her husband. 
With both hands in her lap she stared into his face with an avid and 
clinging gaze, her own growing visibly paler, and said in her rich, slow 
VOICE: = 

“Christian, suppose you come on at the end as a chanteuse, in a red 
satin baby-frock, and do a dance.” 

The effect of these few words was tremendous. The young painter 
essayed to laugh good-humouredly ; Herr Hildebrandt, stony-faced, 
brushed a crumb from his sleeve ; his wife coloured up, a rare thing for 
her; the students coughed and used their handkerchiefs loudly, and 
Herr Assessor Witznagel simply left the field, and went to get himself 
a sandwich. The lawyer sat huddled on his little chair, yellow in the 
face, with a terrified smile. He looked all round the circle, and stammered : 

* Buty.us, umy God sb.slp4 -snelyd. soe Jaminot upto Eee not hat 
Tisv-aeu beg pardon nw Dut necus 

Alfred Lautner had lost his insouciant expression; he even seemed 
to have reddened a little, and he thrust out his neck to peer searchingly 
into Amra’s face. He looked puzzled and upset. 

But’ she, Amra, holding the same persuasive pose, went on with the 
same impressiveness : 

“And you must sing, too, Christian, a song which Herr Lautner shall 
compose and he can accompany you on the piano. We could not have a 
better or more effective climax.”’ 

There was a pause, an oppressive pause. Then this extraordinary 
thing happened, that Herr Lautner, as it were seized upon and carried 
away by her excitement, took a step forward and his voice fairly trembled 
with enthusiasm as he said : 

“Herr Jacoby, that is a priceless idea, and I am more than ready to 
compose something. You must have a dance and song, anything else is 
unthinkable as a wind-up to our affair. You will see, it will be the best 
thing I have ever written or ever shall write. In a red satin baby-frock. 
Oh, your wife is an artist, only an artist could have hit upon the idea. 
Do say yes, I beg of you. I will do my part, you will see, it will be an 
achievement.” 

Here the circle broke up and the meeting became active. Out of polite- 
ness, or out of malice, the company began to storm the lawyer with 
entreaties—Frau Hildebrandt went so far as to say, quite loudly, in her 
Brunnhilde voice : ' 


“ Herr Jacoby, after all, you are such a jolly and entertaining man— ” 
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But the lawyer had pulled himself together and spoke, a little yellow, 
but with a strong effort at resolution : 

“4 But listen to me, ladies and gentlemen, what can I say to you? It 
isn’t my line, believe me. I have no comic gift, and besides . . . in short, 
no, it is quite impossible, alas ! ”’ 

He stuck obstinately to his refusal, and Amra no longer insisted, but 
sat still with her vacant look. Herr Lautner was silent too, staring in 
deep abstraction at a pattern in the rug. Herr Hildebrandt changed the 
subject, and presently the committee meeting broke up without coming 
to a final decision about the “‘ climax.” ; 

In the evening of the same day, Amra had gone to bed and was lying 
there with her eyes wide open; her husband came lumbering into the 
bed-room, drew a chair up beside the bed, dropped into it and said, in 
a low, hesitating voice: 

“Listen, Amra; to be quite frank, I am feeling very much distressed. 
I refused them to-day—lI did not mean to be offensive—goodness knows 
I did not mean that. Or do you seriously feel that—I beg you to tell me.” 

Amra was silent for a moment, while her brows rose slowly. Then 
she shrugged her shoulders and said : 

“IT do not know, my dear friend, how to answer you. You behaved 
in a way I should not have expected from you. You were unfriendly, 
you refused to support our enterprise in a way which they flatteringly 
considered to be indispensable to it. To put it mildly, you disappointed 
everybody and upset the whole company with your rude lack of com- 
pliance. Whereas it was your duty as host— ” 

The lawyer hung his head and sighed heavily. He said : 

‘* Believe me, Amra, I had no intention to be disobliging. I do not like 
to offend anybody ; if I have behaved badly I am ready to make amends. 
It is only a joke, after all, an innocent little dressing-up—why not ? 
I will not upset the whole affair, I am ready to...” ; 

The following afternoon Amra went out again to “‘ make preparations.” 
She drove to Number 78 Holzstrasse and went up to the second storey 
where she had an appointment. And when she lay relaxed after the 
expression of her love she pressed her lover’s head passionately to her 
breast and whispered : 

“‘ Write it for four hands. We will accompany him together while he 
sings and dances. I will see to the costume myself.” 

And an extraordinary shiver, a suppressed and spasmodic burst of 
laughter went through the limbs of both. 


For anyone who wants to give a large party out-of-doors Herr Wende- 
lin’s place on the slope of the Lerchenberg is to be recommended. You 
enter it from the pretty suburban street through a tall trellised gateway 
and pass into the parklike garden in the centre of which stands a large 
hall, connected only by a narrow passage with restaurant, kitchen and 
brewery. It is a large wooden hall, painted brightly in an amusing mixture 
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of Chinese and Renaissance styles. It has folding doors which stand open 
in good weather to admit the woodland air, and it will hold a great many 
people. f 

On this evening, as the carriages rolled up they were greeted from afar 
by the gleam of coloured lights. The whole gateway, the trees and the 
hill itself hung thick with lanterns, while the interior made an entrancing 
sight. Heavy garlands were draped across the ceiling and studded with 
paper lanterns. Hosts of electric lights hung among the decorations of 
the walls, which consisted of pine boughs, flags and artificial flowers ; 
the whole hall was brilliantly lighted. The stage had foliage plants 
grouped on either side, and a red curtain with a painted design of a pre- 
siding genius hovering in the air. A long row of decorated tables ran 
almost the whole length of the hall. And. at these tables the guests of 
Attorney Jacoby were doing themselves well on cold roast veal and 
bock beer. There were certainly more than a hundred and fifty people : 
officers, lawyers, business men, artists, upper officials, with their wives 
and daughters. They were quite simply dressed, in black coats and light 
spring toilettes, for this was a jolly, informal occasion. The gentlemen 
carried their mugs in person to the big casks against one of the walls ; 
the spacious, festive, brightly lighted room was filled with a heavy sweetish 
atmosphere of evergreen boughs, flowers, beer, food and human beings ; 
and there was a clatter and buzz of laughter and talk, the loud, simple 
talk and the high, good-natured, unrestrained, carefree laughter of the 
sort of people there assembled. The attorney sat shapeless and helpless 
at one end of the table, near the stage. He drank little and now and then 
addressed a laboured remark to his neighbour, Frau Regierungsrat 
Havermann. He breathed offensively, the corners of his mouth hung 
down, he stared fixedly with his bulging watery eyes into the lively 
scene, with a sort of melancholy remoteness, as though there resided in 
‘all this noisy merriment something inexpressibly painful and perplexing. 

Large fruit tarts were now being handed round for the company to 
cut from ; they drank sweet wine with these, and the time for the speeches 
arrived. Herr Hildebrandt celebrated the new brew in a speech almost 
entirely composed of classical quotations, even Greek. Herr Witznagel, 
with florid gestures and ingenious turns of phrase, toasted the ladies, 
taking a handful of flowers from the nearest vase and comparing each 
flower to some feminine charm. Amra Jacoby, who sat opposite him in 
a pale yellow silk frock, he called “‘ a lovelier sister of the Maréchal Niel.” 

Then she nodded significantly to her husband, brushing back her 
hair from her forehead ; whereupon the fat man arose and almost ruined 
the whole atmosphere by stammering a few words with painful effort, 
smiling a repulsive smile. Some half-hearted bravos rewarded him, then 
there was an oppressive pause, after which jollity reigned triumphant 
once more. All smoking, all a little elevated by drink, they rose from 
table and with their own hands and a great deal of noise removed the 
tables from the hall to make way for the dancing. 
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It was after eleven and high spirits reigned supreme. Some of the 
guests streamed out into the brightly lighted garden to get the fresh air, 
others stood about the hall in groups, smoking, chatting, drawing beer 
from the kegs and drinking it standing. Then a loud trumpet call sounded 
from the stage, summoning everybody to the entertainment. The band 
arrived and took its place before the curtains ;_ rows of chairs were put 
in place and red programmes distributed on them, the gentlemen ranged 
themselves along the walls. There was-an expectant hush. 

The band played a noisy overture, and the curtains parted to reveal 
a row of negroes horrifying to behold in their barbaric costumes and 
their blood-red lips, gnashing their teeth and emitting savage yells. 

Certainly the entertainment was the crowning success of Amra’s 
party. As it went on, the applause grew more and more enthusiastic. 
Frau Hildebrandt came on in a powdered wig, pounded with a shepherd- 
ess’ crook on the floor and sang—in too large a voice—‘‘ That’s Maria ! ” 
A conjuror in a dress coat covered with orders performed the most 
amazing feats; Herr Hildebrandt impersonated Goethe, Bismarck and 
Napoleon in an alarmingly lifelike manner; and a newspaper editor, 
Dr. Wiesensprung, improvised a humorous lecture which had as its 
theme bock beer and its social significance. And now the suspense reached 
its height, for it was time for the last, the mysterious number which 
appeared on the programme framed in a laurel wreath and was entitled 
“ Little Lizzy,” Song and Dance, music by Alfred Lautner. 

A movement swept through the hall and peoples’ eyes met as the 
band sat down at their instruments and Alfred Lautner came from the 
doorway, where he had been lounging with a cigarette between his pouting 
lips, to take his place beside Amra Jacoby at the piano, which stood in 
the centre under the stage in front of the curtains. Herr Lautner’s face 
was flushed and he turned over his manuscript score nervously ; Amra 
for her part was rather pale. She leaned one arm on the back of her 
chair and looked loweringly at the audience. The bell rang, the pianists 
played a few bars of an insignificant accompaniment, the curtains parted, 
little Lizzy appeared. 

The whole audience stiffened with amazement as that tragic and 
bedizened bulk shambled with a sort of bear-dance into view. It was 
Jacoby. A wide, shapeless garment of crimson satin, without folds, fell 
to his feet; it was cut out above to make repulsive display of the fat 
neck, stippled with white powder. The sleeves consisted merely of a 
shoulder puff, but the flabby arms were covered by long lemon-coloured 
gloves; on the head perched a high blond wig with a swaying green 
feather. And under the wig was a face, a puffy, pasty, unhappy and 
desperately jolly face, with cheeks that shook pathetically up and down 
and little red-rimmed eyes that strained in anguish towards the floor 
and saw nothing else at all. The fat man hoisted himself with effort 
from one leg to the other, while with his hands he either held up his 
skirts or else weakly raised his index fingers—these two gestures he 
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had and knew no others. In a choked and gasping voice he sang, to the 
accompaniment of the piano. 
The lamentable figure exhaled more than ever a cold breath of anguish. 
It killed every light-hearted enjoyment and lay like an oppressive weight 
upon the assembled audience. Horror was in the depths of all these 
spell-bound eyes, gazing at this pair at the piano and at that husband 
there. The monstrous unspeakable scandal lasted five long minutes. 
Then came a moment which none of those present will forget as long 
as they live. Let us picture to ourselves what happened in that frightful 
and frightfully involved little instant of time. , ed 
You know of course the absurd little jingle called ‘“ Little Lizzy. 
And you remember the lines : 
I can polka until I am dizzy, 
I can waltz with the best and beyond, 
I’m the popular pet, little Lizzy, 
Who makes all the men-folks so fond— 
which form the trivial and unlovely refrain to three longish stanzas. 
Alfred Lautner had composed a new setting to the verses I have quoted, 
and it was, as he had said it would be, his masterpiece. He had, that is, 
brought to its highest pitch his little artifice of introducing into a fairly 
vulgar and farcical piece of hack-work a sudden phrase of genuine creative 
art. The melody, in C-major, had been in the first strophes insipidly 
pretty and perfectly banal. At the beginning of the refrain the time was 
accelerated and dissonances occurred, which by means of a constant 
accentuation of a G-sharp made one expect a transition into F-sharp 
major. ‘These dissonances went on developing up to the word “ beyond,” 
and after the “ I’m the ” a culmination into F-sharp major should have 
followed. Instead of which the most surprising thing happened. That is, 
through a harsh turn, by means of an inspiration which was almost a 
stroke of genius, the key changed to F-major and the little passage which 
followed, with the use of both pedals on the long-drawn-out first syllable 
of the word Lizzy was of indescribable, of almost painful effectiveness. 
It was astonishing, a complete surprise, an abrupt attack on the nerves— 
it shivered down the back, it was a miracle, a revelation, it was like a 
curtain torn away to reveal something nude. 


And on the F-major chord Attorney Jacoby stopped dancing. He 
stood still, he stood as though rooted to the stage, with his two fore- 
fingers lifted, one a little lower than the other. The word Lizzy stuck in 
his throat, he was dumb ; almost at the same time the accompaniment 
broke sharp off, and the incredibly absurd and ghastly figure stood there 
frozen, with head thrust forward like a steer’s, staring with inflamed 
eyes straight before him. He stared into the brightly lighted, decorated, 
crowded hall, in which, like an exhalation from all these people, the scandal 
hung and thickened into visibility. He stared at all these upturned faces, 
foreshortened and distorted by the lighting, into these hundreds of pairs 
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of eyes all directed with the same knowing expression upon himself and 
the couple at the piano. In a frightful stillness, unbroken by the smallest 
sound, his gaze travelled slowly and uneasily from the pair to the audience, 
from the audience to the pair, while his eyes widened more and more. 
Then knowledge seemed to flash across his face, like a sudden rush of 
blood, making it red as the frock he wore, then giving way to a waxen 
yellow pallor—and the fat man collapsed, making the platform creak 
and shudder beneath his weight. 

For another moment the stillness reigned. Then there came shrieks, 
hubbub ensued, a few gentlemen took heart to spring upon the platform, 
among them a young doctor—and the curtains were drawn together. 

Amra Jacoby and Alfred Lautner still sat at the piano. They had 
turned a little away from each other, and he, with his head bent, seemed 
to be listening to the echo of his F-major chord, while she, with her 
birdlike brain, had not yet grasped the situation, but stared round her 
with vacant face. 

The young doctor came back presently. He was a little Jewish gentle- 
man with a serious demeanour and a small pointed beard. People sur- 
rounded him at the door with questions—to which he replied with a 
shrug of the shoulders and the words: “ All over.” 
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EAR-RING 


By D. A. HILL 


OMEONE had bought her with two diamonds and she carried 

that implication with her, as heads, self-consciously and a shade 

too indifferently, did not turn towards her. One sensed her coming 

(it was the same, last night) but having had two nights of exactly 
this same entrance, Madelon Thorpe felt slightly immunized against it. 
She thought, this is my third night in Athens. Madelon measured time 
by those diamonds, they stressed something, were other than they 
appeared (don’t look at her), were shriek-marks obviously, were paper- 
weights, set at two corners of the billowing fabric of her perception of 
this ball-room, dining-room of the Hétel Acropole et Angleterre, embossed 
in gold letters on the menu. Madelon measured time by those stones ; 
I have been here three days, I sailed from the port of London to the port 
of Athens ; it must be now, nearly a month since we left. One had to 
hold on to something. 

Archie Rowe was their guest, Eleanor’s guest that is, I am Eleanor 
Eddington’s guest. If only Eleanor wouldn’t hunch forward so (she thought 
of her as ‘‘ Eleanor ” in this milieu, rather than “‘ E.E.” or ‘‘ Edd,” as 
she had learned to call her). If only Eleanor wouldn’t leave everything to 
me. Archie Rowe, half-Greek, had the most fantastic ideas of how people 
from London should act. Here, everyone knew everything. Dare she ask 
about the diamonds ? He would make no obvious comment. She must 
wait patiently. The diamonds were cutting into circles of small-talk ; 
compact, magnetic centres, grouped about small tables, and, at intervals, 
larger tables, by some law of common gravitation, gravitated from them. 
They might be divided in everything, upper, lower and middle parties, 
royalists and Venizelists, but by some unwritten pact, transcending 
the mere manifestoes of kings and emperors, they were banded together 
against this ; this not too attractive, not too un-attractive visitor from 
beyond the Black Sea. Though almost all were visitors, they revolved in 
their various circles (small tables and larger, set at intervals), away, at 
least, from this. In their incredible disparities and antipathies, social, 
racial and political, they were held together by one thing—their aloofness 
from the diamonds. 

The diamonds, rather than the woman who wore them, sought recogni- 
tion. Or were the diamonds arrogant in their indifference, did they, by 
some occult power, drive these human entities to shun them ? Archie 
Rowe would have their history. They might have been gouged out, 
en passant, from a royal diadem, or, equally, they might have -been 
filched from some sacrosanct Byzantine shrine. Or, even more astonish- 
ingly, they might have been the exact and peculiar property of the taller 
partner, a stolid bulk of broadcloth that followed the satin sheath, above 
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which rose a head, a catastrophe, pale and cut-off and un-related to the 
body, swathed in black, beneath it. The head was, in no way, remarkable. 
Madelon (not looking at it) remembered it from last night, from the 
night before last. The shoulders and the head were a marble cast, Clyte, 
set on a black stand; this head would revolve, if the base were edged 
slightly to left, to right. Almost, one felt, the bulkier attendant, who might 
be equally a butler or a grand-duke, was curator of this questionable 
treasure—a not very good head, done in inferior marble, of a second-rate 
Clyte. The hair, loose above the temples, was of no special period ; late 
Edwardian might suggest it. The black velvet band, at the throat, suggested 
a crack in the bust that had not been adequately mended. Altogether, 
the thing was not worth looking at ; an unwritten yet overstressed social 
law decreed, moreover, that one should not look. 


* * * 


The diamonds were, unquestionably, out of all proportion, but it 
couldn’t be just that. Archie Rowe, assuredly, had chapter and verse 
up his sleeve. The pair drawn, so to speak, in the wake of those stones, 
might be anybody. But where everybody was somebody, and all non- 
relatedly and extravagantly individual, how did it happen that these two, 
dressed in black, correct in all their attitudes, attracted this sort of implied 
and negative attention? The waiters had left a narrow gangway. But 
between their row and that other set of tables, shoved, in intimate irregu- 
larity, against a dark maroon curtain, ran Lethe or Styx. Was it just the 
diamonds did it ? Whose were they ? Who had worn them? They were 
search-lights. Revolving lights, from a squat lighthouse, cut across small 
tables and larger tables, all of whose personal individualities were 
magnetized to this one point, their supreme indifference. Whatever they 
might whisper furtively, hiding a cough, as it were, behind a napkin, 
be sure it was not diamonds. Did Madelon imagine it ? It seemed the 
negation of their impression, was focussing it all in her direction. She 
would be fused herself, to a common centre (if she did not dodge their 
influence, like these others) and be burnt up by them. 


But this was ridiculous. She was giving them undue value. There was 
so much else to think of. Talk ran high ; no matter how decorous the 
undertone, one felt there was some high voltage, some high-explosive 
power, about the simplest utterance. One almost saw glitter of epigram, 
running like a magnesium flare from table to table ; large table-circles 
and smaller circles, seemed to repeat collective messages, in different 
languages. There was incredible babel of tongues; each cut across the 
other, French, English, English-French, French-English. Occasionally, 
there was an unpredictable guttural undertone ; somewhere, just beneath 
them, must be the Dutch ambassador, for Archie Rowe was saying, 
“Miss Eddington, there’s a dance to-morrow at the Dutch Legation, 


do you care for dancing ? ” 
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Talk about anything but the diamonds. The woman was about to sit 
down. Certainly, I don’t know what it’s all about, but someone must look 
at her. It makes it too important that.no one should look. Almost, as if 
mesmerized by the diamonds, Madelon looked up. There was nothing 
new in this sight. The black, rather heavy, broad-cloth shoulders of the 
male partner, were, as usual, inclined slightly as he waited for his companion 
to be seated. The black satin sheath was without wrinkle or fold, as if an 
expert lady’s maid had, just this moment, run an iron across it. ‘The sheath 
wrinkled in parallel lines, as a knee bent slightly. The owner of the 
diamonds shoved a knee round the edge of the table, finding a foot-hold, 
the other side of Lethe. Across Styx, she flung out a-smile. 


* * * 


Nobody answered the smile. The petroleum magnate, just above the 
diamonds, went on talking to his secretary. She always wore the same hat. 
From time to time, she affectedly dipped its forward-set willow-plume 
across her eyes, and as affectedly, flung it back. She and the wife of the 
military attaché from Washington, always wore their hats. Petroleum 
and attaché sat above Eleanor, Archie Rowe and Madelon; almost at 
their elbow, the other side, sat England talking French to somebody, 
with morose almond eyes, who might be Persian. A girl, alone at a 
table, had been pointed out, at lunch time, as relief-committee back from 
Serbia. Dutch a bit lower down, and another guttural. Beyond, was the 
edge of no-man’s-land, people even Archie Rowe couldn’t find time to 
bow to. And all talking and no one talking, she felt certain, about diamonds. 
Eleanor, at last, realizing that mischief might be done here and Archie 
Rowe might be annoyed, was now patiently staring at them. Madelon, 
having all but smiled at the diamond, now in question, thought she might 
as well say something. She formed a question, with half-open lips, which 
Archie fearfully interrupted, “ Ah— ” as he let slide his shallow soup- 
spoon, he turned sideways to take the wine-list from the waiter, and 
breathed rather than whispered, ‘‘ fabulous Wr-ussians .”’ 

They must be that, certainly. 

What Russian was not fabulous, who had escaped a red revolution by 
way of a black sea, moreover, complete with diamonds ? There was no 
other possible Russian in this hotel, perhaps not in the whole world. 
Say “ Russian” and you say “ fabulous.”’ Archie had told them nothing. 


He seemed to sense everything, separately, from the two sides of his face, 
like a fish. 


* * * 


__ The diamonds diminished. One was cut off by the pink lamp-shade ; 
identical lamps were set on all their tables. The diamond hung, glittering 
in space, against the dark maroon curtain. It was laid vertical on dark 
velvet, like a diamond in a show-case, reversing the common-places of 
mere gravity. It should fall down or they should fall down or they should 
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fall up. War dizziness and late London war and a trip, but three days 
finished, on a winter sea, from the port of London to the port of Athens, 
made all this feasible. Everything, in this back-water, left by the high-tide 
of events, went round in concentric circles. Only the diamond remained 
static, it was the centre of a mystical circle, a problem out of geometry. 
The upside-down museum-case held a head, now she thought of it, 
guillotined by a narrow bank of black-velvet (French revolution, Russian 
revolution) ; it seemed the only reality in the surcharged atmosphere of a 
room, where everything might, at any moment, slip over the edge of 
nothing into nowhere. Hold on to something. Archie was naming various 
notables to Eleanor, indicating their whereabouts, with an inclination of 
a shoulder or almost imperceptible jerk of an elbow. He covered even these 
slightest of indiscretions, by side-talk in Greek to a waiter ; his words, 
now as she attended to them, seemed to merge into the syllables of that 
pair, across the narrow aisle. Russian and modern Greek—was there so 
much to choose between them ? 


Where there were so many questions to be asked, why not stick, as 
everyone else seemed bent on ignoring it, to the most obvious ? Where did 
the diamonds come from ? People, even Russians, even in nineteen-twenty, 
didn’t go about, even in Athens, wearing jewels, like roc’s eggs, in their 
ears. 


* * pe 


Madelon said a number to herself, thought “‘ nineteen-twenty,” and 
already, the hard fact of four decisive numbers in a row (1-9-2-0) had 
jerked her into some feasible contact with these others. She repeated the 
number to herself, across the laboured witticisms of Archie Rowe, at the 
expense of the late head of the British school of Athens. The discreet 
jibe was carefully calculated to reach the ears of the present head of the 
school, who was, Archie had earlier informed them, the owner of the 
somewhat coffin-like, somewhat something-in-the-diplomatic set of 
shoulders, two tables beyond them, to his left. Was this arrangement of 
tables carefully calculated, or were they all dumped down, anywhere ? 
Certainly, it would be assumed that they, personally, were above the salt, 
but, then, how did those particular Russians happen to have snaffled 
that desirable corner table ? Or was it all chance ? There did seem, it is 
true, a sort of loose logic in the arrangement of their neighbours, this side 
of the aisle. They were all, so to speak, English-speaking, a mixed, to be 
sure, bag, but differentiated somehow from Balkans, Russians, native 
Greeks, visiting Roumanians ; the inhabitants of the lower half of the 
room were frankly indefinable. The Russians with the diamonds seemed 
to be the high-water mark of the Balkan tide-wave. Nineteen-twenty, 
Madelon repeated, like some abracadabra (1-9-2-0), a charm to make this 
snap into some proportion. I am in Athens, she said to herself, and this 
is nineteen-twenty ; she repeated it like a telephone number. 
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Now, as she said to herself, it took form. Madelon found she had some- 
thing else to hold to, beside diamonds. One, nine, two, O. Write it in a 
row, like a sum from the baby-arithmetic, or write it, with dashes in 
between, like a Morse-code signal. It was some sort of signal. Everything in 
the world had gone down, in a vortex of babel-tongues, long since. 
This was a whirl-pool in a back-wash, something, in miniature, of what 
that had been. It was a relic; already, in nineteen-twenty, pre-war. 
Pre merry-widow, at that. 

The crowd looked, for all its casual appearance, like a carefully arranged 
curtain for an opera-bouffe finale. But it is something quite different ; 
really, she thought, it is chemistry, it is pure geometry. They were a 
fabulous mixture, altogether, in a test-tube (that hotel ball-room). Little 
tables and larger seemed to seethe, each with its particular alchemic pro- 
perty. The diamonds were two radium-points of something indissoluble, 
where everything else was seething. The rest of the mixture, vibrated away, 
in chemical disapprobation, would have nothing to do with them. 
‘“‘ Prophilia?”’ asked Archie Rowe, with a slightly quizzical inflection, 
as if to remind her where she was, dragging her back from diamonds. 


* * * 


“Oh yes,” she said quickly, ‘‘ thank you so much. I like it so much.” 
She had said all this before, she knew exactly what she would say, she 
knew he would say, ‘‘ Do you like the retsinato ? ’’ Even before he spoke 
the word, she knew he was going to ask if they liked the resinous Greek 
wine, as if she were thinking for him, for herself. It was a common-place 
question, here, and it had a common-place answer, yet as she said it, she 
seemed to have been saying it over and over, all her life, with no interim, 
of boats and ports, and blue hyacinths in a basket, at Gibraltar. She knew 
she had to say it, so she said it, “‘ It takes tzme to get used to it. It has a 
special sort of tang, hasn’t it ? I mean, after one has got used to it,” etcetera. 
She was saying it for Eleanor. Why didn’t Eleanor speak up, say her own 
lines ? She drags me into this startling milieu and just leaves me to 
flounder in it. ‘‘ Petroleum,” said Eleanor. 

Archie Rowe had an infallible, Levant perception of all the shades of 
everything that didn’t matter. Or did petroleum matter? There were 
wells here, drills there, claims somewhere other... the Standard-oil 
people. She let Eleanor get on with it, while she tried to detach herself 
from them, by listening-in, on her own, to the actual petroleum, in person 
at her shoulder. What would he say about it ? 


* * * 


It was not that the voice was so specifically “ American,” though it 
was that. Itwas the quality of the tone, rather than the words or the accent, 
that seemed to vibrate in a different atmosphere, or in a different lack of 
atmosphere, would perhaps be more explicit. They bored into the thick 
Balkan air like one of his own steam-drills. Steam-drill of his accent, 
made vacuum about it. Each word fell precisely, with a mechanical 
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tip-tap, like words written on a machine. Almost, visibly, a ribbon ticked 
in the air between them. Madelon listened-in to this arid, not unpleasant 
voice that somehow, for all its constructed integrity, spelt destruction. 
It destroyed this thick air, laden with cross-currents and counter-currents 
of diplomatic suavity, like a truck piled high with dynamite, veering 
suddenly into a mardi-gras carnival. Respecting it, Madelon yet turned 
with a new vision to the almond-eyed Levant who might, with all his 
apparent futility, be something true-Persian, out of an art collection. 
With all his dreary, rather oiled Levant-like stupidity, there was a sugges- 
tion, as of a garden; minute, flat roses twined over a trellis, his non- 
communicable eyes looked inward. Spice-jasmine might not exactly 
express anything about him. It was a sensation, maybe a false sensation, 
but spare me from the steam-drill. I’d rather rot with Omar. 


I know this rotting with Omar is quite wrong and Athens is the last 
place to say it, but spare me from the steam-drill. Nevertheless, she 
continued to follow the tick-tick in the air, with a sort of fascination of 
desperation. No wonder the world fears this hundred-per-cent American ; 
we must be loyal to it. It deflates Archie Rowe, for one thing, and values the 
studied negligence and would-be aristocratic insolence of his expensively 
acquired manner, at its worth. It manages to put in its place, the not 
unmusical low drawl, that is the head of the British school of Athens, 
speaking French, with that explicit sort of accent, to the sallow com- 
plexioned Levant, who might be Persian. Persians and Greeks. The 
petroleum-king said nothing actively destructive, but what he said 
demolished everything. No Jléger-de-main of the unconscious or sheer 
conscious ingenuity, could really, ever (could it ?) link Sparta up with 
oil-wells and the Hellespont with steam-drills ? Archie was speaking 
of these same things, but in a slightly superior manner, now, to Eleanor. 
Archie would consider it beneath his dignity to refer to Xerxes, Thucydides 
or what not; he ignored the surface values of antiquity. Not so the petroleum 
magnate. He peppered his discourse with them. Yet his phrases suggested 
a thumbed text-book, rather than reality, either spiritual or economic. 
He was discussing an excursion with the secretary, whose slightly weary 
intonation vaguely suggested Boston. Delphi, he was explaining, was quite 
out of the question, the road was broken, or flooded or taken over by 
brigands. Anyhow, they couldn’t get to Delphi. He might charter some 
sort of tramp to take them to Aegina. She should see Eleusis . . . Marathon 
...a tablet set up to the thousand slain at Thermopolae, or was it at 


Chateau Therry ? 


Xerxes—Salamas—Woodrow Wilson—the Ulysses-bow of the last 
Geneva conference—the Achilles heel of something or somebody or other— 
a dump of supplies, left by a battleship that hadn’t managed to get to 
Constantinople—this was ail so much old iron, scrap-iron, to be disposed | 
of. But not to be annihilated just like that, dynamited to nothing ; O, no ! 
There were waste products to be utilized, the very thoughts, one felt, 
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of Socrates still gave off their utilitarian by-product. The slender, in- 
tellectualized fingers were manipulating, well in anticipation of dessert, 
the long, slender cigar. He was already waiting for his cigar. For a moment, 
that pair of apparently ill-assorted Americans, who yet vibrated to some- 
thing (for all her teriderly, weary Boston manner) in common, seemed more 
astonishing than any mere flagrant white Russians, escaping by way of a 
black sea, from a red peril. The white Russians were apparently doomed. 
How long would they hold out? Probably, just as long as they could 
accrue credit, or attain merit, from the diamonds. 

She had got it down to dollars and diamonds. (One must hold on to 
something.) The mid-West by way of Wall Street voice, ruled lines on 
paper, neat columns of debit and loss and fractional margins. Say one, 
nine, two, O, and link it up to something. Anything, everything else here, 
fluttered in and out of the dimensions, in and out of history, destroyed the 
most simple time-values, brought pre-war into some perspective but by 
way of things forgotten or relegated to an attic, with old copies of Flora- 
dora. The old-copy-book with lines, ruled in precise fours, and the 
thumbed score of Floradora were resurrected here, and here, of all places. 
History repeated itself in white-Russian coiffures, out of a smart show-case 
of the late nineties. Have we come to Athens for this ? 

Dollars and diamonds, at least, punctuated all this ; the only feasible 
and solid points of reality were, yet, the most unreal. ‘The white Russians 
depended on that most mystical value, a value set by some Levant 
merchant on two diamonds, on their lives exactly. Wall-street might 
totter, at any moment, like a too-high wall of bricks, come tumbling 
down and Liberty fall, with a splash, to rust in the north river. Liberty ? 
Wasn’t that just the thing that had held the show together ? Acropole et 
Angleterre, she read again under her breath, pretending to scan the menu. 
But that combination was impossible. 

Not so impossible. Wasn’t there Lord Byron by the Zappeon Garden, 
wasn’t there Timon of Athens... Maid of Athens...why not ? There 
was no tracking down reality, through poetry, or was it the Prophilia? 
I’ve not had more than two glasses. Archie tilts the bottle toward me as I 
finger the stem of my glass, an almost empty crystal goblet in which I 
might see anything. Hold on to some reality. What then, is reality? 
Diamonds ? Petroleum ? White wine, certainly, with a name, Prophilia. 
She wanted to ask Archie Rowe about the other wines here. But, as he was 
still outlining, in a slightly self-deprecatory manner, pronunciation of 
modern Greek for Eleanor, she let her mind slide off this suave, too-subtle 
layer and slip back to the uncompromisingly pitched voice that was now 
holding forth to the secretary, likewise on Greek etymology. His was more 
practical, explicit; it applied equally to Woodrow Wilson and to Pericles. 
Autocracy, he was explaining to the slightly (one felt) supercilious secre- 
tary, was rule of the few, democracy (ah, there we are) of the many. There 
was plutocracy as well (he must know all about that), demos, he said was 
their state, a deme. O, the United States of Pericles, yes certainly. It was 
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a new light on that past. Demos, a deme, our state, the English county, 
or the French province (he knows everything). Archie was now holding 
forth, rather more from the autocratic level, on a little “ do ” at Oxford. 
How long would Eleanor conceal the barb that was on the verge of being 
let fly ? Madelon would have been interested in hearing Archie Rowe’s 
paternal grandfather’s history, an Englishman of the Gladstone and the 
seven-isles’ tradition. Archie would probably consider it ‘‘ not done ” to 
be too serious about the old Ionian controversy. Madelon would be sure to 
approach the subject from exactly the wrong angle. She was tired of the 
arid vibration of the magnate. Did one come here to Athens to learn facts, 
with a mid-west accent, from the back of the dictionary, over Greek 
white-wine ? How could she reach Archie, before Eleanor let her barb fly ? 
If she said something definitely to do with nineteen-twenty, she might 
make a lé. She said, é, Liaison, heptanésos. 

She breathed heptanésos, under her breath, no use saying it out aloud. 
It meant the seven islands, but she didn’t dare pronounce it. She de- 
liberately shut out the arid mid-west voice, that went on talking about 
democracy. She thought, democracy, a deme, daemon, diamond. She 
thanked Archie Rowe, yes a drop more, but (archly) no more—how 
exactly did you pronounce it? Prophilia, the Greek word looked so 
exciting, written like that, in Greek letters, on the bottle. He said she 
was quaint, managing, curiously, to insert a w between the syllables, 
breaking up the word in syllables and managing (how did he do it ?) to 
insinuate his overworked lisping w somewhere. He asked them if they had 
any other special preference for Greek wine, he himself preferred French 
always, the implication being that they had made a social blunder, or 
not ? She answered, anyway, with no hesitation, exalted by the sound 
and delight of it, Mavrodaphne. She had no idea of what it was like, she 
said, had only seen the word printed, and the look of it made her quite 
drunk. “ O, old ’daphne,”’ he dismissed it. 

But now they were on the subject of grapes, couldn’t he talk about 
them ? She wanted to ask him about their different vineyards, about red, 
black and white grapes, some sort of dwarf-grape, she had heard mentioned 
somewhere, that someone said was not the usual currant. Grapes ripened 
specifically flavoured, she had been told, on the rock-slopes of Achaea, 
and wasn’t that (hadn’t he told them earlier) his nome ? Demos, a deme, 
nomos, a state or wasn’t it? There were the white mulberry trees and 
black. Did they make wine from the berries ? Silk-worms ? These were the 
things that mattered. But Archie Rowe would go on impressing himself 
and the neighbouring tables, about somebody-or-other at Oxford who 
had been sent down, or sent up (did they know him ?) not turning his slant 
fish-eyes, but drawing their attention, by a flutter of an eyebrow, to another 
excellency or other who had entered. The wife of the American military 
attaché was by far the best dressed woman in the room. She wore a bundle 
of violets, at her waist. She sat a little too self-consciously erect, “‘ quaint,” 
as Archie would have put it, as her arm bent awkwardly to the suave 
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formality, as that excellency bent to brush her fingers. She was young, 
happy, pretty, no doubt superlatively tactful, but she creaked, just a little, 
in her social joints. 

* * * 

Someone, not visible, the other side of the attaché, was saying in 
another near-Boston voice (another petroleum secretary ?) that they were 
all like that, tiresome, and she was sure that Allie shouldn’t be hurt about 
it. Would her mother please tell Allie (dear child) that they were all like 
that ? Why shouldn’t she do a little digging ? Poor little thing, it showed a 
suitable interest, didn’t it ? And with that pathetic little pen-knife, saved 
over, so touching, from her school pencil-box, at home. That really was 
the last touch. Who was it had pounced on her? And from what excavation 
trench, exactly ? She’d have something to say to them (tell Allie)... 
This famous Allie was no doubt, the leggy child she had brushed against, 
on the stairs, taking two at a time, gallantly, till she saw some grown-up 
coming. Allie was now, apparently, upstairs, sleeping. 

One looked through one eye of Archie Rowe and out of the other. He 
had two eyes, for a Chelsea art-ball, painted over a sallow, pink, English- 
Levant face. His mother drew far away. One could not visualize a pure 
Greek mother for this. She lived at Patras. They must stop at Patras, he 
said, on their way up the Corinthian Gulf. He wanted them to see all the 
“‘ beawty spots,” Corfu certainly. They awaited, while a bodiless, pseudo- 
French confection, of sorts, was shoved between their shoulders. 

The young wife of the American military attaché was obviously very 
popular. The clear hyacinth-pink and wedgewood-blue and primrose- 
yellow of the gowns she had worn, with suitable accessories, these three 
nights to dinner, made Madelon think of the paper-dolls she had cut out, 
as a child, with a bouquet or a parasol or a basket to match each individual 
costume. It was as if these notable frocks were flimsy things to dress a doll 
in. The fabulous Russian had only one frock obviously. The clothes of the 
English group were weathered and a bit old-fashioned, apparently, by 
choice. The paper-doll brought the backs of coloured magazines into 
focus. Who would have expected that here ? Wasn’t it enough to cope with 
history in its magnified and heroic dimensions, without bringing in an 
apple-blossom paper-doll, who could never have been Marie Antoinette ? 
People, here, were all out of art-collections. Why, this doll ? 

Even Archie here, for instance, as he turned the other fish-side, in 
possible recognition of yet another “‘ celeb-wity,” was almost out of an 
Egyptian room, albeit, in a provincial and not very good collection. He 
was second-rate but authentic. His dinner-jacket was too perfect. His 
hands were podgy but sensitive, he was not, in the least, what he most 
affected, English. There was, now, the tuning-up of an orchestra—did 
Archie say, Hungarian ?—from a gallery. Music lifted the floor and the 
tables with it, to a blue-danube period-waltz. They were whirled high, 
and dropped, as down the shaft of a lift, by the whirl-wind bow of the 
leader, who shook dark hair forward, to greet applause, over a balcony. 
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It was only the preliminary bars, to show what they could do. Now he 
began in earnest. 

They sometimes cleared the tables, Rowe said, toward midnight, did 
Miss Eddington dance? Eleanor shot a shocked “ certainly not” at 
Archie, who retired, like a turtle, into his dinner-jacket. There was a 
pronounced flutter of heightened conversation, as they drew near coffee. 
Would they like it in the lounge ? Eleanor snapped “‘ no” to him. It 
was all going to be too difficult with Eleanor. 


* * * 


A single violin cut a swallow-wing pattern through the air, and she 
would be transposted with it, if she were not careful. Even to think 
“* heptanésos, seven-isles,’’ was too much. She could not yet afford to try 
her own wings, float above this heavy laden atmosphere, herself hover 
above clouds of cigarette-smoke—incense ?—toward this near sky. Perhaps 
they were right to shut out what was so real. 

There was a slice of that Turkish-delight that Rowe had been 
talking about, on the edge of a small plate. A tiny coffee-cup held too- 
black coffee, but she ought by now—after all of three days—to be used 
to it. She looked at the semi-transparent slab of thick sweet, powdered 
with soft sugar. “‘ Is this that honey-and-sesame /oukoumi you spoke of,”’ 
she asked Rowe, though it couldn’t possibly be anything else, ‘‘ do have 
one of my cigarettes,’ managing a little stage-business, on the side, for 
Eleanor was being tiresome. Obviously, Eleanor wanted Archie Rowe to 
go home, but obviously, he couldn’t do that quite yet. ‘‘ Do they put dope 
in these things ? ’”’ What now, had she said to him ? The honey-and-sesame 
tasted, to the tongue, like soothing syrup or a cough-drop, it was strangely 
aromatic, in an unknown dimension. It was Keats—what was it—all that 
mixture of syrup-steeped fruits and peel and candied citron. It was things 
in jars, on a shelf, in an old-fashioned country store ; opium ? Poppy-seed. 
The room went round and with it, the Russian diamonds. It’s getting 
too hot here. 

It was no hotter than it had been. Outside, lay a street, lined with fern- 
shaped trees that dropped red berries. Across the street, shallow steps 
led down into a garden, a winter square, where already a few orange- 
trees promised an early blossom. Under smoke and silver olives, two 
bronze deer stood alert. She had walked that morning in the garden of 
the king, kepos basilikos, they called it. She had hesitated before entrances 
to little churches that were set, squat, like bee-hives, facing the newer 
thoroughfare. She had smelt that invidious incense that yet did not 
drawn her in, to worship. She had turned off the market, into the street of 
Pan, to face three such squat churches, Soter, Stephen and Simon, was it ? 
Impressions mellowed by time, yet remained distinct. Now she was 
losing something. She was beginning to sag toward Lethe ; where there 
was so much to remember, why not forget ? Or was it the hint, back of 
her mind, of poppies ? 
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She must say something. The only thing that vied, in clarity, with debit 
and credit and the idea of numbers ruled on paper, was a fight of silver, 
that was yet a violin, that, with all its exaggerated and emotionally timed 
rise and fall, swept over their heads, out to the bluer aether. With it, 
as she watched it, were those sharply defined impressions of columns, 
cut against blue, against violet, against deep-violet, against purple, as 
the sun sank beyond Lycabéttos. Lycabettos rose like a ship, about to set 
sail, Hymettus rested, like a ship in harbour. Only the Acropolis remained 
static, itself a harbour, an island above a city, a city set on a hill, an idea, 
that, in all its eternal and remote dimension, still cut patterns in the race 
mind, the human consciousness, now murky with din and battle, as that 
violin’s rhythm and sway, cut pattern across fumes of countless cigarettes, 
the dreary reiteration of a thousand diplomats. She must hold on a little 
longer. 

ew: was, at last, trying to placate Eleanor, frankly, with comparative 
Greek pronunciations. O, but keep him, keep him away from Homer. 
Why should I keep him away from Homer ? Why not listen to what he 
may say ? O, don’t, don’t listen to Archie Rowe making the right compari- 
sons, soothing down the intensity of the classics, devitalising, as he had 
been expensively taught to do, his mother’s racial heritage. Keep Archie 
Rowe off this, at any price. Say anything. She found herself pronouncing 
in a rapt voice—he will think I am quite mad,—‘‘ Ah, the Acropolis.” 
Now what would she do about it ? There was nothing to do about it, but 
keep_ on.’ : 

Her words fluttered into the thing they had avoided all that evening. 
She had broken a taboo, it was not “‘ done ”’ to talk about Ionian columns 
against violet, in Athens, in nineteen-twenty. She listened to the violin, 
lost its silver pattern, say something. Eleanor would not help her, was 
delighted that she was caught. A net drew over her mood, the silver flash 
of her own wit must save her. But her words fell, too late, between them, 
annihilated diplomacies, space, time and distance, “‘ It’s smaller than 
anyone could think. It’s smaller and colder. It’s frozen. It’s alive. It’s 
more alive than anything living to-day. It’s far and cold, like a flower 
frozen under white ice. It is white ice, and white fire. It has never been 
ruined, for it has never been built. It’s in a state of building.” Archie 
Rowe was gazing at her, as if pointedly, by inference, to avoid what must 
be evident. This lady wasn’t used to Greek wine, even their light Prophilia 
went to her head, or was she quite mad ? “ It’s like a flower seen frozen 
in a crystal. It’s even more luminous than anything, anyone yet saw; 
someone dreamed it ...in a crystal.” 

Nothing mattered, now that she had said this. She was burning with that 
fanatic fervour that leads eccentric, middle-aged derelicts to stand up, on 
a tub, at Hyde Park Corner and hold forth about the millenium. She was 
holding forth and she didn’t care who saw it. Then she remembered 
Eleanor. Archie Rowe is her guest, I am the guest of Eleanor. Now, how 
could she retrieve it ? Anything was better than this, this fervour about the 
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Parthenon in Athens. She leaned over swiftly, in a moment annihilated 
her social blunder by one, only a shade less flagrant, yet still permissible. 
She actually whispered, ‘those diamonds.” 

He looked at her, as if he hadn’t seen her, then as if he saw her. He 
didn’t say anything, there was nothing to say. Of course, he had chapter 
and verse up his sleeve, but he wouldn’t divulge the secret. Mrs.—ah— 
Thorpe, wasn’t (he was now quite certain)—ah—quite one of us. He turned 
to Eleanor. 

But now she was free. 

* * 

_Madelon looked at the girl frankly, but now saw her as something, again, 
different. But what she saw her as, she could not yet say. Was the Russian 
woman doomed, by some law deeper than the social law of gossips and of 
diplomats ? Were rigorous laws functioning here, laws far older than the 
Norman Conqueror, the authentic county inheritance of the head of the 
British school, at work here? Was there some vein of mystery, some 
occult knowledge that they all shared ? Was mid-west right to ignore 
Salamis, except as a steeping-stone to oil wells, and was little Allie (up- 
stairs sleeping) protected and forewarned, when some authorised academic 
snob purloined her pen-knife from her ? Could they, even to-day, dig too 
deep ? Was it wise to penetrate below a surface that the British school so 
carefully kept in its place, that an opera-bouffe royal family had the wit 
and courage to ignore, that Archie Rowe, with a mother from Achaea, 
went to Oxford expensively, to forget ? They should have ordered French 
wine, certainly, Bordeaux ; Hock even. 

Last night, the night before, after a three weeks’ broken and exciting 
voyage, had been stepping-stones (Salamis, to oil wells) to this night. 
To-night was different, To-night, she was whirled into the whirl-pool in 
a back-water, the scum of little tables was lifted high, they were all flung 
out and back into unpredictable dimensions. Was it merely the Prophilia ? 
Did poppy juice distil all this, from a sugar-sweet, sugar-coated bit of 
sticky sweetmeat ? Black coffee took off the taste of sugar-coated sugar, 
but something lingered, a suspicion, a taste in another direction. O no, 
it wasn’t opium, Archie had laughed at them. What was it, if it wasn’t 
opium ? 

The walls lifted and fell to the tune of a blue-danube epoch, Mavro- 
_ daphne was a word to beware, even Prophilia might conjure, who knows 
what, from the floor. Who knows what might rise, like a ball-room 
Mephistopheles out of this floor? Here, anything might happen. The 
voices of the Americans, who were departing in a cluster, cut its zip- 
pattern into the blue-danube. The British school was speaking English 
casually, now, to an acquaintance, who had risen to join his table. Waiters, 
less astutely, balanced trays and swept crumbs off tables, less ostenta- 
tiously. There was a pause, like a breath drawn. Diamonds. 

It was all there. A secret that she hadn’t striven to solve, that she had 
dismissed as unworthy of solution, the way they began to draw things, 
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in cut-off triangles and the way they superimposed things, in the new 
painting. In London, that hadn’t come true, quite to her, but she saw 
now, what the eccentric new-art sought for. She wanted to shout to 
Eleanor, Eleanor Eddington, E.E. or Edd as she had learned to call her ; 
she wanted to snatch the core of herself out of Madelon Thorpe, Madd as 
Eleanor called her, she wanted something, unrelated to time, related 
to infinity to communicate with something unrelated to time, related 
to infinity. Make that correspondence and nothing else matters, you 
may dismiss Archie Rowe and the head-waiter and the breakfast 
butler upstairs (who would mistake her for Eleanor) in a breath. You 
related time-out-of-time, to time-in-time and you get snatches of each, 
in bits of jagged-off triangles. In your mind, you have a sort of tube, like 
their nursery kaleidscope, all the colours are there, violet, violets of 
Hymettus, ultra-violet and sea-purple ; you say Mavrodaphne and you 
get drunk, she had told Archie, like that. Prophilia was something different. 
It was the sharp edge of a cut-off triangle, that must be the one facet of 
that diamond. That must be each facet of a diamond that was a new way 
of thinking. Everything dissolved in the chemistry of this post-war, 
Balkan dining-room, in the Hétel Acropole et Angleterre, but this thing. 
A new way of looking at things... 

Don’t look at the diamond. Eleanor is shuffling her feet and I’ll have to 
wait till Rowe, tediously, takes leave before, upstairs, I can burst into this 
new layer, this new discovery, before I can tell Edd, or E.E., as I have 
learned to call her, how she can paint pictures like that. This is the new 
music. Everything seems unrelated yet diametrically related, as you 
slant one facet of a diamond into another set of values. 
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THESE ERROR SH 


By MULK RAJ ANAND 


E casually. presented the slip to the sallow-faced English 

Inspector of Police who stood at the magnificent entrance 

of the Legislative Assembly buildings in New Delhi. He was 

making an histrionic attempt to look perfectly unsuspicious 
and ordinary. He pretended to be lost in admiration of the colossal pillared 
and domed architecture of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ construction of the 
Chamber without knowing anything about the laws of architecture. 
He thought that the pretence would work. 

But there was an uncontrollable tremor on his lips. 

Lest the Inspector of Police notice him pursing his lips tight and lest 
his bent head arouse suspicion, he brazenly stared straight at the police- 
man and deliberately waited in that position. 

“Apmit Sardar Bir Singh TO THE PUBLIC GALLERY OF THE INDIAN 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY,”’ the ticket read in his mind’s eye, and he recalled 
the childish handwriting in which the signature of Rai Bahadar Sir Gopal 
Chand was sprawled underneath. 

Nobody could find fault with that card. He could not have got a more 
authoritative guarantor than the Deputy President of the Legislative 
Assembly. “‘ And I feel I look perfectly still,” he said to assure himself. 

All this went through his mind in a flash. 

“ All right,” said Captain Beatty, alertly looking up to Singh, with 
his clear blue eyes and noticing, not the slight tremor on his lips, nor 
the surreptitious manner in which he had lifted his chin, but the face 
without a blemish ; a handsome, wheat-blonde face whose forehead, 
shadowed by the khaki polo topee heightened the flushed pink-white 
cheeks, which tapered from the edges of the sharp nose over a regular, 
expressive mouth down to a chin, whose determination was sadly flawed 
by the pit of a dimple. ‘‘ A Kashmiri Pundit, presumably,” Beatty thought, 
“a relative of Sir Gopal Chand or a rich university student.’ And he 
dismissed him from his mind, because, except that the boy was hand- 
somer than most, he seemed to Beatty like all the other native students 
who crowded into the public gallery of the Chamber to hear debates, 
dressed in Ranken & Co. suits and expensive polo topees, such as he 
himself could not afford on account of those infernal Whiteaway Laidlaw 
bills for Dorothy’s dresses which literally poured in by every mail from 
Bombay. 

‘“‘T hope that Vasu Dev has got in without any difficulty,” Singh said 
to himself as he walked up to the carpeted stairs and approached the 
gallery. And he looked past the roped gangway, over the heads of the 
people who had already taken their seats on his left and right. “ Vasu 
Dev, Vasu Dev...no...no... yes... there was Vasu Dev 
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.. . looking... yes... yes, quite unconcerned . . . there on the 
left in the front row. Shabash ! (Bravo !) ” 

A light negative shock of electricity passed through his body as he felt 
for the bomb in the pocket of the overcoat hanging on his arm. 

He felt faint. ; 

There was the positive impact of the hand grenade in the pocket. 

He recovered his balance. 

He had forgotten to take his hat off, as is the European custom on 
entering a room. He immediately did so, a little flustered that he might 
have been noticed with it on all that time. In order to offset any critical 
gaze that might have noticed him, he walked on, looking straight on his 
right with a hard, impenetrable glint in his eyes, as if that were his usual 
manner of looking at the world. 

There was no seat in the front row on the right, except at the extreme 
end. 

“Stupid,” he muttered to himself, “‘ that is the fruit of being late. 
If my coat brushes against any of these fools who have come like dogs 
to hear the old old debates again under the new reforms, the vessel will 
be broken. I had better pass through the empty seats at the top and get 
to the edge of the gallery that way.” 

He retraced a step, turned right, and walked quickly but carefully past 
the folded seats. His feet felt marvellously active, his head was clear and 
light, though his face seemed covered with perspiration. 

As he sat down ostentatiously he was afraid of the bomb exploding on 
his thighs. He caressed his coat lovingly and, putting it down before him 
gently, drew his trousers to a comfortable fold above his knees. He had 
never been very keen on preserving a faultless crease. 

To avoid the squinting gaze of the man next to him, a Muhammadan 
fanatic with a red fez, frock coat and baggy trousers, he looked into the 
distance on the left and wondered if he would be able to see Vasu Dev 
and whether Vasu Dev would be able to see him to time the actual throwing 
of the bombs by signs. 

He could not discover Vasu Dev at first glance. He withdrew his eyes. 
He dared not look left too actively at once. ‘‘ Not yet,” he said to himself, 
““T will settle down first and behave as an ordinary visitor.” 

He simulated the manner of an eager young man who had come to the 
Assembly Chamber for the first time in his life, looking as if fascinated 
at the frescoes which decorated the lunettes under the Gothic-Mughal- 
American arches of the vast dome of the Assembly building. 

The tempera paintings, executed on a background of gold, described 
the Hindu eight ages of man ; birth, childhood, student life, love, family 
life, work, renunciation. The supremely beautiful decorative floral details 
surrounding the hieratic medallions did not please him. The unhappiness, 
the grief, the suffering of all those phases of life which he had seen in the 
country about him had given a sardonic twist to his thin lower lip and 
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his eyes looked on at things contemptuously lest his romantic heart illumine 
them to the beauty of the world, to the joy of life. 

But in a large hemisphere before him on the wall under the dome, he 
saw the picture of the Buddha preaching to his disciples. The endless 
hours during which he had sat at the feet of the Yogis and ascetics in the 
various religious shrines when he had had to live in disguise after he looted 
the Calcutta Mail at Kakori and there was a price of a thousand rupees on 
his head, and after he had raided the Chittagong armoury, came to his 
mind. They had taught him the great doctrine of securing release from 
the trammels of existence exactly as did the Buddha. They had pointed 
a way beyond suffering, beyond the essential, unavoidable abomination 
of suffering. They had described to him the beauty of death. And now 
he was going to realise that beauty. Only, they had said that one should 
wait for the culmination patiently. He differed from them there. Death 
in action, death for such a noble cause as for fighting for the honour of 
the motherland ; that was a glorious death. Even according to the enthu- 
siastic Hindus who believed in being born again and again to bear the 
oppressive sorrows of life from birth to death, one achieved a greater 
rebirth by doing great deeds. And Guru Gobind and a hundred other 
saints of his own religion, Sikhism, had achieved martyrdom by fighting 
against foreign rule. “ Shanti,” ‘“ Shanti’’ (Peace), the holy men used to 
say, and truly the Buddha in that picture looked the very embodiment 
of peace, but, he wondered, had the Buddha known the glory of sacrifice 
in war. Those Communists were right when they talked of revolution, 
but why did they believe they would become immortal on earth, when 
all religions have taught that immortality is only to be achieved in heaven ? 
Theirs was the militant optimism of materialists and _ sensualists. 
They believed that suffering was not inevitable, that they could end it. 
But they would only conquer the whole world and lose their own souls. 
No. Death is the only way of securing release from the trammels of 
existence. All things end in death. ‘‘ If India had been free I would have 
liked to have waited for death in peace. As it is, I must die in battle. And 
the battle is going to rage now.” 

His gaze fell on the red plush of the curtains on the tall doors of the 
Chamber with the hated symbol of the British crown embroidered on it 
in gold. “‘ Those curtains are the colour of blood, blood when it has 
dried,” he said with a malice born of the spirit of revenge which seemed 
to find a morbid delight in the mysticism of blood, in the pure, anarchical 
joy of violence, destruction and annihilation. “‘ I wonder if they were 
deliberately chosen to be of that colour by the government which has 
won India by the sword and wants to keep it by the sword, chosen by my 
enemies who believe in bloodshed as I do. Well, soon I shall dye this whole 
Chamber in the colour of blood. That will be a fit answer to the insolence 
of these British.” 

He felt the blood rise in his veins and colour his face with the wild 
flush of pride at these thoughts, the flush of pride and power and glory. 
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He recalled that he had felt this feeling always at the most critical times 
in the short history of his life, when he was about to kill someone or 
commit a robbery. He had felt it, for instance, before he shot one of 
the most prominent police officials at Lahore, and when he had exhorted 
the crowd at Sholapur to avenge themselves on the British by an open 
insurrection. It was a beautiful feeling, subtle and warm like the 
intoxication of wine. It made one confident and strong. 

The thud thud of awkward feet shambling down into the empty rows 
of the gallery, the shifting and shuffling of those who were already seated 
and made room for the newcomers, peevishly or with exaggerated courtesy, 
disturbed his thoughts and annoyed him. 

“Fools,” he muttered, “‘ fools.’’ And he tried to ignore them by look- 
ing around. : ; 

A row of scarlet-complexioned Englishmen in frock coats, white shirts 
and those handkerchief ties (with the pearl pins) which he had never been 
able to tie, were coming into the distinguished visitors’ gallery, with 
their wives and daughters looking superior in silver fox furs. ‘“ No 
Indians ? ”’ his heart asked, “‘ no Indians among them ? ” “‘ No Indians 
there,”’ his eyes brought back the answer. His soul rose ina fit of indig- 
nation at the insult he thought implicit in this. ‘‘ Why are there no 
Indians in the distinguished visitors’ gallery ?” he asked. “ Aren’t there 
any Indians left who can defend their honour against such insults? 
They should make it a point to be there, even if only to keep up the 
prestige of India before these red-faced monkeys. Surely they are allowed 
to go in there.” 

In the press gallery, beyond the distinguished visitors’ gallery, how- 
ever, he could see two Indians seated beside an Englishman. That was 
gratifying ; “‘ though, of course,”’ he said to himself, “‘ they must be 
representatives of the Associated Press of India, which is an English 
organisation.” 

A stream of politicians was entering into the Chamber past the head 
chaprasi (peon) of the Assembly whose flowing grey beard wagged over 
the golden braid of his long red coat every time he greeted a celebrity. 

“Fools ! Fools! They let themselves be hoodwinked into believing 
that they now control the destiny of their country,” he muttered. “‘ The 
are just like buffaloes and bullocks, the bloated idiots with bored faces ! *” 

He hated them with a hatred of the romantic against reason, of youth’s 
fire against middle-aged indifference. 

“Fools ! Fools ! Bigger fools, those Swarajists ! Even they have been 
taken in by the British,’ He fumed inside himself to see some of the 
sombrely clad members of the Swarajia Party shaking hands with Sir 
James Ferguson, the Home Secretary, with cordial smiles on their lips. 

‘Time-servers ! ” he said. “‘ Opportunists ! ‘They only joined the Congress 
because they wanted to get into the Assembly and to get jobs for their 
relatives ! Traitors !’’ His feverish eyes explored the faces of the dis- 
honourable members even against his will. 
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There, there was that black Madrasi lawyer and traitor, Law Member 
of the Government of India, Sir Krishnaswami Iyer, in his small child’s 
turban, embroidered with gold and tight, ill-fitting navy blue suit, look- 
ing more like a scavenging crow than ever with his long polished nose. 

And there, entering the door, was that rich Parsi traitor, Sir Dadaji 
Maneckji Bottlewala, in English morning dress and a pointed French 
beard, typical member of the community which fancies itself more 
English than the English. 

And there was that illiterate hawk-nosed fanatical Musulman camel 
of the desert, son of the prophet, Captain Sir Nasarullah-Khan, flaunting 
the tall end of his turban and his military uniform. 

“Traitors ! Traitors!” he muttered in disgust. “ Traitors! I wish 
I could blow them up at once. But wait till they have arranged themselves ! 
I will upset them ! ”’ 

His eyes fell on the beautiful white face of Lalla Dwarka Prashad 
Sharar, the leader of the Congress Party, the folds of whose homespun 
tunic and loin cloth fell gracefully on his body like those of the Roman 
statues in the Lahore Museum. He admired that man. He would have 
liked to have been like him. He would have liked to have been his son 
so that he could have inherited the mantle of that distinction which 
raised the Lalla almost to the eminence of a virtual Mussolini of India. 
He recalled the occasion when he had first heard the great man speak 
at the Calcutta Congress. What an orator! The periods of his speech 
still rang in his ears. The fire of his incitements had sent him, raiding, 
looting, killing to revenge the wrongs of India. A member of the official 
nominated party had come to speak to the Lalla. Singh withdrew his 
eyes away in disgust at the fool who dared to brush up to his hero. 

“T must get ready,” he said to himself. 

Before feeling for the bomb in the pocket of his overcoat, however, 
he leaned over the balustrade before him. 

The Chamber was now full, above him, below him, about him. 

There was a noise of indistinct talk going on, almost like a blurred 
whisper, punctuated by chatter. 

The atmosphere was congested and warm. 

He breathed a deep breath as if he were suffocated. It seemed to make 
him shiver. 

“Tt is cold,” he tried to assure himself. ‘‘ I must soon get active. ‘Then 
I shall feel quite warm. I had better try and prepare to sign to Vasu 
Devs’ 

He looked towards the left gallery. 

The visitors in the public gallery were craning over the red plush 
of the balustrade and obtruded his view. He could not see Vasu Dev. 

He retreated to himself. ae 

A curious emptiness had taken possession of him both inside and 
outside. It seemed as if he had ceased to exist. But his face was hot and 
swollen. His ears felt like red, transparent hot iron. His eyes seemed full 
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of molten lava. He tried to pull himself together and to concentrate on 
the deed. 

He had no capacity for abstract thought, however. The deed that he 
was going to perform presented itself to him only as a fact in history, 
in his own chequered history. It was an incident in his life, the last, 
final incident in his spectacular career, the act which would crown all 
his efforts at revolt. 

Below everything seemed ready for the speaker to come in. He waited 
anxiously to watch the old Mr. Jay Dass Hartal take the chair. “ One 
of the bravest Indian politicians !”’ he said in his mind. “ His position 
as the first Indian President of the Assembly, won after arduous debate, 
is a glorious victory for the motherland.” He recalled that the sage had 
blessed him at the Cawnpore Congress. ‘“‘I wonder if he knew that I 
believed in shedding blood,” he asked himself. ‘‘ Still, he was kind to 
me. It would be a pity if he were killed when I drop the bomb. But he 
is old anyway. And I will try and throw the grenade near the official 
benches.” 

No more thoughts came to his brain for a moment. 

He stared blankly into the air. 

Then his glance fell on his knees strongly planted before him, between 
which lay the overcoat in the pocket of which was the bomb. His knees 
began to shake a little. 

He diverted his eyes to scan the texture of his overcoat. It was a plain 
tweed and not stimulative of thought. 

He felt as if his head were made of wood which had suddenly become 
impenetrable to the air. 

He shook himself with a slight, hesitant movement of his body and 
felt as if he were trembling. 

Feeling that the people about him might become aware of what was 
going on inside him, he bent his head and looked, concentratedly, into 
his mind’s eye. 

He felt as if he were shut off from the rest of the world in a dark 
chamber, all by himself, alone, a speck of darkness. 

But then his eyes and ears became conscious of the presences about 
him, above him, below him. It was comforting though oppressive. 

He wished he could throw the bomb and be done with it. 

He suddenly caught Vasu Dev’s eye. 

The unbearded young college boy looked wild and furtive, disturbed 
yet somehow convincing enough. Yes, he could be depended upon. 
Had he not drunk water out of the same cup—the symbol of the bitter 
poison of death ? Had he not vowed not only eternal brotherhood, but 
devotion to him, his leader, the liberator of India ! 

Singh struck the palm of his right hand against his heart and, with 
his gesture and the movement of his eyelids upwards to heaven, tried 
to communicate that he loved him and that they were to trust in God 
above on high and do the right : throw the bombs soon. 
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It occurred to him in a flash that he had forgotten about the challenge 
he had intended to utter when he threw the bomb. ‘‘ The Challenge ! 
The Challenge! ”’ he said. ‘‘ The words which will spread throughout the 
length and breadth of India like wildfire, words as memorable as those 
of Proudhon, Mazzini and Rienzi: ‘I die for my motherland. I become 
a sacrifice for it. I have tried to avenge Bharat Mata against the devilry 
of the British |!” He exulted to think that to-morrow these words of his 
speech would form the headlines of all the newspapers in Hindustan. 
He had printed the words on leaflets, so that if all died in the Chamber, 
the printed matter would remain. He felt for the papers in the right 
breast pocket of his jacket. They were sa. . . 

‘The Speaker entered, his long flowing beard giving a prophetic dignity 
to his English wig and gown made of home-spun cotton material. 

The house arose with a rustle. 

The Speaker took his seat on the high throne-like chair. 

The members sat down, shuffling, hustling, bustling, talking, whispering. 

For a moment all was still again. 

Singh saw, or imagined he saw, the three English ministers at the 
head of the official benches smiling derisively at the ceremonious looks 
on the faces of the Indian members, as if they who had created democracy 
could afford to laugh at the mock heroics of these natives whom they 
were educating in the methods of debate. 

He frowned with resentment at so subtle an insult and nearly pulled 
out the handkerchief from his cuff to wave to Vasu Dev, which act was 
the signal when the bombs were to be thrown simultaneously. 

He tried to calm down, to control himself, to go about the business 
clearly, coolly, deliberately. 

But he could not get over the insult implicit in the derisive smile of 
the English ministers. He felt hot with exasperation, fumed with rage. 
The memories of the insults which he had suffered at the hands of the 
British seemed to come back to him. 

His eyes dimmed with a vague emotion which he did not really feel. 
He tried to work himself into a towering rage. But his throat seemed 
parched. He did not know whether he would be able to utter the words 
of his speech when the time came. 

Crash ! the Speaker struck his wand on the desk. 

Singh started. His legs seemed to sink beneath him. His heart throbbed 
violently. His body was perspiring. 

He hurriedly put his hand into the pocket of the overcoat and drew 
the bomb wrapped in a silken handkerchief. ' 

His heart drummed against his chest now. His temples palpitated. 
His brain felt dizzy. The words of the challenge seemed to slip through 
his mind. : 

He hastily drew the printed leaflets out of his pocket. 

His hands were shaking. waa? ; 

He breathed a deep breath, opened his eyes wide, tightened his muscles 
and prepared to rise. 
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The Speaker arose. 

Singh rose too. ; . 

Before the Speaker’s eyes had lifted their lids, Singh had flourished 
the silken handkerchief like a juggler, swept a glance at the Chamber 
and thrown the bomb into the air. 

“© Shoon shut,” the bomb exploded at the feet of Sir Arthur Banks, 
the Finance Minister. 

‘“‘ Hai !’? Singh heard a cry like Vasu Dev’s. 

He looked and saw that the boy had been arrested by those about 
him with the live bomb still in his hand. 

“ Ooof ! Oh, Heavens ! We are dead! Undone!” the cries rose from 
the Chamber and there was complete pandemonium, the cowardly members 
rushing from their seats and falling over each other, the braver men 
standing away from their seats. 

‘“* Cowards ! I become a sacrifice for the Mother . . .”” Singh shouted. 

Crash ! Crash! The old President called the members to order. But 
his eyes had soared to the public gallery where two men were being 
held by several others. 

Singh’s eyes were blurred by the blood that had risen in them. Fire 
burnt in his brain, the fire of strength. Fire swirled in his body as he 
struggled to wrest himself from the grasp of the policemen about him. 
He was blind with the blood of his being. 

A sharp slap fell on his face. 

His eyes opened and he faced Beatty. 

Crash ! Crash ! The President struck the pointer and called : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men ! Gentlemen ! The bomb did not explode! Please return ! ” 

‘““Oh, what evil stars have robbed my instrument of its power!” 
roared Singh, writhing histrionically. 

“ Bahin chut! Sur ka bacha! Hosh karo,” shouted Beatty, again 
striking Singh’s face. 

Singh turned his other cheek deliberately, histrionically simulating 
the appearance of Christ on the cross and shouted: “If they hit you 
on the right cheek, turn your left...” 

The visitors in the public gallery who had fled when they heard the 
bomb drop, now came crowding round to see the terrorist, with horror- 
struck eyes and pale faces. As Beatty and two English police sergeants 
goaded Singh up the stairs with the butt ends of their revolvers, he 
smiled at the visitors, an automatic smile with a willed patriotism behind 
it. But for all its willed patriotism it was a ridiculous smile, the smile of 
a madman who puffed his cheeks when he meant to twist his lips, the 
smile of a naive, romantic youth who had been suddenly paralysed. 

““T sacrifice myself for...” he roared, but the roar ended in a 
hoarse whisper. 

The policemen dug into his ribs and pushed him forward. 
“I... .,” he struggled to say with all the force of his voice. 
The word sounded hollow as it struck the dome of the Chamber. 
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BULGE 


By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


AVING waited for an hour and seven minutes in the Waiting 

Room, Mr. Charles was lifted noiselessly to the first floor in 

a Noiseless Lift. There an attendant was ready to attend him, 

4M saying “This way for Mr. Bulge,’ and stepping silently in 
deep-pile, pneumatic-cushioned carpet, like a trapezist over the net. 

Without a glance behind him, the attendant rounded the corner at 
the end of the long corridor and walked silently down a long corridor 
at whose end stood a door inscribed, ‘‘ Mr. Bulge, Sub-Manager of 
Over-Production.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Er?” Mr. Bulge asked, rising half an inch from 
his chair and stretching out a fist that but for the fat would have been 
a boxer’s, or a jelly but for the bone. “‘ How do you do? ”’ he said, “‘ Mr. 
Er,”’ fumbling among his papers. 

“Charles is my name,”’ Mr. Charles said, holding his pocket tightly 
with his hand. 

“* Of course, Mr. Charles.”’ The Sub-Manager settled down like a house, 
saying, ‘“I have a letter here. A Letter of Introduction. From Mr. 
Larkin.” 

Charles nodded, looking at Mr. Bulge’s carefully gnawed nails. 

“‘ Of course,” went on Mr. Bulge, ‘‘ Mr. Larkin has been a very good 
friend of mine—for a very great number of years—and any friend of 
his I regard as a friend of mine, will you excuse me a moment?” He 
picked up one of his telephones, saying, “‘ No. I couldn’t consider that for 
an instant. Can’t you find some means of getting rid,”’ speaking on for a 
time and listening and then speaking. 

Mr. Charles watched him put back the receiver and draw in his breath 
and consider an instant. 

“You are a friend of Mr. Larkin,” the Sub-Manager said, “ and what 
Mr. Larkin says goes with me.” He referred to the letter, “ He intimates 
that you want a position in connection with Spectrophony.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Charles. 

Mr. Bulge fingered his pencil, trying to frame his thought with perfect 
clarity. “‘ I should like to know,” he said, ‘‘ what your qualifications are.” 

“‘T have been working on Spectrophony for the last twelve years,” 
Charles replied. “‘ There are certain discoveries I have made...” _ 

Mr. Bulge took up another telephone and said, “ Yes. Ask him, if he 
doesn’t mind, to wait just three minutes. I shan’t be longer.” Then he 
looked up. ‘‘ What you say is very interesting,” he said. “ You have 
made certain discoveries.”’ He nodded intelligently. _ 

The man’s eyes shone. ‘“‘ My discoveries are revolutionary,” he said, 
pulling some papers out of his pocket. “ The whole theory and practise 
of Spectrophony will have to be entirely revised.” 
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“I appreciate your enthusiasm, Mr. Charles,” the Sub-Manager 
said, holding up his hand and smiling. “‘ I can do so, because I am an 
inventor myself, though of course only in a small way. The Bulge Dustbin 
has proved invaluable in Flatlets. You may have heard of it.” 

‘That is interesting,’ Charles said. ‘‘ But you must see the significance 
of these discoveries of mine.”’ 

““T do,” the Sub-Manager answered gravely. ‘‘ Probably better than 
you do yourself. Mr. Larkin is a friend of mine, has been for years, a very 
dear friend.” 

Charles undid his papers and began to spread them on the desk. “ I 
want to explain,” he said. “The essential elements are very easy to 
understand.” 

‘Don’t trouble to explain,’ Mr. Bulge said kindly. “ If your theory 
was wrong, it would be very unfortunate for you. But if it were right, it 
would be no more fortunate.” 

““T don’t see,”’ Charles said. ‘‘ What do you mean ? ” 

‘“‘ T mean—excuse me a moment,” he lifted a receiver, “‘ yes, this very 
moment. I mean that you are two years too late, Mr. Charles. The 
International Corporation has already adopted its own process, to revise 
which would cost millions of pounds.” 

“ But my way is better, safer and more efficient,’ Charles broke in. 

“Please don’t think that we are rejecting your process because it is 
better.”” Mr. Bulge said. “‘It is merely that it is too late. It is no slight on 
your scientific ability.” 

‘“‘ But in the interests of humanity... 

“Tn the interests of humanity,” said the Sub-Manager, ‘‘ you would do 
well to destroy your plans. If they were adopted they would not increase 
the happiness of the general public, while they would ruin those sections 
of it which have invested in our stock.” He held out his hand. ‘“‘ Good 
afternoon.” 

Mr. Charles went to the door. No attendant was there to attend him. 
He ploughed over the thick pile of the carpet. There was no lift ready 
to drop him back to earth. 

Slowly he put each foot upon the stairs and slowlier raised them. 
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THE STORM 


By DAVID HORNER 


PECULATION on board the ship, while it plunged across the 

Atlantic, as to what the Island of Nemophila would be like, had 

been rampant. The Hotel Cantelupe at Nemophila created such 

pictures of tropical luxuriance ; palms, pagodas, exotic flowers, all 
of which were fully endorsed by the illustrated prospectus, alluringly 
alliterative, which had been carefully studied during the voyage, and 
portrayed the added attractions of “‘ English Church, shooting, golf 
(9 holes), croquet (2 lawns), tennis (6 courts), bridge, badminton, back- 
gammon, billiards, bathing, boating and bagatelle.”’ It is true that the 
list of attractions did not blend, in the imagination of the more perspica- 
cious passengers, with their preconceived tropical notions, but all the 
same during a brisk round of deck-tennis remarks were tossed across 
the court that, ““ you do need a bit of exercise in the-tropics after all ” ; 
“it doesn’t do to get too slack in that climate ”’ ; and at the bar before 
luncheon, “‘ of course we’ll have to chuck this when we get there—no 
drinking before sunset, mind you.” 

The two or three passengers who had the distinction of knowing the 
island were carefully questioned, but showed a certain reticence in their 
replies, as if, from a sense of loyalty to the island, they would not dis- 
illusion the newcomers. When asked for details about the Hotel Cantelupe, 
they would reply that it was the best on the island, and when asked 
point blank whether it was good or bad, the answer would be: “ Well 
it has its advantages, but you can’t expect everything,” and hastily seek 
refuge in generalities about the excellence of the climate. Occasionally 
late in the evening when there was a select gathering round the bar they 
would expand a little further after a sixth double-Scotch-and-soda, 
letting fall between involuntary hiccoughs a few useful hints : ‘‘ You see, 
old chap, you must be careful of the Fever—I couldn’t quite tell you about 
it when your lady was there, but it’s really only looseness and you just 
swig off a spoonful or two of castor oil and take things easy for a bit, 
don’t you know.” It could scarcely be called an attractive jabent: but 
the mind would turn again to the brochure of the hotel and the thought 
of ‘‘ the Fever ”’ was soon chased away by the suggestion of “ just another 
one before turning in.” ; 

The cloud of visitors gradually sorted themselves, and as much of their 
luggage as could be disentangled, into defiant little groups, scurrying 
from the manager’s office to the concierge’s desk, unable to decide which 
had more authority, while one or two more intelligent individuals after 
a look at the hall, a sniff of the passages, a sting from the flies, hastily 
retreated into their motors and went off prudently in search of local, 


“ native ”’ accommodation. The remainder were by degrees herded into 
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their respective rooms and quiet settled again on the ground floor of the 
Hotel Cantelupe, although from the upper stories came querulous feminine 
voices demanding hot water, luggage, keys, the direction of the bath-room 
and how soon tea would be served. 

A few minutes later there was a scratching of disturbed gravel in the 
drive of the hotel as a large, pale-yellow motor appeared at the front 
door. A middle-aged woman got down and went into the building. She was 
dressed in white from head to foot, as being the most suitable clothes 
for a hot, March afternoon, also because white looked expensive, people 
realised that it was easily stained, every spot would show, therefore if one 
wore white day after day it must mean that one had a large wardrobe, 
and spared no money on dress. Then there was a chance that it made 
one look a year or two younger, and if one was approaching fifty, that 
was distinctly important ; also there was less difficulty with one’s face, 
for with an all-white background there was no risk of putting the wrong 
shade of pink on one’s cheek, a point on which other people frequently 
went astray. 

The concierge greeted the arrival of the newcomer with a certain 
apprehension, as if during the past he had suffered at her hands. 

*“* Good afternoon, Madame,” he began, coming deferentially from be- 
hind his pitch-pine enclosure, “‘ I hope Madame is quite well to-day.” 

“Yes, yes, quite well. I think a boat has come in—a liner, no?” 

“ Indeed, only five minutes ago, quite a considerable number of visitors 
has disembarked.” 

“* Really, then is the list of names there for me ? ” 

“Yes, quite ready, Madame, I think,” and turning to a small page-boy, 
he called, ‘‘ Bring the list of arrivals for Mrs. Boggis-Bletch.”’ 

Mrs. Boggis-Bletch unfolded a small lorgnette and glanced over the 
ist. 

“* Dear, dear, what a dull lot : Smith, Smith, Jones, Jones, Mrs. E. T. 
Jones, Thompkins, Mrs. Trackwell . . . and professions . . . nothing 
at all distinguished, how disgusting, a commercial traveller even, what 
people do come to Nemophila nowadays.”’ 

She gave the list back to the concierge. 

‘Thank you, I shall not be staying to tea this afternoon,” and taking 
up white gloves and white parasol, went out of the door, leaving behind a 
trail of Guerlain’s “ Rue de la Paix,” which was eagerly sniffed up by the 
small, negro page-boy. 

Mrs. Boggis-Bletch held an important position on her Atlantic island. 
She had lived there for over twenty-five years, in fact it had been her 
home ever since her marriage. Her husband was rich, and had spent all 
his energy in making money so that he was content, after his arduous 
life, to let his wife spend his money and her time in satisfying her social 
ambitions, as long as he was allowed to go his own way and was not 
expected to bother about anything. He had fruited ; that is to say, by way 
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of explaining the parlance of the island, he had been engaged in fruit- 
growing, for the occupations of Nemophila fell chiefly into three categories 
which were known as “ fruiting,” “‘ fishing” or “ coaling,”” and when 
the question was asked, ‘‘ What does so and so do?” the answer would 
be, ‘‘ Oh, he fruits ”’ or ‘‘ he fishes ” or “‘ he coals.” Owing to her husband’s 
fortunate choice of occupation, Mrs. Boggis-Bletch had a distinct advantage 
over the other socially aspiring members of the English and foreign—not 
that the latter counted—colonies of Nemophila. Fruiting was readily admit- 
ted to be the most elegant of the three possible occupations, and since Mr. 
Boggis-Bletch had practically retired from his business—only visiting 
the fields, wharves and offices to interfere at inconvenient moments—the 
power of the house of Boggis-Bletch was not to be denied. Only one 
thorn was left to pierce Mrs. Boggis-Bletch’s pampered flesh, namel 
her daughter Sibyl, who was a plain, gawky girl, nearing thirty and still 
as clumsy as if she had never left the schoolroom. A girl, moreover, who 
refused to get married, even though one or two young men had been 
sufficiently attracted by the Boggis-Bletch fortune as to lay their hearts 
at her feet. Her mother could not forgive the stubborn refusals with which 
the offers had been greeted, and Sibyl in return disliked her mother with 
a sullen, repressed scorn. 

As she drove away from the Hotel Cantelupe, Mrs. Boggis-Bletch 
was not troubled with thoughts of her daughter. Her meditations were 
turned towards a new grievance, which had been forming itself for some 
time, and was now becoming enlarged into an abscess of discontent. 
She was, she pondered, always amusing people, feeding people, trying to 
find, with the help of the gossip columns of belated society papers from 
England and America, new ways of entertaining her friends—and yet no 
one tried to imitate her in return. All that happened were tennis-parties 
with iced coffee ; bridge-parties with Martini cocktails and lemonade ; 
dinner-parties with dull food, always the same. What had she not done ? 
She had introduced green cocktails, blue cocktails, purple cocktails— 
and delicious they were. She had given a tennis-party followed by iced 
tea—and disgusting it had been, although very much the fashion at 
Palm Beach. She had hidden sliced bananas in the roast beef ; apples in 
mashed potatoes ; crushed walnuts in the fish—even a soup made of 
blackberries had been concocted—still no one copied her, though everyone 
praised the meals, and really it was becoming a bore. It was always more 
blessed to give than to receive, but sometimes it was also more boring, 
and as her mind turned to religious quotations, she ordered her chauffeur 
to drive to Miss Sweet’s house, where she would be certain to find the 
English chaplain. 

Miss Soar was Mrs. Boggis-Bletch’s greatest friend. She had guarded 
her spinsterhood for forty years in spite of a nice, comfortable little 
fortune and she had sharpened her tongue to a degree of fineness and 
strength worthy of the best craftsmen of Toledo. She was feared rather 
than loved, and was never omitted from any of Mrs. Boggis-Bletch’s 
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smarter functions. 

“‘ May I come in, Almina dear ?”’ called Mrs. Boggis-Bletch through 
the door. “I’m tired out with shopping in the town, and I thought I’d 
come and cadge some 'tea.”’ 

“Of course, darling,” replied Miss Sweet, thinking that her guest 
looked exactly like a large, white cabbage-butterfly, ‘‘ there’s only me and 
Mr. Tarlet. José, another cup, please.”’ 

“Dear me, Almina, what a good-looking boy your servant is... 
Oh, padre—and you here too, what an unexpected treat: I hope I’m 
not interrupting a téte-a-téte.” 

“ Dear lady, dear lady,” replied the Reverend Horatio Tarlet, ‘‘ your 
presence is never an interruption.” 

‘‘ What have you been buying in the town ? ” asked Miss Sweet. 

“Nothing exciting, dear, just trying to find a new kind of biscuit, 
but it hadn’t turned up. Then I went on and bought a few odds and ends 
here and there. Then I thought of looking in at the club for tea, but one 
always gets involved in bridge, and I wanted a good rest before dinner— 
so I screwed up my courage and came to see you uninvited.” 

“‘'That’s quite right dear, you are always welcome. I wonder if you 
looked in at the Cantelupe, did you? I know you do go there some- 
times.” 

“Oh well,” replied Mrs. Boggis-Bletch rather acidly, “I did look 
in for half a minute just to see if there were any messages or anything 
or me.” 

** Quite, dear, quite. Another sandwich, Mr. Tarlet ? ” 

“Oh Miss Sweet, how truly kind. Cucumber too—how well you know 
my little weakness.” 

““ Now padre,”’ began Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, ‘“‘ I’m going to take you to 
task about the sermon you preached last Sunday. You promised me 
never to take more than ten minutes on a hot day, and last Sunday was 
very hot and you preached for seventeen minutes, because Harry timed 
you—now are you or are you not a faithless man ? ” 

“Oh dear lady, dear lady ; what a scolding, what a scolding ! But let 
me defend myself. I must admit that the subject in my heart and in my 
head—do you remember those lovely lines of Shakespeare?—perhaps 
it was even a little fancy—carried me beyond the limits of my time. If 
you remember, I tried to say a few humble words on the subject of Faith. 
Now my object in this was to try and see if my words could not possibly 
reach the mark at which they were aimed. I will mention no names, and 
I do not think it necessary to do so, but as you both know, all the members 
of the British colony on our lovely island, this jewel floating on the mighty 
ocean, are very regular in their attendance at church. However there are 
two members of our colony who have refused to enter into our church 
and who have openly professed their belief in Bolshevism, Communism 
and other terrible, dangerous and, if I may say so, anti-Christian doctrines. 
Now I thought that my few humble words might ultimately penetrate to 
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those two misguided souls, whose names I mentioned in my private prayer 
both before and after my sermon, and that is the reason, dear ladies, 
why I overstepped my time-limit last Sunday.” 

“ Padre, you are forgiven. I won’t have those dirty Bolshies in my 
house,”” announced Mrs. Boggis-Bletch angrily. ‘“Do you remember, 
Almina, when I asked you to go and see what they were like ? ” 

““Do I remember what, Grace ? ” 

‘‘ Do you remember when you called on those people ? ” 

‘“ If you mean by ‘ those people,’ Mr. and Mrs. Esmé Isfield, I do.” 

““Oh mention no names, mention no names,” exclaimed Mr. Tarlet. 
“ It has been my most cherished ambition to bring those two erring sheep 
into the fold.” 

“ Well, you won’t have much luck, I think, from what I know of them,” 
said Miss Sweet. 

“And what do you know, Miss Sweet?” asked Mr. Tarlet, taken off 
his guard. 

“Well, it’s a short story. Grace suggested that I should call, as she 
had a cold or something and couldn’t leave the house. So I went, and 
found them both in very old clothes, drinking beer at four o’clock in the 
afternoon—they never offered me tea, but just pushed the beer bottle 
in my direction. I noticed that her fingers were filthy and her nails dis- 
gusting—he was no better, but it’s different for a man—and then I 
suggested that they should join the club, I knew Major Chump would 
put them up, and I said that you would call and explain about the times 
of Divine Service, and the Lending Library and any other little things. 
Then, if you please, Mrs. Isfield took a great gulp of beer which ought to 
have choked her and said, ‘I never go to church, I’m afraid,’ in a very 
offensive way, and Mr. Isfield said * I don’t like clubs, but I hope it won’t 
send the major off his chump.’ Then I stayed five minutes more, feeling 
very uncomfortable, and came away. Nor, may I add, have they ever 
returned my call.” 

“It’s bad, very bad,” sighed Mr. 'Tarlet. 

“Bad,” said Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, “it’s outrageous and vulgar. But 
they must be rich you know, because my maid tells me that they’ve built 
a large swimming-pool in the garden. Well, Almina dear, I must be off, 
thank you for my delicious tea. Padre, can I give you a lift ? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Tarlet, you will stay for your usual glass of . . .” 

“Oh very well, Miss Sweet, I won’t refuse, how very kind, another 
time, Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, I’m only just next door, how very kind.” 

‘‘ T’ll take you to your car, dear,” called Miss Sweet. 

‘Qh don’t trouble dear, I won’t take you from your padre.” 

‘How well Grace looked to-day,” remarked Miss Sweet, after her 
guest’s departure, as she was handing a large glass of rum to Mr. Tarlet. 

‘To be sure, dear lady, the roses in her cheeks were pinker than ever. 


* * * 
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Several days had elapsed since the little intimate tea-party had taken 
lace under Miss Sweet’s spinster roof ; lazy days of sun and cool breezes 

har the Atlantic. Gossip had been exchanged at the club, over tea in 
villas, at small luncheon parties. Tennis had been played towards sunset ; 
golf had been played all day long ; a dwarf shark had been seen quite 
close, someone said, to Miss Pringle’s toes, indeed Captain Chappot, 
last lingering remnant of an old Huguenot family, had nearly performed 
a rescue, only the shark had been twice as frightened as Miss Pringle , 
Mrs. Papsworth had given a little picnic in a shady wood among the 
hills, so nice it was for sitting out—life in fact had been flowing very 
smoothly. So smoothly that Mrs. Boggis-Bletch decided to give a dinner 
party, chiefly in order to find out what was going to happen at Easter, 
a feast which on the island of Nemophila takes the place, from the point 
of view of celebrations and festivity, of the good, old-fashioned English 
Christmas. ‘ 

On the morning of the day which Mrs. Boggis-Bletch had decided 
would be the most suitable for her dinner-party, she awoke with her 
mind full of thoughts of banana soup, fish stuffed with walnuts, 
chicken with pumpkin sauce, in fact all the little novelties which she had 
devised for the entertainment of her chosen friends, until with a start 
which forced her out of bed, through the mosquito-nets, onto the floor, she 
remembered that a liner was due that afternoon. She had great hopes of 
the possible cargo of celebrities which it might be carrying across the 
sea, for partly from an instinctive feeling and partly from former experience 
she realised that Easter was a likely moment for interesting people to come 
on a visit to Nemophila. 

Four o’clock saw her once more approaching the Hotel Cantelupe. 
The concierge greeted her with his usual welcome, and the list of arrivals 
was produced. She skimmed down the column of names with the practised 
eye of a bank clerk adding up figures, and settled finally on the name 
of Mr. Hope Dove with a glitter of triumph. Turning to the concierge 
she said, “ Are the flies bad to-day ? ”’ 

“Much as usual, Madame,” was the cynical reply. 

“Then I will have tea in the hall, and tell the boy to fetch me the 
light wrap from my car to put round my legs.” 

Mrs. Boggis-Bletch found the hall practically empty, and choosing a 
table from which she could command a complete view of all that went on, 
she sat down, wrapped up her ankles, kept on her gloves and prepared 
to ward off the flies and to welcome any friends and further, to meditate 
upon Mr. Hope Dove. 

It was her secret delight that since she had been the successful hostess 
of Nemophila, no celebrity had ever landed on the island without being 
entertained by her at the Casa Bletch, or at least spoken to and invited 
to her house. It had meant regular attendance at the Hotel Cantelupe 
and an occasional mistake, but long training had made her more accurate. 
That afternoon she would capture Mr. Hope Dove. She did not know 
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him—but then had she known any of the celebrities so skilfully collected ? 
No, but she knew him very weil by the photographs in those precious 
illustrated papers : ‘‘ Mr. Hope Dove is leaving for Southern Italy to 
finish his new novel, to be called Rococo, we believe Zee On ther left 
Mr. Hope Dove, who has abandoned Futurism for serious fiction ” ; 
“ Mr. Hope Dove listening to Jazz in his Early-Victorian, Chelsea drawing- 
room.”’ Oh no, there would not be any difficulty in identifying Mr. Hope 
Dove, except that those photographs are sometimes rather flattering. 

_ The hall was gradually filling up with visitors eager for tea. A few old 
inhabitants approached Mrs. Boggis-Bletch to pay their respects and 
wait attentively for an invitation to sit at her table, which they did not 
receive. The flies clustered round the door leading from the kitchens, 
hungrily waiting for the first opportunity to pounce on sugar-basins, 
jam-pots and rock cakes, and the wicker-chairs creaked with anguish 
as heavy bodies descended on them. Mrs. Boggis-Bletch was becoming 
hot with apprehension. Was he in his room? Was he in the garden? 
Was he in? Was he out? 

She had not long to wait, for in a few minutes her expectant ear caught 
the sound of footsteps descending the staircase, and a youngish man, 
not quite up to the standard of his photographs, but still easily recognised 
as Mr. Hope Dove, appeared, walked quickly across the hall and spoke 
to the concierge, who gave some rapid instructions to a subordinate to 
the apparent satisfaction of Mr. Hope Dove, who recrossed the hall and 
went upstairs again. Mrs. Boggis-Bletch had watched the proceedings 
anxiously, and went out of the hali to interview the concierge. 

“Yes, madame, Mr. Hope Dove had ordered a car to be ready in half- 
an-hour, and to take him to the house of Mr. Isfield ; yes, he was leaving 
and taking his luggage with him.”’ 

Mrs. Boggis-Bletch fumbled in her bag and produced a crumpled note, 
which she handed to the concierge saying, ‘‘ Pay for my tea with this, 
and keep the rest. Is my car there ?”’ 

She settled herself among the cushions and ordered the man to drive 
to the Casa Bletch. It really was too bad. The idea of her best celebrity 
going off to stay with those detestable Bolsheviks ! What could be done 
about it ? She could not risk a snub and the resulting ignominy by calling 
on the Isfields, and yet how, otherwise, could she get hold of Mr. Hope 
Dove ? There seemed to be no solution of the problem, and her only 
comfort as she arrived at the Casa Bletch was the prospect of the dinner- 
party which she would be giving in a few hours’ time. 

The object of the evening’s entertainment has already been mentioned, 
but the dauntless hostess had also arranged for a subsidiary motif to divert 
the attention of the guests from the fact that she was endeavouring to 
find out what plans they had made or would be likely to make for the 
Easter festivities. In order to provide this necessary distraction she had 
invited her two protégées, Miss Phyllis Frene and Miss Cara Montiple, 
and two young men, Mr. Bernard Grove and Mr. Leslie Power, who 
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were spending a holiday at Nemophila, and had fallen easy victims to 
Mrs. Boggis-Bletch while she was hunting at the Hotel Cantelupe ; and 
although they were not celebrities, yet they were two very presentable 
young men, and just the thing for Phyllis and Cara, for she liked so much 
to be considered a fairy godmother by the young people, and they made 
such a charming contrast. 

Her other guests were Mr. Tarlet and Miss Sweet ; Major Chump, 
who, although a bachelor, always gave such amusing parties; Mrs. 
Papsworth, Captain Chappot and Miss Pringle, all of whom were looking 
forward to the evening with enthusiasm; in fact the only discontented 
members were Mr. Boggis-Bletch and his daughter, who hated her 
mother’s parties and detested Miss Frene and Miss Montiple, because 
they patronised her and made suggestions as to how she might improve 
her complexion. 

How well the evening was going, thought Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, as she 
beamed round the table at her guests, half-way through dinner. The pink 
and yellow cocktails had provoked such amusing remarks, when the guests 
were assembling. ‘“‘ Pink for the ladies,” Major Chump had said, “* yellow 
for old fellows like you and me, padre.”’ Mr. Tarlet had not been pleased 
at being thus classified, but Miss Sweet had said, ‘‘ You shall have a pink 
one with me,” which had reassured him. Then, the young people 
were looking so happy, and obviously a nice little flirtation had started, 
she must remember to get them into the garden after dinner, (nothing 
like a hot evening for that sort of thing). How sweet Phyllis looked with 
her lovely fair curls, and really Cara was quite a picture with that mass of 
black hair, arranged so becomingly round her ears. . . . But all the 
time, at the back of her mind, was the aggravating thought that those 
dreadful Bolshies were at this very moment entertaining Mr. Hope Dove. 
He would be such an amusing talker, but then she must judge people by 
the company they keep, and the Isfields were not quite the thing—yet 
his photograph was in all the illustrated papers, though so of course was 
Gandhi’s, but not perhaps in the social columns. Really how awkward 
poor Sibyl was looking, how could she be the mother of such a creature, 
when one compared her with Phyllis and Cara for example, but Captain 
Chappot was doing his duty nobly and talking to her all the time. 

The ladies had not long been installed on the verandah before the 
rest of the party appeared, bringing with them a fragrant cloud of cigar- 
smoke, well-flavoured with port and sherry, and headed by Mr. Tarlet 
who promptly took possession of Miss Sweet. The two young men settled 
down with Phyllis and Cara, while Major Chump prepared to tell a story, 
under cover of which the four younger members of the party stole away, 
much to the satisfaction of their hostess. 

No one paid much attention to Major Chump, for the night was hot, 
and the effort of trying to keep up with the entirely pointless story was 
exhausting. 


Indeed it was impossible to ignore the heat of the evening, for it was 
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So oppressive and sultry that Mr. Tarlet was convinced there would be 
a storm, and Miss Sweet complained so bitterly of a headache that she 
left early, taking the chaplain with her. The remainder of the party did 
not stay late, and with repeated thanks and little trills of laughter, the 
guests took their leave, and Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, in the best of tempers, 
retired for the night. 


* * * 


It lacked only a few days till Easter, but time seemed to stand still. 
The storm predicted by Mr. Tarlet had not come, and the heat was 
becoming more and more intense. Each day heavy, menacing clouds 
piled themselves up round the mountain in the centre of the island, but 
nothing happened, and they rolled away in a slow, sinister procession. 
Nobody could remember such heat so early in the year ; it was impossible 
to move out of the house, and even the effort of telephoning was almost 
too great an exertion. Mrs. Boggis-Bletch began to be apprehensive 
about the Easter festivities, for one could not give or go to parties in such 
weather. Although she lived high above the town itself, it seemed no 
cooler, and rumour had reached her mysteriously that the Isfields—and 
she supposed Mr. Hope Dove—who lived still higher up the hill above 
her, had been seen stark naked on their terrace drinking beer. Hot as it 
was at the Casa Bletch, down in the town the heat was even greater. 
At the port the sun blazed mercilessly on the dusty, grey streets, glinting 
evilly on the tram-lines along the wharves, and striking the steel cranes 
so fiercely that they appeared to quiver from the impact. Nemophiline 
dogs and beggars crept into any shade that was provided by the overhanging 
roofs of warehouses and lay in the dust whining and complaining. Even 
when the night had fallen and the exhausted inhabitants emerged from 
their houses, expecting to saunter in the cooler air, there was no change in 
the atmosphere, for the dust hung in clouds just above the ground, and 
no breeze came to blow it away. 

The Hotel Cantelupe stood rigid in the sun, the gay blue paint peeling 
off the wooden doors and verandahs, the nauseous smell in the hall 
increased by a subtle addition of rotting vegetables, drains and whisky, 
while the exhausted denizens called fot iced water, iced lemonade, iced 
everything, regardless of typhoid or diphtheria. 

Even the shady squares, usually at all hours the favourite promenades 
of the town, were deserted, and the dust settled on the heavy-leaved 
trees and filled the air with a mineral smell of tar and petrol. The life of 
the town had practically ceased. Early in the mornings the women would 
toil out to the market and crawl back again to the slight shelter of their 
houses. In banks and offices pallid clerks, mopping their damp heads, 
scarcely made a pretence of adding up the columns of figures. In the 
dark Cathedral there was no respite from the heat. Canons took their 
accustomed seats in the carved choir-stalls and perfunctorily observed 
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the offices of Holy Week, fanning themselves with large paper fans as 
they intoned the responses in a scarcely audible drone, while the faithful, 
who should at that season have filled the church, remained at home 
with their thoughts dwelling on more material things. 

Good Friday came and Mrs. Boggis-Bletch decided that she would 
make a superhuman effort and attend Divine Service at the English 
Church. Mr. Tarlet had communicated with all the members of his 
congregation who possessed a telephone, to announce that he would 
hold an abbreviated form of the Three Hour Service at eleven o’clock 
with a special intercession for rain. Obviously if the weather did not change 
there could be no parties, so Mrs. Boggis-Bletch thought she had better 
help intercede, whereupon she informed her daughter that they would 
go to church, and although two tyres burst.on the way down to the town, 
they arrived only a little late, to find Miss Sweet occupying Mrs. Boggis- 
Bletch’s favourite pew. Mrs. Boggis-Bletch sank on her knees to ask 
forgiveness for her sins and pardon for Miss Sweet’s outrageous behaviour 
and then, already sufficiently muddled by the heat, endeavoured to 
concentrate her thoughts on wet weather, until her prayers became re- 
duced to the slogan “ send rain for parties,” which might have seemed 
to her Maker entirely beside the point. Miss Sweet’s behaviour was 
also noteworthy, and Mrs. Boggis-Bletch thought afterwards that it was 
a punishment for pew-snatching. How it exactly happened nobody would 
ever discover, but it was noticed that when the intercession—during 
which Miss Sweet had most rightly remained on her knees with head 
bowed and hands clasped—was over and the small though fervent congre- 
gation were singing the final hymn, she remained on her knees, and thus 
stayed, even after Mr. Tarlet had dismissed his flock with a blessing. 

Not wishing to disturb Miss Sweet’s devotions, the congregation 
retired to the porch for a nice gossip, and it was not until Mr. Tarlet 
emerged from the vestry that anyone dared approach her. But on hearing 
a slight groan from his dear lady, he hurried to her assistance to find that 
she was speechless and purple in the face, although still able to tug at a 
lace scarf which was wound tightly round her throat. With a quick glance 
Mr. Tarlet realised that both ends of the scarf were firmly stuck in the 
melted varnish of the pew over which Miss Sweet had bowed her head 
so devoutly. He called to the group assembled near the porch, “ Scissors, 
quickly, scissors |’ All thoughts of the heat-wave vanished in the excite- 
ment of the moment. Captain Chappot tried to drag Miss Sweet from the 
pew, but only increased the danger of strangulation which was already 
imminent. Suddenly Mr. Tarlet ejaculated, ‘‘ Church decorations—the 
vestry,” and running in that direction, returned with a large pair of flower- 
scissors, with which he cut Miss Sweet out of her predicament. 

The rescue party accompanied Miss Sweet to her house, which fortun- 
ately stood close to the church. She was still much affected by her ex- 


yeas and a consultation was held as to the most suitable restorative 
or her. 
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. There’s no doubt about it,” said Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, “ Rum.” 

Ah rum, rum, the very thing,” answered the Chaplain, and dived into 
a familiar cupboard, from which he extracted a bottle and some glasses. 
The whole party needed reviving, and after Miss Sweet had been restored, 
joined in a cheerful libation of thankfulness, before dispersing once more 
to their torrid dwellings. 

As Good Friday dragged itself wearily to a close, and no hopeful cloud 
appeared upon the mountains, Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, too hot indeed to 
regret parties, entertainments and Easter festivities, brooded upon the 
unprecedented events of the past days. The news of Colonel Chortle’s 
heat-stroke had greatly upset her ; her own daughter looked odder than 
ever ; Miss Sweet’s accident had made an uncomfortable impression on 
her mind, and she pondered on the uselessness of the position she held 
but from which she could derive no pleasure. Saturday dawned, or rather 
a stuffy night yielded to a more stifling day, and Mrs. Boggis-Bletch’s 
only diversion was in speculating as to how she could capture Mr. Hope 
Dove, if ever the weather should become cooler. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Boggis-Bletch and their daughter were dining, and 
while Mrs. Boggis-Bletch was making querulous remarks to her husband 
and daughter, in the intervals of wondering if she could spend another 
evening without a game of bridge, a distant rumble of thunder was heard. 

“That’s thunder, Grace.” said Mr. Boggis-Bletch. 

“Don’t be a fool, Harry, it’s a motor.” 

“It’s thunder, it’s getting louder.” 

“It must be thunder, mother,” put in their daughter, “I’ve got a 
headache.” 

“ As if I hadn’t had a headache for the last week,’”’ moaned Mrs. Boggis- 
Bletch. 

The sound increased, until it was no longer possible to deny its origin, 
and the thunder continued throughout the evening, sometimes coming 
closer and then again receding. Moreover the air was stiller than ever, 
and no other sound could be heard except for the occasional howling of a 
dog, and the uneasy fluttering of a frightened bird. 

Before going to bed Mr. Boggis-Bletch enjoined his wife to shut her 
window carefully, as it might rain at any moment; to this she replied 
that she supposed he was anxious that she should suffocate, and thus 
complaining went to her room. ; 

Towards midnight the storm broke. At first only the thunder increased 
in volume, but soon lightning blazed out across the sky, and Mrs. Boggis- 
Bletch cowered deeper in her pillows, drawing the sheets with shaking 
hand higher over her head to protect her from the terrifying flashes. 
The thunder and lightning now seemed simultaneous, and no sooner 
was one peal dying away than another followed. At two o’clock the rain 
started with a prelude of a few heavy, pattering drops, until suddenly 
with an accompanying arpeggio of wind, the clouds opened and a solid 
mass of water fell from the heavens. The Casa Bletch shook, and through 
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the storm the voices of the terrified servants could be heard, invoking 
the Mother of God and Saints Casimiro, Esteban, Eulogio, Juan, Nestor, 
Leandro, Dionisio and Ciriaco, according to the strict rules of parochial 
patriotism. . <4 

Mr. Boggis-Bletch burst into his wife’s room exclaiming, “You must 
get up at once, the house will be flooded, the roof will collapse, the place will 
catch fire, the windows will be blown in...” then more dramatically, “ I 
can hear the roar of the waters.” 

Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, although extremely frightened, remained more 
practical, and raising herself on one elbow, replied, “If it’s as wet as 
all that the place will mot catch fire, whatever else happens.”’ 

Their further conversation was interrupted by an appalling crash so 
close at hand that for the moment the noise of the storm was drowned. 
At the same time the whole house shook and scraps of plaster fell from the 
ceiling round the bed from which Mrs. Boggis-Bletch had not yet risen. 

‘What on earth is happening?” she shouted, “‘ Harry, go and see. 
No, stop, don’t leave me,” and, getting out of bed, she pulled ona pair of 
pink silk shoes, delicately ornamented with curling feathers, and threw 
over her shoulders a vivid kimono, across the back of which flew three 
embroidered flamingoes, now for the first time in their proper element ; 
then calling loudly for the servants, she pulled her husband out of the 
room. 


On reaching the end of the passage it became only too obvious that Mr. 
Boggis-Bletch’s worst suspicions had been realised. The ‘‘ roar of the 
waters ”’ could be plainly heard and at no great distance. Moreover, by 
the light of a candle, frequently extinguished by the violent gusts of wind, 
they at last made out that a wing of the house had collapsed, and had been 
carried away by a torrent which was foaming past the house, bearing 
with it dead sheep, broken chairs, branches of trees, palm leaves, and 
unrecognisable fragments of clothing. Suddenly the fact that Miss Boggis- 
Bletch inhabited the wing of the house which had disappeared down the 
hill-side dawned upon the agitated parents. Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, now 
drenched to the skin and shivering, moaned, ‘Oh my daughter, my 
only Sibyl, my darling child.” 

“Oh ... my bananas,’’ answered her husband. 

““ Send for a doctor, call the servants, put on the lights, telephone for 
help, get a boat,” called Mrs. Boggis-Bletch in one breath. 

It soon became apparent that it would be no easy matter to perform 
any of the tasks set by Mrs. Boggis-Bletch. The servants were in a 
state of helpless terror, although one of them had discovered a lantern 
which would resist the gale. The telephone wires had been blown down, 
therefore outside help was unobtainable, and as the Casa Bletch lay five 
miles from the sea, it possessed no boat. It was impossible to leave the 
shelter of the house, for the rain was pouring in torrents and the whole 
countryside lay, as far as could be seen or imagined, under water. 
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“ What can be done, what can we do?” complained Mrs. Boggis- 
Bletch, shivering violently, ‘‘ Harry, you must go and see what has 
happened.” 

Dawn was already breaking by the time that tea had been made over 
a small spirit-lamp, and Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, clad in every possible form 
of india-rubber, reappeared, bringing with her a large mackintosh-sheet, 
which she spread carefully over a chair, although it was entirely dry, 
before sitting down. The servants were huddled together in a paralysed 
group in the hall, ignoring all suggestions that they should go back to 
their quarters, not, indeed, without reason, since they had been flooded 
out. Tea with a fair addition of rum restored Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, and 
as the flame of the lantern paled gradually before the light of day, her 
courage came back to her, although she assured everyone afterwards 
that she had never expected to see the sun again. 

In spite of the hopefulness engendered by the approaching daylight, 
the situation was on the whole rather worse. The rain still poured in tor- 
rents ; the wind, blowing a full gale, changed its direction every few 
minutes with the virtuosity of a hurricane ; moreover the flood was rising, 
and Mr. Boggis-Bletch began to wonder if the foundations of the house 
could continue to withstand the pressure of the water. His wife was more 
confident, as long as there was still a roof over her head, but towards 
breakfast time she began to speculate as to what was happening elsewhere. 
“1 do wish I could get hold of Almina, if only one could telephone to 
somebody about it, it would be such help. We can’t find out if Sibyl 
has been dashed to death or whether she has floated to safety, and I’m 
half distracted. Then what can be going on in the town, the gale may 
have demolished every house. Think of the padre, Almina, Major Chump, 
all in a watery grave ...”’ Mrs. Boggis-Bletch was again verging on 
hysteria, so her husband suggested breakfast, a meal which took no little 
time to prepare, as only one servant was sufficiently composed to assist 
them. But the very delay helped to pass the time. 

After breakfast they decided to watch the torrent passing so unpleasantly 
close to the house, hoping to rescue some animal—even a human being— 
and also to look for any further sign of danger. About ten o’clock they 
noticed an unusual object, larger than the scraps of wood and broken 
branches, coming down the stream at a great rate. Soon it became 
apparent that it was a human being on some kind of raft, to which he 
was holding with one hand, while with the other he gesticulated wildly 
in their direction. A fortunate eddy caught the raft and whirled it 
violently towards the ground where they were standing, the occupant 
finally losing his balance and being thrown out almost at the feet of 
Mrs. Boggis-Bletch, who rushed out to meet it, crying triumphantly, 
‘““Why, Mr. Hope Dove, this is a pleasure.” 

It was a tribute to Mrs. Boggis-Bletch’s social instincts that she re- 
cognised unhesitatingly the bedraggled author, for he was clad only in the 
remnants of pyjamas and a silk dressing-gown torn in every direction ; 
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across his left cheek stretched a large bruise, and a long scratch on his right 
cheek preserved the balance of his disfigurement. With the assistance 
of her husband Mrs. Boggis-Bletch hauled her visitor to his feet, remarking, 
‘“‘ How did you manage to get here ? ” 

“ T think,” was the reply, ‘“‘ on what was once the roof of a hen-house, 
though how I got onto it will remain a mystery. Have you by any chance 
seen anything of my hosts, the Isfields ? ” = 

‘No, nothing,” then hopefully, ‘‘ Do you think that they’ve drowned? 

‘I’m sure I hope not ; but where they are, I can’t imagine. We were 
all in bed—oh no, not together,” as he noticed an anxious look on Mrs. 
Boggis-Bletch’s face, ‘‘ but there seemed nothing to be done, so we 
stayed in bed, and then I think the swimming-pool, above the house, 
burst and then I landed on the hen-house, which was the largest fragment 
I could see of what was once a very charming establishment.” 

At this point Mrs. Boggis-Bletch remembered her guest’s reputation 
for wit, and trilled an appreciative little giggle ; but seeing that he was 
drenched and shivering, she postponed further conversation and ordered 
her husband to take him away, dry him, and give him a strong drink and 
some clothes to replace the tattered dressing-gown, while she tried to 
revive the spirits of the servants sufficiently to prepare a spare bedroom, 
concoct an attractive luncheon and generally devise plans for entertaining 
her unexpected guest. The cook was obviously still too frightened to be 
relied on for anything unusual, but she could make her own original 
cocktails, although lunch had better be cold, rather than run the risk of 
afailure . . . but dear, oh dear, it would be such a small party . . . unless 
of course the torrent would throw up another suitable person. 

Meanwhile we must take the gentle reader by the hand, and lead him, 
though less violently, down the stream to follow the eccentric course 
taken a few hours previously by Miss Sibyl Boggis-Bletch. She had 
been totally unprepared for the experience which was to befall her—thus 
proving her mother’s contention that she was a stupid and obstinate 
girl, for lulled by the gentleness with which the storm had broken, and 
not disturbed by its increasing violence, she had fallen asleep, until the 
collapse of her room and the whole wing of the building had woken her 
to the fact that she was apparently being smothered with dust and drenched 
with water at the same moment. Owing, perhaps, to the stubbornness of 
her character, she clung to her bed with great determination and was 
carried with it in a headlong descent to what had been formerly the 
road, but was now transformed into a raging torrent. 

Providence had decided that the young woman was to be rewarded for 
her tenacity, as the bed—or more precisely the remains of the mattress— 
was turned aside from its headlong course and almost projected into a 
small stone dwelling. Miss Boggis-Bletch realised, notwithstanding the 
alarming ordeal through which she had passed, that her only hope was to 
get up quickly and endeavour to carry her faithful mattress into the build- 
ing, which she could see dimly. Although bruised and aching she managed 
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to haul the mattress up to the path and drag it into the house ; then as 
she was about to sink down on it utterly exhausted, a frightened voice 
called out, invoking the Madonna and several saints to protect him, and 
enquiring what was happening and who she was. The poor girl thought 
for a moment that she really had been drowned, and had arrived somewhere 
in the other world, but as the voice continued to speak she began to re- 
cognise the sound as definitely human—it even seemed to her as if the 
voice was familiar—although speaking the local dialect, yet it reassured 
her and she explained who she was, asking in return the name of her 
unknown companion. It turned out to be José, the native factotum 
employed by Miss Sweet, and who, Mrs. Boggis-Bletch had frequently 
said, was far too good-looking to be in the household of a spinster. 

José explained that he had gone out in the evening to visit his family 
and on being overtaken by the storm, had taken refuge in the small house, 
which was built almost in the rock itself and had thereby escaped the force 
of the hurricane. Miss Boggis-Bletch then discovered that she was shivering 
with cold, and asked Jose if there were any means of making a fire. José 
was practical and had a box of matches in his pocket, and soon collected 
enough scraps of wood to burn for hours. He then turned his back dis- 
creetly while his companion dried her night-gown, and when she had 
been warmed by the fire, gallantly put his own coat round her shoulders. 
Next, the mattress and the one remaining blanket were dried, and finally 
José produced a packet of goat-cheese, bread, dried-fish and fruit, either 
a parental gift or more probably the perquisites of his domestic service, 
and on these, together with a bottle of strong local wine, they proceeded 
to sup, just as the dawn was failing to disperse the clouds and check the 
downpour from the skies. Curiously enough, Miss Boggis-Bletch was 
feeling really happy. She had never experienced an adventure during 
her whole life. She had been bullied incessantly by her mother, had no 
friends, no occupations, and this sudden dive into the realm of Robinson 
Crusoe, in the company of a most attractive Man Friday, delighted her. 
What, though, would her mother say? But where was her mother ? 
Where, indeed, her father ? Had they too disappeared with her down the 
hillside ? 

They finished supper, and José poured out some more wine and pro- 
duced cigarettes. The strong wine and the hot fire soon reduced Miss 
Boggis-Bletch to a state of heavy sleepiness, and she arranged herself 
comfortably on the mattress, drew the blanket round her and fell asleep. 
The wine had aroused other desires in José besides sleep, and for some time 
he gazed at the young woman, who was so agreeably white, perhaps not 
beautiful, but a woman . . . and white. He continued to look at her ; 
she was heavily asleep, in spite of the wind roaring outside and the con- 
tinual flood of rain. He took of his clothes and quietly slid under the 
blanket. 

Miss Boggis-Bletch woke to find that it was daylight. She looked 
round the room and remembered what had happened : then she discovered 
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that a naked man was sharing her mattress, and half-raised herself, as 
if to get up. The movement woke José, who put his arm round her and 
pressed her against his body. Miss Boggis-Bletch felt all her strength 
leaving her, she was unable to resist and had no wish to do so . . . she 
was pressed closer and closer until at the very moment that Mrs. Boggis- 
Bletch was triumphantly receiving Mr. Hope Dove at the Casa Bletch, 
Miss Sibyl was exquisitely initiated into the mysteries of love. 

Before the curtain falls on the scene of havoc left by the storm, we must 
once again lead the reader further down the hill to the devastated town 
itself, where the Hotel Cantelupe remained one of the few buildings 
undamaged, apart from the fact that owing to various leaks in the roof 
every room was swamped. Nearly all the houses in the town, as in other 

arts of the island, had suffered from the violence of the wind and rain, 
Walls had fallen down, roofs had been blown away, trees uprooted, 
roads turned into waterfalls. 

Miss Sweet, although living in the shadow of the English Church, 
was not spared from the ravages of the tempest, for soon after the storm 
had broken she had received an agitated visit from Mr. Tarlet, dressed 
only in pyjamas and mackintosh, who explained breathlessly that his 
house was flooded and that they must both retire into the Church. 

‘We must seek Sanctuary, dear lady, and ask for forgiveness for the 
sins of this wicked island.”’ 

Miss Sweet hastily threw a coat over her nightgown, seized the faithful 
bottle of rum and plunged through rivers of mud to the church, leaving 
her house at the very moment that half the windows were blown in. When 
they had arrived safely in their pitch-pine haven, Mr. Tarlet, after groping 
his way through a wilderness of pews and hassocks, found matches in the 
vestry, and proceeded to light a few candles, before sinking on his knees 
to return audible thanks for their deliverance, in which Miss Sweet 
joined her silent prayers, although. feeling strangely compromised and 
extremely chilly. When the prayers had been said they revived themselves 
with rum, for it was icily cold, as the wind was pouring in through several 
broken windows. 

¥ How wonderful, to be sure, is our rock of ages,” murmured the 
chaplain, but whether with reference to the church or the bottle of rum 
was not specified. The remark, however, acted as sufficient stimulus to 
Miss Sweet to sing a verse or two from that famous hymn, until inter- 
rupted by the collapse of the steeple, the shock of which called ‘or repeated 
doses of rum, until the two exhausted beings covered by surplice and 
cassock, fell asleep in neighbouring pews to awaken late the next morning 
under the scandalised eyes of Major Chump and Captain Chappot, who 
were rowing about the streets busily disorganising the local efforts at 
relief work. 

Nor could Mrs. Boggis-Bletch continue to reign over the island 
she had been disgraced by her only daupheer@ane ohe person who ae 
enjoyed the storm—since she refused to leave her José, and settled down 
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with him in complete happiness, so that her poor mother was obliged 
find a new kingdom, brighter cocktails, more friends and fresh cele- 
rities. 

Miss Sweet, too, and Mr. Tarlet could no longer stay to face the scandal, 
for although they were married immediately afterwards, everybody said 
quite openly that ‘“‘ something had happened ” during their innocent 
slumbers in the church. ‘“‘ In the church too,” said Major Chump. “ I 
wouldn’t have thought it of Tarlet,” replied Captain Chappot. 

Mr. Tarlet applied to the Bishop, and was appointed to look after the 
moral welfare of the natives in a remote West Indian island. And there 
he, and his dear Almina, were able, while never neglecting the care of 
the natives and other irksome parochial duties, to distil their own supply 
of rum, and thus both comforted themselves and increased the prosperity 
of their island. 
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MUSIC 


STRAVINSKY’S Q.E.D. 


FTER the composition of Persephone (1933), @ work whose temporal 
proximity to us still conceals its primeval freshness and unaffected classic 
grandeur, Stravinsky set himself the self-denying ordinance of writing a 
Chronicle of his Life. This bare and sober record of a man who for the last 

thirty years has devoted himself to the natural function of composition is noticed 
elsewhere in this number. What is important here is to take advantage of this caesura 
in the annual succession of his works and while awaiting the first performance in 
England of his new Concerto for two pianos (without orchestra) to review his position 
as a post-war composer. J 

During the past season the B.B.C. gave a concert performance of Oedipus Rex 
(1927) ; The Fairy’s Kiss (1928) was added to the Sadler’s Wells Ballet repertory ; 
and the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra held a festival week in honour of Sir 
Dan Godfrey, to which Stravinsky was invited as a guest conductor. At this concert 
he conducted Pulcinella (1920) and introduced his son Soulima as soloist in his 
Capriccio (1929). The accidental juxtaposition of these two works was of special 
interest, as Pulcinella happened to be the first work commissioned from Stravinsky 
by Diaghilev after the war, the Capriccio was Stravinsky’s first composition to be 
completed after Diaghilev’s death, and both mark important stages in his gradual 
emancipation from the position of dependence that Diaghilev as artistic dictator of 
the Ballets Russes exacted from all his important collaborators. 

It was during Stravinsky’s period of enforced wartime exile in the canton of Vaud, 
when the Ballets Russes were partly disbanded and he himself cut off from his finan- 
cial resources in Russia, that he began to realise that a composer cannot live by 
ballet alone. It was obviously unwise for him to put all his eggs into Diaghilev’s 
basket ; so he set to work to build up a body of compositions intended primarily for 
concert rather than stage performance. He was confirmed in this step by his growing 
conviction that the performance of his works in the theatre left much to be desired 
from a purely musical point of view. He was also anxious to avoid the error of regard- 
ing instrumentation as “‘ something extrinsic from the music for which it exists ”’, 
for he had had enough of “ orchestral dapplings and thick sonorities ’. Hence his 
preoccupation with chamber orchestra combinations and the growing asceticism of 
his musical thought. 

The first step in this direction had been the production of The Soldier’s Tale at 
Lausanne in 1918. When told of the artistic success of this collectivist stage experi- 
ment, Diaghilev evinced not the faintest interest ; but, his ill-concealed jealousy 
warning him that the lost sheep must be brought back to the ballet fold as quickly 
as possible, he immediately commissioned Stravinsky to arrange the music to 
Pulcinella. He had probably expected an opulent Baroque score on the same scale as 
The Song of the Nightingale ; and Stravinsky’s Chronicle relates Diaghilev’s surprise 
and disappointment when he realised the modest proportions of the music and the 
delicate concertante nature of its instrumentation. From that moment Stravinsky’s 
connection with the Ballets Russes tended to become increasingly casual, as he himself 
devoted more of his time both to the composition and performance of concert music— 
particularly his series of concertos: the Piano Concerto and Capriccio, the Violin 
Concerto and Duo Concertante, and the Concerto for two Pianos. 


MUSIC ike 


The works of this period of self-imposed formalism may not be so popularly 
successful as the early romantic ballets (including Les Noces), but at least they have 
an unique contemporary interest. Both public and critics are often dismayed by the 
idioms Stravinsky employs : they think of the first movement of the Piano Concerto 
in terms of up-to-date Bach ; they trace the influence of Weber, Chopin and Johann 
Strauss in the Capriccio ; and discovering Oedipus Rex to be hotchpotch of Handel, 
Czerny, Mussorgsky and Verdi, they contend that Stravinsky has no style but only a 
pastiche of styles, thereby confusing style with idiom. An almost surrealist pre- 
occupation with the idioms of the past is symptomatic of art to-day. There are facets 
of T. S. Eliot’s poems, for instance, that continually flash back to Dante or the 
Elizabethan dramatists ; but that does not disprove the originality of his poetry or 
convict him of being a writer who is only interested in literary pastiche. At the end of 
The Waste Land Eliot wrote, ‘‘ These fragments I have shored against my ruins ”. 
This quotation might well serve as Stravinsky’s apologia for Oedipus Rex. 

Stravinsky’s recent compositions should be looked on as problems in musical 
architecture. It is clear that when he starts with a motif or a theme or a melody, he 
tests it in much the same way as an architect tests the wood or stone or concrete he is 
going to employ in his building. Stravinsky subjects all his musical material to a 
strain—it may, for instance, be a strain imposed by changes in tempo, like that 
imposed on building materials by changes in temperature, or it may be the exasper- 
ation of a theme by his favourite device of repetitional rearrangement of its 
component parts—but as soon as the material shows signs that it is taut or that it is 
approaching dissolution or breaking-point, then the strain is relieved by some 
architectural device such as a counter-thrust to safeguard equilibrium. His recent 
works are remarkably exciting for the way in which he engineers the musical edifice, 
generally using familiar material that is sometimes so light as to be almost transparent, 
and successfully balances the opposing elements in his structure by a complex 
acrobatic system of high-tension stresses. Small wonder that when we come to the 
end of one of his works, we almost expect to see, written on the last page of the score 
in the language he loves so dearly : ‘‘ Quod erat demonstrandum’” ! 


IN DEFENCE OF SHOSTAKOVITCH 

It is a short but retrogressive step to pass from Stravinsky, the White Russian, 
to Shostakovitch, the Red. The music of this young Soviet composer is just what 
the music of a pupil of Glazunov and Steinberg ought to be. It reveals an intimate 
enthusiasm for Prokofiev and an attitude of more mature deference towards Richard 
Strauss and Alban Berg ; it looks and sounds familiar, traditional, reactionary ; and 
it is so—but for reasons not always easy to appreciate. 

During the winter the London public heard the May-Day Symphony (no. 3), 
the piano and trumpet concerto and Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk. The performance of 
the latter brought forth the usual outburst of hostile criticism directed against the 
B.B.C. on the grounds that it had done Shostakovitch’s opera the disservice of pre- 
senting it on the concert platform instead of the stage ; but the complainants seemed 
to forget that, even had they witnessed the original Leningrad production of 
Lady Macbeth, the interest of the cross-sectional setting, the tension of the melodrama 
and the reduction of the score to suit the normal theatre orchestra would have served 
only to distract their attention from the music itself so that at the end of the perfor- 
mance they would have been lucky to carry away a clear recollection of more than 
the great passacaglia interlude between scenes four and five and part of the music 
to the last act. A concert performance of an opera should not be regarded as a 
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substitute for a.stage performance, but rather as an opportunity for freeing the mind 
from the necessity of dividing its attention between the demands made by the stage 
action on the eye and the claims of the music on the ear. Many of the operas gathering 
dust on the shelves of our music libraries would benefit from the occasional spring- 
cleaning of a concert performance ; and, this tradition once firmly established, it 
would be comparatively simple to revive the forgotten masterpieces of composers 
like Gluck and Handel. 

It is well known that Soviet artists work with a deliberate social purpose in view, 
and Lady Macbeth is certainly a good illustration of contemporary Soviet ideology. 
Shostakovitch has said that his music aims at exposing characters in their full naked- 
ness ; and it is clear that he considers the use of operatic conventions (such as the 
Priest’s song in scene four) justified only in so far as it underlines and exposes the 
utter worthlessness of his dramatis personae and the bourgeois sentiments they express. 
This attitude, if developed to its logical conclusion, immediately conflicts with the 
tenets of those disciples of the best school of capitalist esthetics who see in the contin- 
ual renewal of past tradition the only true progress of art. But Shostakovitch is by 
instinct too good a musician not to forget his Communist ideology on occasion ; and 
the last act of Lady Macbeth is eloquent proof that even after completely exposing 
Katerina Ismailova’s anti-social frailties and underlining her moral degradation, 
he still has the heart to indulge in the luxury of compassion and the courage to let 
his music reflect his pity in a remarkably sincere renewal of traditional operatic form. 

Meanwhile Stalin has for the first time heard one of Shostakovitch’s works at a 
gala performance at Moscow and was not amused. The edict has now gone forth from 
the Kremlin that in future Soviet composers are to simplify their style so as to appeal 
more directly to the hearts of the proletariat. Perhaps Stalin is a subtler music critic 
than anyone has yet believed. 


“PLUS ROYALISTE QUE LE ROI” 


Stalin would have had no complaint to make about The Expedient (Brecht—Eisler), 
which was conducted by Alan Bush at a Sunday evening concert given by the London 
Labour Choral Union at the Westminster Theatre. Here was a Communist cantata 
in which the author, Bert Brecht, had been so uncompromising in his ideology as 
inevitably to alienate the greater part of his audience and also to exhaust the ingenuity 
of a third-rate composer like Eisler in turning out an ingenuous musical accompani- 
ment based on a formula already popularised by Kurt Weill. Nevertheless, the song 
of the capitalist, “I do not know what man is—I only know his price,” had all 
the unforgettable ring of a genuine forgery. 


ERIC WALTER WHITE 
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TWO COMPOSERS 


ome : HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Dr. Kart Getrincer. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


CHRONICLE OF MY LIFE. By Icor Stravinsky. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


R. GEIRINGER’S work on Brahms is a model of its kind: a biographical 

sketch based mainly on letters written to or by Brahms himself is followed by 
a reasoned criticism of all his compositions, and in a final section an attempt is made 
to portray his personality as man and artist. The result is an unbiassed and scholarly 
study that is likely to remain the authoritative work on Brahms for some time to 
come, especially in view of the fact that Dr. Geiringer has had access to a mass of 
hitherto unpublished material, the property of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Vienna. That we do not obtain a living picture of the grumpy, untidy, lonely com- 
poser with his tangled beard, his itch for passing flirtations and the fundamental 
weakness of character that always prevented him from courageously facing up to his 
love-affairs is hardly surprising : it was not part of Dr. Geiringer’s scheme, nor is 
there good reason why it should have been. 

In Stravinsky’s Chronicle, however, we have an autobiography which lacks most of 
the usual autobiographical details. For instance, although he is careful to give us the 
exact date and place of composition of each of his works, he completely forgets to 
tell us where or when he was born ; and it is only by accident we discover that he is 
married and the father of four children. His Chronicle is as bare and ascetic as any 
of his recent compositions, and it is by virtue of omission rather than commission 
that he builds up one of the most convincing portraits we possess of a functional 
composer who is as anxious to produce good-quality music as a shoemaker to turn 
out good-quality shoes. A typical instance of his intellectual honesty is provided by 
his remarks on The Rite of Spring, a ballet that will always remain a crucial point in 
the history of his musical development—a terminus, blind-alley, a boomerang. After 
giving a clear and convincing account of the genesis of this work and the lamentable 
choreography invented for it by Nijinsky, he writes :— 

“In reading what I have written about the Sacre, the reader will 
perhaps be astonished to notice how little I have said about the 
music. The omission is deliberate. It is impossible, after the lapse 
of twenty years, to recall what were the feelings which animated me 
in composing it. One can recollect facts or incidents with more 
or less exactitude, but one cannot reconstitute feelings without 
the risk of distorting them under the influence of the many changes 
which one has meanwhile undergone. Any account which I were to 
give to-day of what my feelings were at that time might prove 
as inexact and arbitrary as if someone else were interpreting them.” 

The question of interpretation is vexed. Stravinsky wishes ultimately to be 
his own interpreter and has nothing to say in favour of the virtuoso conductor. 
Since The Rite of Spring, his principal aim has been to write his music in such a way 
that the extraneous factor of interpretation becomes unnecessary. His present method 
of instrumentation, his hankering after a certain petrification of his material (e.g. the 
choice of Latin for the texts to Oedipus Rex and the Symphony of Psalms) and his 

close association with the mechanical recording companies (Aeolian, Duo-Art, 
Columbia) all reflect an overwhelming desire to secure direct and authoritative 
contact between himself and his public. 
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Although it is quite certain that Brahms would have heartily disapproved of 
Stravinsky’s music and there is nothing to show that Stravinsky has ever paid the 
slightest. attention to Brahms, yet both composers are united by at least two things 
in common: their unstinted admiration for Beethoven and their attitude towards 
Wagner. Brahms was no enemy of Wagner, but he could hardly remain unmoved by 
the latter’s malicious attacks on him as the “‘ Jewish czardas player” ; and Stravin- 
sky’s account of a Bayreuth performance of Parsifal is one of the best and most 
damning things in his Chronicle. 

The translation of Dr. Geiringer’s book is admirable, while that of Stravinsky’s 
Chronicle is only adequate: many of the words have been literally anglicised, and 


the order often remains Gallic. 
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A NEW STAGE IN THE DEVELOP. 
MENT OF THE SOVIET FILM 


By LEO LANIA 


Moscow, March 1936 


N recent years the Soviet-Russian film has had to undergo a serious 
crisis. Here, where the perfect art of the silent film had arisen (not so 
much from the individual work of outstanding experts, but to a greater 
extent from collective endeavours to achieve the highest level of this 
art, by working out special methods and principles), the change into sound- 
film at first meant a great step backwards. In other countries too, it has 
certainly taken some time for the new invention to be applied without greater 
difficulty from the technical as well as the artistic standpoint. In the Soviet 
Union these difficulties have been more severe than anywhere else. Technical 
difficulties, lack of material, insufficiency of the first apparatus only in part 
explain the crisis. But it was of decisive importance that the great masters 
of the Soviet film were compelled to start again from the very beginning. 
In other countries the problem was solved by filming stage-acting, 
but in Russia, where from the beginning the film had been looked upon 
as an art equivalent tothe art of the theatre, though entirely independent and 
different from it, this way out has on the whole been refused. The film 
experts preferred to try to go their own ways. Which has been difficult. 
Moreover, they were afraid that the spoken word might not be understood 
as easily as the silent picture by the masses of the Russian audience, so 
the first sound-films were overcharged with a large amount of dialogue, 
while means of expression developed to perfection in silent films, could 
not be applied, and suitable substitutes for them had not yet been found. 
So for a comparatively long period there was stagnation. It was only last 
year that the beginning of a new development became visible. At first in 
single attempts, such as the interesting experiment of Piscator’s “* Fishers’ 
Revolt,” or the accidental hit of the brothers Wassiljev in “ Tschapajev.” 


Piscator’s Oratorio of Blacklegs 


‘ Fishers’ Revolt ”’ is the first film of the famous German stage-director. 
The circumstances were extremely difficult, for the plot based upon the 
special conditions of western European workers had to be presented 
to an audience which had not previously had any relation to them. Russian 
actors were to represent German fishermen and were directed by a man 
who could hardly speak Russian himself. Moreover, when Piscator 
started to do his film, studio conditions and technical means were still 


on a low level. 
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For all these reasons the resolute determination of Piscator deserves to 
be esteemed still higher, for he, faithful to his own line, in spite of many 
obstacles, has created a work which shows in every frame the features of 
the director who is the clearest among the living revolutionary directors 
with regard to his political mind; a work that represents, in spite of its 
deficiencies and weaknesses, a remarkable piece of Russian cinema-art. 

The film tells the story of the fishermen of a small island, who have been 
seduced, by the promises of the master of a fishery, to take up the work 
of sailors on strike. After they have done so, they are deprived of their 
salary, go on strike and are betrayed themselves by strike-breaking fisher- 
men from the neighbouring village. A political plot, the lack of solidarity 
among the workmen, and the construction of a proletarian front beyond 
disunion and misunderstanding, is shown here in a didactic, sober way. 
There is no individual story, no love story, in this collective drama, for 
the plot has to impress by its clear simplicity. And it does impress. 
Yet Piscator has not realised the monumental style he had imagined. 
The scenario is not efficient ; sometimes it is overcharged, sometimes 
monotonous. Still, tension is never interrupted for a minute. Large parts 
of the filmare masterly, impressive in their composition, rhythm, and con- 
struction of the picture. After each chapter of this oratorio, which is divided 
into several parts, a chorus takes part in the events, and it is here that 
important beginnings of the further development of a great political 
drama of the masses becomes apparent. 


‘““We from Kronstadt” 


Such drama of the masses Dzigan has created differently, but perfectly, 
in a recently finished picture. ‘‘ We from Kronstadt ”’ does not follow the 
line of Piscator, the line of a didactic play, but follows directly in the 
tradition of ‘‘ Potemkin”. The scenario was written by the well-known 
dramatist Wischnevski. The film shows scenes of the battles of sailors from 
Kronstadt and workers from Petrograd against Judenitsch during the 
first months of the Bolshevist revolution. From the point of view of 
technique, photography, sound and music, this film is the best ever 
made in Soviet studios. No film—except ‘‘ Potemkin ’”—has shown such 
dynamic force, stirring rhythm, and powerful breathtaking battle-scenes. 
If it lacks anything, it is perhaps that very ‘“‘ spoonful of soup ” 
which was the origin of the battles in “‘ Potemkin”’. For “‘ We from 
Kronstadt” is a hymn of the fights and the death of the Reds. 
Wearenotshown why they are fighting, why the Reds win and die. The film 
only appeals to the sentiment of the spectators; without explaining, 
without teaching anything, it shows examples of how the revolutionary 
heroes condemn death, and leaves no other possibility for the spectators 
but to sympathize enthusiastically with the heroes. 

Whereas the big success of ‘“‘ 'T'schapajev ” was due to the popularity of 
the hero whose life is shown, and to the acting of the man who played the 
part of the hero; while it represented but little of the tradition of the 
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Soviet film, ‘“‘We from Kronstadt” follows on directly from the 
best achievements of the silent era, taking into account not only the 
plot but also the composition, construction, photography, cutting 
and the style of acting. Dialogue is but rarely used, and striking, 
tragic episodes alternate with comical that always remain natural. Many 
scenes are unforgettable ; for instance, in the trenches of the Reds, already 
half destroyed, four members of a band are playing throughout the battle 
to encourage the exhausted and wounded soldiers to continue. The 
soldiers are killed one after another, the musicians drop their instruments 
one after another until only the trumpet blows the tune of the 
march over the battlefield. This film shows how far the Soviet artists 
have already reached in mastering the means of sound-films and how 
active technical proficiency has been, for it was for the first time that a 
standard film has been photographed on Soviet-Russian negative. A new 
period of Soviet sound-film has been opened by this picture. 


The First Soviet-Russian Colour Film 


Nikolai Ekk, whose film “‘ The Road to Life’ was an international 
success some years ago, has made the first Soviet colour-film. Four years 
of work and large sums of money have been invested in it. The result, 
however, is not quite satisfactory. From the technical point of view the 
film is extremely successful ; in spite of Ekk’s using a two-colour system 
the artistic effect is better than in the American colour-films: red and 
blue do not seem so glaring, the exteriors have a rather veiled 
appearance, the interior shots a beautiful gleam, which is absolutely 
admirable. The worst part of the film is its scenario, which is poor. 
The film shows a revolt of women in a factory of china-ware in Czarist 
Russia. The proprietor of the factory has set fire to it in order to obtain 
the high insurance ; dozens of workmen lose their lives in the fire. When, 
a few months later, the workers get knowledge of the crime which killed 
their relatives, a revolt is started, the women try to take the director’s 
house by assault, soldiers are called, but have to escape from the women 
throwing at them the glasses and dishes which they themselves got from 
the factory. This ending is absolutely improbable and it gives the effect of 
a musical comedy. The playing of the actors is not above the average, 
and they are conventionally directed. It is but in a few scenes that the 
individuality of the director of “The Road to Life” is apparent. 
It seems that the difficulties of the new technique have paralyzed his 
buoyancy and concentration. Ekk is preparing another film, ‘‘ Hamlet ”, 
again as a coloured picture. We hope that he will learn from the 
experience of his last work and that he will again find his way to his 


former artistic mastery. 


The Film and the Intellectual Problems of the New Films 


Although the sound-film has given distinct proof of its recent technical 
and artistic improvement, it has not yet surpassed the achievements of 
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the silent film as regards plot. Civil war and revolution are still the main- 
stays. For this reason, attempts to give a new intellectual direction to 
the film, deserve to be specially noticed. It is not chance, that these 
attempts are first made by those two directors who also were first in the 
beginning of the silent films and by their work have become the teachers 
of cinema-art beyond the limits of Soviet-Russia : Pudovkin and Eisenstein. 

Pudovkin is at present working ona film, the scenario of which was written 
by Sarchi who unfortunately a year ago lost his life in a motor-accident: 
he was said to be the best scenario-writer of the Soviet Union. The plot 
is as interesting as original: a well-known airman tries to perform the 
first flight round the world in the stratosphere. He has a brother who longs 
vehemently to accompany him in his flight, but this wish is not fulfilled. 
The airman has an accident and is lost. While the leading airmen of the 
Soviet Union look for their comrade, his brother at last sees a chance to 
continue the work of the aviator who is believed to be dead. He spontan- 
eously proposes himself for a new flight round the earth : one man falls— 
another one gets his place. But here the true problem of the film only begins. 
““ We want—” says Pudovkin “‘ to confront the true heroism of the social 
man rooting in the collective, with the individual heroism of the man who 
only chases the record. This brother has certainly acted bravely. His read- 
iness to continue the work begun by his brother whom he believes to be 
dead is heroic, but yet he does not behave right. For the real motive for 
his behaviour is not his sense of duty, but ambition and vanity. He really 
betrays the brother in whose name he pretends to undertake his flight. He 
really is glad that the accident happened to his brother and that he is able 
to take his place. ‘That is why he does not join the rescue party, saying 
he thinks it hopeless. But the airman is found and saved. He immediately 
resumes his interrupted flight, and this time his brother is allowed to 
accompany him, after realising how narrow minded and selfish he had been 
up till now. They are successful, both brothers are heroes, both are first. ”’ 

This is a considerable problem, but a plot which is very difficult to 
execute. Pudovkin is now in the middle of his exterior work, on location 
in the Arctic where the airman is supposed to have his accident. The 
enthusiasm of Pudovkin when he talks about his film and develops his 
plans, makes us hope that we have to expect a great and important picture. 


The Two Films of S. M. Etsenstein 


The last year has been bad for Eisenstein. A serious illness got 
hold of him soon after he had returned to practical film-work from a 
break that has lasted for several years, during which he did his theoretical 
work and lectured on the art of films. When at last he had recovered 
and resumed his work, he caught influenza and was again ill for 
weeks. But when you meet him now at his work in the new studios 
of the Moscow Film Factory, which technically is splendidly equipped, 


you will not see any traces of his long illness, except that he has lost his 
famous name. 
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Again Eisenstein’s inseparable companion and collaborator, Tissé, is 
at the camera. The work goes on very quickly, the film will be finished in 
the beginning of June. 

The plot is a true story, that happened in a village in the Ukraine during 
the beginning of collectivism. A Kulak, a rich peasant, has killed his son 
for revenge, for the son is a young communist who had denounced him 
as anincendiary and injurious to the Soviets. The plot seems almost biblical ; 
the old father-son conflict has gained a new social meaning here. 

The film is entitled “ Beschan Luk”; it is the title of a novel by 
Turgeniev. It is the name of a village and the great Russian poet describes 
in this book how the shepherds gather round a fire in the evening, and 
tell stories from their lives. These talks, the descriptions of nature, are 
contrasted with the events of the film, which happen in the same place. 
The same place—but different men. 

Eisenstein composes his film like biblical drama, as a large epos. For 
the first time he does not create the drama of a collective group but the 
tragedy of a family, with special emphasis on the small peasant boy. The 
collective, the social battle in the village, is but the background. 

For the chief rdle Eisenstein has found a twelve-year-old working boy 
who, as far as one can judgeafter having seen some tests, seems to be talented 
enough to become a world star. His face expresses every feeling and emotion. 
His acting is impressively natural. Besides him, there are two actors from 
the Moscow Art Theatre and a number of men and women whom Eisen- 
stein has brought in from the street or from the fields and who represent 
unforgettable types. It is a film that is to be awaited with highest tension. 

But Eisenstein is already planning his next picture, “ Moscow.” 
In this film he will try to touch the problems of the immediate present. 
“This film will”, says Eisenstein, ‘‘ show the new Moscow, the to-day. 
In the centre of the plot there is a White who returns to Moscow after 
he has been banned for ten years, and has been given an amnesty. He 
immediately tries to take up his old fight against the Soviet régime, but 
perceives with horror that the time has gone past him, and that he 
is lost before he has taken up his battle. The new Russia, the symbol of 
which is modern Moscow, cannot be destroyed any more, the new life is 
so diverse, so rich, that the White with all his catch-words and weapons 
is utterly helpless. Round the person of the White terrorist and his defeat 
are grouped a number of other persons and events taken from 
the symphony of modern Moscow, from the socialist every day 
lite” 

When, after the interview with Eisenstein, you go round the studios 
of the factory where the work is done day and night in three shifts ; 
when you take part in the passionate discussions between directors, 
cameramen and scenario-writers about form and content of the films, 
about artistic and intellectual problems, discussions in which the large 
public is extremely interested ; when you see how rapidly the film 
industry has risen in the last years : when you are told what large sums 
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the Government is investing for building new studios and new cinemas in 
all parts of the Soviet Union—8oo films are planned for the year 1940— 
and when you finally judge from their latest production, you must foretell 
a development of the Soviet cinema, which has entered on a new period, 
promising to be an example to the whole world. 
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COMEDY IN THE CINEMA 


By ROBERT HERRING 


_ (It has seemed to me that the opportunity a quarterly offers for detailed considera- 

tion makes it more profitable to consider at length some aspects of the quarter’s 
films, than to “ notice ” each programme-change in the cinemas. Certain pictures 
will always demand individual reviews, but, these apart, I propose henceforth to 
cover not so much the movies as their moods, in more general articles, of which 
this is the first—R.H.) 


FTER gang, documentary and costume, and along with operatic, pieces, 

we have had comedy thrust at us. Not because we liked it ; we might always 

like it; certainly we often look for it and can’t find it. We had it simply 

because the other fellow had it. It has long been a rule in the cinema that 
what the other fellow produces, you must produce too. We might think it would 
be sensible to arrange that we could always find comedy—Lloyd one week, Cantor 
the next, the Marxes after—but no; we are given them all at once, not only to make 
us laugh but to stop us from laughing in the other firm’s cinema. And if in des- 
peration we went to none of them, we found Clair’s ghost going west from all points 
of the compass. With so many comedians glaring at me in lights and cardboard 
cut-outs from the marquees, I realised again how rarely they stand for comedy, 
real comedy, in the cinema. 

We can find weekly the dramatic, the spectacular, the romantic, the more or 
less musical—the comic, rarely. Popeye, on the whole, does not atone for, say, The 
Dark Angel. And there we have it. The Dark Angel is something they can go on 
making for ever. God knows, they have gone on. But you can’t go on making comics 
for ever. You either have to make less of them, and take longer, or make them differ- 
ently. Fashions in gaiety change more quickly than good taste in gloom. Even when 
a gloomy film doesn’t move us any more, it can become funny. But a comic that isn’t 
comic cannot, in its old age, turn into a melodrama, however sad it may be. That 
is why comedies require certainty—of what is funny, among other things. And 
certainty is just what most people in the producing business haven’t got. So there 
aren’t many comedies. 

It is a favourite platitude with the simple-minded that there are certain jokes 
which are, dash it all, old man, fundamental. There are. But far fewer than is thought. 
The joke is not always distinguished from the symbol of the joke. Your simple- 
minded will explain that there will always be something funny in, for instance, a 
man chasing his hat. The joke is not in the hat-chase but in the spectacle it illustrates 
of pomposity, latent in all of us, confounded by one of the things meant to uphold it. 
That is fundamental. Man-chasing-hat isn’t. It is already not so funny as it was, 
not because it has been done so often, the best things are done again and again, 
they have to be, they live not because they are done but because they insist 
on being done—the hat-chase isn’t funny because, for one thing, we are less 
afraid of being seen bareheaded. Half the shock of a hat blowing off is thus lost. 
It is the same with the skid-on-banana-skin joke. People are not so much on 
their perches, or are on different ones, and so can’t fall so far from the old. The 
joke now might be that there isn’t a perch to fall from. But it has, in its symbol, 
to be different. In banana-skin, hat and perch, and any of the “ fundamental 
jokes, the real joke is being made to feel small. This needs that someone should be 
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first feeling big. Joke depends on size-contrast. Pride, humility, all the other things 
with Shien ae fog their philosophising round wit and humour, boil down to 
this contrast. That in turn boils down to our fear that we shall not be equal to some- 
thing. Either as a dwarf. Or as a giant. Either way our calculations mayn t work out. 
Either way we’re up against something too much, or too little, for us. It’s so 
frightening, it has to be funny. The little man against the world—and conversely 
the great oaf with a dawning suspicion that size isn’t everything. It may be awk- 
ward for us, in our Chaplin and Mickey Mouse moments, to be in the giant’s 
clutches. But when we’re Goliath, we’re unable fully to enjoy our view of the 
surrounding country because we’re not sure whether that David-dwarf may not, as 
he literally did, put it across us. It wouldn’t matter if he were the same size, it 
makes it worse that we’re bigger. As the professor Marx says, “ Stop it, you big 
bully and leave the little bully alone.” Few other comics would admit that the 
little one is also a bully, and that is where the Marxes improve. But then, they are 
three, and so are giants as it were, laterally, instead of vertically. 

Nevertheless, A Night at the Opera may fill the Empire, but it won’t do for them 
what One Night of Love did for its star—bring her to Covent Garden, where the 
raspberries come from. Opera, like politics, has been funny for too long. Unlike 
politics, it hasn’t been dangerous—until Grace Moore set every studio signing 
singers or dubbing duets onto previously dumb starring-teams. This, of course, is 
beside the point, and that is that unless a thing’s dangerous, it isn’t funny. To be 
precise, it must have implications of danger. It must be dangerous first and not after, 
and the joke happens between. The joke is what stops a thing being dangerous. 

It is thus that the things we are most afraid of—as ordinary-sized people, of bigger 
or smaller—are precisely the things we laugh at most. Fatty or Bunny—and Chaplin ; 
Laurel—and Hardy ; little pigs—and one wolf, large-size ; Mae West—and several 
men, small ; strong hero and various heroines, weak. If you get a man and woman 
who are both weak, as in Coward, or both strong, as in Ibsen, the result is not, 
ultimately, funny ; but temporarily shocking and unpopular. The joke has got to 
happen because of big, strong, shady, successful on the one hand and small, weak, 
innocent, downtrodden on the other. If the big is also innocent, the small is shady, 
but the contrast is kept. Joke then happens because if we can see the most terrific 
conflict imaginable—biggest meeting smallest with no sense of benevolence, and no 
evil happening—then, we can laugh. Because we are always afraid that evil will 
happen. It is by the suspense of this happening, by the spiritual size of the conflicts 
they stage, that comedians are to be measured. Their problems are not with gags, but 
with the grandeur of the situation which will produce them. 

To laugh presupposes a belief in evil. Therefore, a wish to avoid, prevent or 
change it (the means used to do this are, of course, the fundamental jokes). To prevent 
is also to fight, to laugh is not to allay fears but to master them, and why we don’t 
laugh (much) at crooners, Warner musicals, Tom Walls, Lionel Barrymore, Beryl 
Mercer, George Arliss—and Grace Moore—is because they represent not fears, but 
the suppression of fears. Arliss turns his hat round, from Nelson to Napoleon. That, 
in the long run, isn’t funny. But we laugh at Laurel, Hardy, Chaplin at intervals, 
Keaton long ago, Disney when we can and Jeanette Macdonald for the sheer fun of 
the thing, because these are our terrified selves. With this difference—which separated 
Hamlet from Yorick in every place but the graveyard—that they show it only in 
action. When a Chaplin goes berserk, says “ Grr, you big sissy ” and walks off in a 
way that shows he is only a small one, we laugh for three things ; he has said 
“Boo ”—so we can ; he is smaller than us—so we needn’t say “ Boo ” ; he walks off 
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—which is a comfort to remember as possible. But when he reads his more 
high-falutin’ fan-mail and goes philosophical, as in City Lights or The Circus, we 
do not laugh, because his chief concern is pity for the little fellow. We cannot 
pity little fellows. First, because we’re afraid of them and next, because we despise 
them. We’re afraid they will make us small, too, just because we aren’t (sez we). 
So we won’t allow them anything that makes them admirable. We know that 
we admire in order to be frightened after. We laugh, because we were frightened 
first. Only after, by laughing at the tramp, we’ve lost our fear of ourselves being 
rebuked and refused, will we elevate him at the end. And that final iris of 
Chaplin is elevation. Apart from all technical and dramatic convenience, it is the 
halo which it is essential for him to be given. His strength lies, not in his gag-making 
and tear-jerking, but in his ability to create the essentialness. 

He abuses that ability. But when he makes a film in which he comes out as a worker 
among workers, it doesn’t mean it’s because he thinks the wind is blowing that 
way, first turning on the left. Nor does it mean that he’s as out of date as his critics, 
who count the proletarian appeals and say ‘“‘ We aren’t moved any more.” It does 
mean that he’s late, because we’ve had Hey Rup and Clair’s had fiercer fun in a factory. 
But the reason he’s late is that he has, it seems to me, been fighting out an equivalent 
for man-loses-hat. It may not be insignificant that, in these modern times, man loses 
head. 

There is plenty of loose thinking in his film. But Chaplin, like most of those who 
write most about him, is not a thinker. In his better moments he doesn’t set out to 
be, and I submit that Modern Times has a good many better moments. It’s romantic, 
all right all right, because things have happened and he’s felt them and he’s taken a 
long time. But the film is the result of those happenings and of the happening of him- 
self faced with those things. That is the first point about it ; he is one of the few who 
goes on happening himself. 

He dare now be one among his fellows, instead of an aspirant among those who 
aren’t. He’s less frustrated, more happy—and one shouldn’t, say those who think 
he made the film for them, be happy about social problems. With a fixed idea of what 
those demand, they don’t see what a comedian deducts. These, however, are just 
the people who swallowed his last two pictures, hook, line and what-not. Sinker ? 
You’ve said it. They swallowed those, not for what they were, which was not a 
mouthful but a regurgitation, but because they had been misled by what had been 
belatedly said about the films before that. Modern Times is judged by what was 
said of City Lights and The Circus, which is being about as tired as Chaplin was then. 

I hold no special brief for Chaplin. I’d laugh as much with Cantor if his box-office 
would let me, and I still think Grace Moore is often as funny as Jeannette MacDonald, 
let Norma Shearer act what she will. But if I can laugh with Chaplin, I know I can 
laugh. That, it seems to me, is a greater victory for him than the Marxes should claim 
when I laugh at them. They, being surrealist, are so life-like. Chaplin isn’t. 

Chaplin’s is not the world as I know it at all. I find his chief attraction is the stylisa- 
tion of movement, which has on me the same effect as does the first performance 
of the annually returning Ballets Russes, after winters of wavering danseuses whose 
andantes are not so good as their intentions. Chaplin, when he moves, moves from 
something to something. It is not a fluttering in space (as with Grace Moore, when 
she “acts ”’), but a bridge between times. The times get mixed (as when we have 
close up of Je Charles in toupee alternated with mediums of Chaplin to-day). The 
joints between also creak somewhat. That is what comes of making your film when 
you like, as you like, over a period of years which your renters don’t like. But that 
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very same cause, the interference of personal life (Lord, these artists) has let him 
abandon being sorry for himself in this film. The reason he’s not, is that he’s dealing 
with something that has for long frightened him. Russia’s done that, too—but it 
took her five years to plan something else. Chaplin is serious enough to be silly. 
““ Work, (Modern Times says) till you feel you’ll go mad.” We know that. Then 
go mad.” We don’t know that. It makes us more powerful to feel that we can. The boss 
doesn’t know that he has under him a flock of potential lunatics. Chaplin, at last 
growing up, rags not the routine of modern life, but the answer we give it. No wonder 
his film is labelled “ dis-Kordant ” by those to whom Clair’s inspired mischief 
with social breakdown in Le Dernier Milliardaire got under the skin. 

At the same time, no one can condone the repetition, the fake machinery, the 
naive suggestion that music instead of speech is using sound, and why does he use 
mime to illustrate his song, anyway ? No one can say that the Chaplin of to-day is 
Chaplin. That’s Fred Astaire. He does the same things, gives us, from a different 
approach, the same joke that Chaplin did. Indeed, just as man-losing-hat isn’t in 
a sense as funny now as man-with-hat, he carries mime one step, two steps, quick 
step further. He jokes mime by dancing. Underneath that, he gives us that side of 
us that is afraid that people won’t like what we’ve got—in his case, gaiety, confident 
perkiness and a belief that it'll work out all right if you’re not hit in the same spot 
twice. He gives also our other permanent fear that we’ll lose or won’t get what we 
most want. Ginger Rogers isn’t a girl, simply. If she were, the Astaire films might 
be just another off-white-drawing-room off-drama. But Rogers, incidentally what 
passes as romantic element, is primarily partner—first, dancing (that being his langu- 
age, as “‘ gaminerie,” save the mark, is Chaplin’s) and then as one who most understands 
what he most likes and can do (dancing, again). Being therefore what is loved, Rogers is 
also what can most misunderstand and most hurt. Fear and non-fear, and what 
one loves in order not to fear. This, mixed up with Astaire’s other asset of loosening 
our fright, not of being fools on the floor, but of getting out of time, losing step, 
losing balance. He, an ordinary little man, can dance as he can. Therefore we, who 
are ordinary, can hope. His dancing does not remove him from us. It makes him 
ordinary plus. Genius in any form does not make the exponent cease to be ordinary. 
It merely makes them something else as well. 

We, because of that, can laugh at the ordinariness and all the mishaps it involves. 
We identify ourselves with ordinariness ; being identified, feel we have the genius. 
Feeling that, can forget ordinariness. Its fears and our fears of it. We laugh. At the 
end, forgetting what was originally the side most like ourselves, we feel that we 
wouldn’t get into such scrapes, aren’t ordinary at all and leave—consoled, because 
our fright has been funny. 

That brings us at last to Things to Come, which, as everyone who read the book 
will guess, should have been a funny film. It isn’t, because it’s no fright. 

‘The producer has underestimated the past influence of films so much that he has 
forgotten that nowadays the natural response to a ruin is “ It looks like a film-set.” 
All that the air-raid does in this picture is to make the town look like a film-set (before 
a fire). The next-war scenes are very nearly frightening, but the aviator killed by his 
own gas isn’t as funny as the 1920 vintage Hollywood dialogue would suggest because 
we are never afraid he will die ; we know he wouldn’t if the other airman had taken him 
off in his plane instead of letting him jabber. As to the United Airmen (distinguished 
from United Dairies by wearing black suits), we’re not afraid their planes will come 
down, because we’re wondering how they got up. So they are not funny. Everytown 
of the future (period, Cochran’s golden jubilee), an enlarged subterranean soda- 
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fountain with stunted garden-city trees, would be a grand joke if we didn’t observe 
(the next person to me, three rows away, did, loudly) that despite irrelevant lifts, most 
of the Chelsea Arts Ball inhabitants used the stairs. 


_ The author of this fantasia has removed from the future everything that is frighten- 
ing—labour-problems, puritanism, mass production, spread of town upon country, 
families, fascism, ethics, economics. He is flippant about dictators, war-aftermath and 
machinery. But flippancy isn’t the same thing as being funny. Neither is inaccuracy 
about scientific facts which are meant to be not impressionistic but impressive. It 
sounds as if it would be much funnier to end a film by shooting two people in carnival 
costume to the moon than to have two walking down a road. But Modern Times 
ends with extra-logical laughter, whilst Things to Come ends in ennui. Because it 
springs from nothing deeper than uneasiness. 


And that is why films are not funny. 


That is especially why American comedies in campaigns are not funny. They 
go no deeper than uneasiness. Disney, with what are now his little suburban sym- 
phonies, is a striking example. Once, he did what we are always waiting for ; found a 
new form for the formula. Though he never came near Grimm, Andersen, Lear, 
he got hailed as their equals by some who first heard of them through him. Then 
he got frightened of fairy-tales. Fairy-tales are founded on fear. The couples live 
happy ever after because they’ve got over, that is “‘ won through,” it. Disney got 
frightened of them. Market value, he says. So he began symphonising the local 
gossip of Hollywood (Mickey’s Gala, The Polo Match, etc.) and making his animals 
burlesques of stars. But stars are burlesques anyway ; they get paid for being them. 
What are star burlesques of stars ? Something that couldn’t even say “‘ marvellous ”’ 
of a London policeman. Hollywood, till one lives in it, is a joke-factory. Jokes are 
funny, but the factory-hands that create them are not. Disney isn’t making fun 
of what frightens him ; he is frightened he isn’t funny. You can’t, from that, be 
funny ; you can’t be funny about being afraid of being afraid you’re not funny. 
You’ve got to admit it, be so frightened you have to, say “‘ It’s not good enough ” 
(that is the joke), and get out of it. The joke’s always that. Life’s not good enough 
if one’s frightened (that is the story), for this is what happens. It happens so drasti- 
cally, that anything’s good enough. End of joke. Life, some call it that, begins. 


To get there, you have to know what you’re frightened of. And Hollywood doesn’t. 
Nor, witness The Ghost, does its step-brother, Denham. Cinema’s still a smash-(hit)- 
and-grab. Till it gets less uncertain, it daren’t admit any fear. All the bluff and blus- 
tering doesn’t get anywhere. It’s like a stiff upper lip—you’re so busy keeping it 
you stay where you are. With surroundings getting less and less suitable. But 
have plenty of “ lip,” be so frightened you jump, you're either chucked out or else 
king of your castle. One doesn’t laugh for fun, but to get on with the job. Because 
we don’t laugh often enough in the movies, the films don’t do their’s. They imitate 
yesterday’s. To-day’s melodramas become to-morrow’s farces. Pauline Frederick 
could have wrung hearts, once, in J Live My Life : to-day not even Joan Crawford 
can strike a spark from the wise-cracks. It just doesn’t solve any fear any more to 
wonder will she, won’t she, reach an agnostic altar—any more than it does to shoot 
off superfluous characters to an irrelevant moon. These things aren’t serious any more, 
they don’t worry us, and so we don’t want to laugh at them. 

What we want to laugh about is—well, Eden, Abyssinia, France’s peace terms 
(not being at war), Italy’s peace terms, Germany’s proposals, Great Britain's 


pledges, war, war, war, when, where and why. These are the things to get out of 
M 
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our system. Instead, we suppress them in a George Arliss I-wear-my-hat-like-this- 
and-now-I’m-Napoleon manner. In 1916 Chaplin laughed at the war in Shoulder 
Arms :; the new Chaplin would do the same about now right now. Then we would 
laugh and, maybe (may one mention it ?) live. It may be a sign of the times that 
Astaire, in his new film, has joined the Navy, to make fun of that, and that in the 
Soviet film Men and Jobs, Macharet and Okhlopkov do not discard humour in 
dealing with time-schedules and shock-brigades. But it is an even greater sign of 
the times that we’re too hynotised by our fear to exercise it. Fear breaks out in 
dangerous forms if forbidden its natural outlet. 
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IE EWIGE MASKE (Progress Film A.G. Film Society. Direction, 
Werner Hochbaum. Scenario, Werner Hochbaum and Leo Lapaire. 
Camera, Oscar Schnirch. Art Direction, Hans Jacoby. Masks, Paul 
: Dannenburg. Recording, Herbert Janeczka. System, Tobis-Klangfilm.) 
This Austrian film would demand attention if only because of the adult treatment of 
its subject—the fight between doctors of the old and new schools in a large Basel 
hospital during a meningitis epidemic. But it has other claims on the attention. 
The younger doctor, Dumartin, injects a patient with a new serum against the orders 
of his superior, Professor Tscherko. The patient dies, his wife accuses Dumartin 
of murder and Dumartin disappears. It then comes out that the patient had, in any 
case, been beyond saving, but had shown a marked improvement before his death. 
Tscherko decides that the new serum should be tried. Dumartin cannot be found. 
He has gone out of his mind and it is only when, having attempted suicide, he is taken 
back to the hospital, that he can be cured. The film is not content with presenting 
this in a manner to engage our intelligence ; directly Dumartin goes out of his 
mind, it changes its style and uses psychological images. He is shown as “ suffering 
from the illusion that he is imprisoned in a subterranean labyrinth and forced into 
conflict with demoniac creatures.” It is interesting and commendable that a film 
should try to follow a man into his Unconscious, and it is so rarely done that I 
regret the more that the attempt should not be successful. It assumes that “‘ ever 
present in his fantasy is an accusing and avenging phantom,” resembling the dead 
man’s wife. It is taking far too much for granted to assume that this would be the 
case, and the crux of the matter is, we do not know enough of Dumartin to be able 
to be assured about the fantasies attributed to him. It is, of course, psychologi- 
cally clear when he injects the serum against the wishes of the elder man. But his ill- 
ness might have been equally clear had that been rationalised. I am not saying that a 
film must be either subjective or objective, that we must see a character either from 
without or within. But the particular approach and angle must be justified by being 
more applicable to the situation than would any other. The psychological sequences in 
Die Ewige Maske are not. It is only half the problem that is treated psychologically, 
and, granted the understanding which is here present, it could have been done as 
well in the manner used in the rest of the film. For this reason, Die Ewige Maske, 
though profoundly interesting, is only a sincere study in mental illness, incorporating 
an exercise in a manner which is at the moment more fashionable than apprehended. 
It is not, what it sets out to be — a psychological picture. 


MERLUSSE (Curzon. Direction, Marcel Pagnol. Camera, Albert Assouad, Roger 
Ledru, Pierre Arnaudy and Clement Maure. Montage, Suzanne de Troye. Music, 
Vincent Scotto.) The French excel in school-films and this picture further explores 
the field they have made their own It is a corner of the field, it touches no very deep 
emotions, as the story will show. A number of boys, forced to stay at school over 
Christmas, are upset when they find that the master in charge of them is the hated 
“ Merlusse.” He is not especially strict, but he has a fallen eye, there is ‘‘ something 
about him.” The boys hate him and go to bed in a mixture of dread and disgust. 
They find gifts in their shoes next morning and, realising who has given them, each 
sets to, to find the one thing he values most, to give Merlusse. Merlusse, the lonely, 
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liked neither by colleagues nor pupils, is overjoyed. That is all. I confess there were 
moments which caused me embarassment. I must admit these were chiefly due to 
the fear that the next moment would be worse—but it never was. The film managed 
to skate delicately in a rather Chaplin manner along the edge of sentimentality 
without toppling over. At the same time, I would not perhaps have mentioned it 
here were it not that it is a film with form. It is a short story and as such, a short story 
film without a frame or a flourish too much, it is an interesting example of something 
rarely attempted on the screen. 


RHODES OF AFRICA (Gaumont-British. New Gallery. Direction, Berthold 
Viertel. Based on the book by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Sound, British Acoustic.) 
Described by Malcolm Macdonald, with no more than his usual felicity as ‘“‘ a vivid 
chunk of history,” this film actually raises again the question of, how much producers 
should alter history. The fact that a thing happened one way, naturally does not mean 
that it might not have happened in another, and history would stand just as good a 
chance of being interesting were it different. But when the things that Rhodes, for 
instance, did, made sufficient history for us still to be interested in Rhodes, is there 
any reason to inform us that he did them differently ? I think not. Herr Viertel makes 
a spirited defence of his methods, saying that in dramatising a figure you sometimes 
have to alter the facts in order to preserve the spirit. That is ingenious. A film- 
director has to be. But one fact, at least, remains unaltered ; if you are going to make 
out that Rhodes met Lobengula, or interceded for Jameson with Kruger, then you 
are going to inform a crowd of people that Rhodes did these things. But he didn’t. 
Viertel has justified his boast—that he didn’t (Gott sei Dank) make a Private Life of 
Rhodes. But he hasn’t made much of a kind of Life of Rhodes, not only because of 
the alterations in what was the life, but because the film is based on Mrs. Millin’s 
book, instead of on the authoritative “‘ Lives.” It gives no indication of the Matabele 
wars and rather implies that the Jameson raids broke Rhodes. Apart from this, the 
film, always sincere if never inspiring, is interesting for the performance of Oscar 
Homolka as Kruger, the African who played Lobengula, and the well-known fact 
that Walter Huston looked far less like the man he was representing than he ever has 
in any film he has made. 


THE DAY OF THE GREAT ADVENTURE (Panta-Film. Film Society. Direction, 
Jozef Lejtes. Camera, S. Steinwurcel. Music, R. Palester and M. Neuteich. Sound, 
A. Krzeptowski. System, Tobis-Klangfilm). The Film Art Festival in Moscow gave 
this film the highest award. Am I wrong in finding this surprising, as the picture 
seemed to me to have definitely fascist leanings ? My only reason for mentioning it is, 
indeed, to record that it is a Polish talkie. But even the interest of following an un- 
familiar language is offset by the military atmosphere infused into the scout camp 
which is the more subtle by reason of its blending with the photography of the Tatra 
mountains in which the action is set. The story is complex, but the behaviour is simple 
and outmoded, and one wonders why the producers have to go to such lengths to 
justify the scouts having a good day’s ski-ing. I didn’t understand one word of the 
dialogue, though that wasn’t because I didn’t have time to, but I am sure that if I had 
I would have heard the phrase “ Honour Bright.”’ The picture struck me as a lot of 
miniature militarists playing Emil and the Detectives with a moral. 


ROBBER SYMPHONY (Concordia. Queen’s Hall. Story, Direction and almost 
everything else, by Feher). We, the audience, pray for non-commercial films with 
ideas. It is disconcerting that, when we get this, we should become thankful that 
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there are commercial films. Herr Feher’s ideas have run away with him. But not with 
the film. That, for the greater part of its inordinate length, remains at a standstill. 
I have rarely seen a movie which was at a standstill more often, and though it was nice 
to have time to wonder what it was about, one had to admit that whenever it started 
moving again (as it did, frequently ; it was a long film, with time for almost every- 
thing to happen), all one’s conclusions had been in vain. So one waited till it again 
came to a standstill, and amused one’s self by picking out the Swiss from the Tirolese, 
the Tirolese from the French, then those from the Italian, mountains. There might 
have been more amusement, for one of Herr Feher’s ideas was good. He had the 
simple idea, useful in a comic film, of the pursuit by thieves of the barrel-organ 
in which they had hidden a stolen stocking of money. Naturally, the organ went up 
Mt. Blanc (or was it the Pic du Midi?) and naturally, it became confused with 
hundreds of other barrel-organs. But what wasn’t so natural was the way in which 
this joke was treated with a heaviness worthy of Wagner and spun out in a way 
usually associated with the products of Wrigley. Herr Feher had his idea, but he had 
to show he had others, such as an eye for Christmas-card landscape, Isherwood satire, 
surrealist expectedness, academic contrast, and all that has done overtime, duty 
in so many pseudo-Clair films. These, and his own enjoyment in the manipulation 
of them, diminished the pleasure it was possible to take in his second good idea— 
the use of music, and of stylised dialogue musically used, so that the film had, both 
in music and movement, a rhythmic unity. It would have been pleasant to look at, 
had there been less and had what there was been less pretentious. But a joke is the 
letting of a cat out of the bag. When the cat is a prize Persian in a wardrobe trunk that 
jams, the joke’s on the other foot. The footage of this film is eleven thousand. 


MEN AND JOBS (Production, Soyuzkino. Direction, Macharet. Sound Composer, 
Popov.) This film had its British premiere at the May Day Celebration organised by 
Kino on May 2nd and 3rd at the Cambridge Theatre. Five showings were given and 
the programme included Triva’s War is Hell. One of the lesser Soviet productions, 
the film deals with a familiar problem. It is true that the emphasis is now on con- 
solidation, but the fable still concerns increased output and success through competi- 
tion. When the second telling is not better than the first, a repeated tale loses some- 
thing of its force. To those who have got over the excitement at watching machinery, 
the interest in Men and fobs lies in the comedy-spirit in which it has been treated, 
and the advance it shows in sound-technique, which includes bilingual use of 
American and Russian. 


SHORT FILMS 


EARTHWORM (G.B. Instructional. Direction, H. R. Hewer. Supervision, Julian 
Huxley. Camera, Frank Goodliffe. Sound, British Acoustic). This film can make 
a critic rub his eyes, be glad they exist and thank God for his conviction that some- 
times they are of use in cinemas. It is also the kind of film to make one wish to 
retire from business a little while, in order not to have to keep up but be able to sit 
back and study a short which has in it as much as a whole book. We all should, of 
course, retire from time to time. If not permanently, then to freshen perception 
and give words a rest. But one can’t. Cinema #s right now, and the function of 
its critics, the point of being one, is to keep on finding out what it is as it goes on. 
To examine, also, advances and yell at retrogression, One can’t stand aside. But one can, 
sometimes, stand truculently enough in the way, pointing at a small film, to obstruct, 
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if not to divert, the main flow. Earthworm is to be pointed at. That is all. “ An elaborate 
study of the behaviour and structure of the common earthworm ” it undoubtedly is— 
and much else. It is basic and brilliant and the facts it teaches are presented in a way 
to fall into place beside almost everything in the imagination. 


L’HIPPOCAMPE (Production, Cinégraphie Documentaire. Direction, Jean Pain- 
levé. Camera, André Raymond. Music, Darius Milhaud. Sound, Sarazin. System, 
Visatone). Most of the inadequate gratitude called forth by Earthworm is demanded 
by Painlevé’s latest film. There is one point to which, perhaps personai, exception 
may be taken. One’s predisposition in favour of garden worms is less than that for 
the classical creature of romantic aspect, the sea-horse. Therefore, one may watch a 
chloroformed worm being dissected and learn enjoyably. But it is not the same, 
when one has established visual contact with a particular sea-horse, that floating 
fantasy, to see one’s living friend slit. Otherwise, the picture is informed by a 
tenderness of poetry missing from the English picture, and scientifically, it is re- 
markable for a sequence of the male in the act of giving birth to embryos. 


TERRE D’AMOUR (Production, Les Artisans Associés Film Society. Direction, 
Murice Cloche. Camera, Gérard Perrin and Marcel Grignon. Mounting, Kyra Bijon. 
Music, Germaine Tailleferre.) Provence from a fresh angle—the architectural. The 
film takes some time to establish its form, but then emerges as a thoughtful study of 
the architecture of terre d’amour from Roman days to the present, when aqueducts 
are again the most solid contribution. A sense of both history and geography brings 
out such points as the influence of the nearer Italian on the native but distant 
Gothic and makes the film a welcome change from the “‘ Peeps at Provence,” concen- 
trating on olive-trees, village maidens and Keats, which it might have been. 


NIGHT MAIL (G.P.O. Film Unit. Carlton theatre. Direction, Basil Wright and 
Harry Watt). One of the best of the G.P.O. films and certainly the best work of 
Wright to date. It possesses more than the obvious interest of an unexploited subject. 
The journey of the night-mail from Euston to Aberdeen is shown with authentic 
detail. But what sets the film apart, even from others of its type, is its sense not of 
adventure, but of the implications behind man’s activities. Auden’s verses are inter- 
esting but I felt that they came from without, not within ; future films will no doubt 
find him more familiar with a medium in which it is at any rate encouraging to find 
a poet at work, if not yet at home. 


RE: 


THE MYSTERY OF STONEHENGE. A. Moncrieff Davidson is an independent 
director of documentary films, whose four productions to date have a higher level 
of general interest and archaeological value than those of any fact-film director 
working in this country. For his first two shorts, he employed professional cameramen; 
now he “ does everything ” himself. It is indicative that his own camerawork is an 
improvement on the professionals’ efforts. The first short, made a little over a year 
ago, is The Mystery of Stonehenge. Gerald Heard speaks the commentary, and a 
harpist supplies the atmosphere ! But this film touches on the salient questions. 
One learns, from the film, a theory of how Stonehenge was constructed ; how 
the technique of the carpenter, inspired by Woodhenge, was applied to stones. 
Without any fuss (no montage and angles, to exploit the director) one gains from this 
first venture a precise statement which is not to be found in more elaborate docu- 
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mentaries. The second short, White Horses of England, is an improvement on the 
first, both in the sureness of presentation and magic of subject-matter. Everything 
is done so that a logical visual summary is presented of those hillside dragons and 
giants which-are to be found in the English countryside. Those monsters, whose 
outlines are now shamefully obscured by grass, were photographed from airplanes. 
White Horses, Celtic symbols of hill-top camps, are apparitions exclusive to England : 
similar hauntings are to be found nowhere else in the world. But it took an in- 
dependent producer to bring them to the screen. The celluloid record will, with the 
passing of the years, gain further importance ; and, perhaps, finally bring to the 
director the prestige he merits. The two last shorts, Milestones and The Birthplace of 
America, are likely to have a wider distribution than their predecessors. They are 
pn ae examples of a calm, unflustered mind facing instructive and entertaining 
acts. 
O.B. 


COLOUR FILMS 


KLIOU, THE TIGER (Bennett Corporation Production. Made in Indo-China by 
Henri de la Falaise.) It is hard enough, some might think, to make colour-pictures 
under even ordinary conditions. Henri de la Falaise, by making his in the jungle, 
added considerably to his difficulties. The cameras necessary for Technicolor are 
bulkier than those used for black-and-white, harder to move around, and require 
more light for photographing. It is therefore part of this picture’s merit that it was 
made at all. Some pictures which are made on expeditions never see the light, others 
shouldn’t. Kliou avoids being in this latter class, though it is badly assembled and 
has the air of illustrating subtitles, rather than of telling a story on its own. It is 
in any case a mild story ; a Moi hunter wins his chief’s daughter by killing the tiger 
which was preying on the village. There is shot of tiger, shot of hunter. We are to 
suppose they are near each other. There is shot of snake, in quite different-looking 
country, we are to suppose that is near. Tiger reappears in same-looking country 
(I always liked the bush on the left) and we are to suppose he is far away. Kliou is 
that kind of film. The subtitles do much to enliven the proceedings with their 
hilarious sense of drama, and as long-focus shots cannot be used with Technicolor, 
the close-ups of tigers were real close-ups. Seven animals were used to represent 
Kliou, and the chief advantage of colour was that it made it easier to notice the 
changes. Otherwise, this “ first all-Technicolor picture to be made entirely in the 
jungle ” showed only that the jungle hasn’t much colour about it. If it had, the film 
didn’t get it. It got brown and green, with none of the shadows, gradations or light- 
values of black-and-white panchromatic stock. 


THE BIRTH OF THE ROBOT (Production, Gasparcolor. Direction, Len Lye. 
Colour Direction and Production, Humphrey Jennings. Art Direction, John Banting 
and Alan Farmer. Camera, Alex Strasser. Sound, Jack Ellit). A new Len Lye is 
something, and this, though it shows Lye meeting the demands of an advertising 
film more than hitherto, is very much something. Indeed, who shall say that it is not 
more by virtue of working within those limits ? It shows that when Lye 
is making a film with a story, as other men do, he can show other men that wit and 
originality and clarity count—can show them, in short, how to do it. The Birth of | 
the Robot is not an abstract film ; made for Shell-Mex, it has a story of the fate that 
overtook a man motoring in the desert, how he died, and how from his bones there 
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arose, when the stars sent the right oil, the robot which is the firm’s trade-mark 
This story is told by puppets, which are not at all the kind of puppets which the 
word makes you imagine. The trick-work is brilliant. Lye has approached every 
point freshly, seen what it held and how it could most vividly and gaily be made. 
Thus we get a puppet-storm which really is, in terms of puppetry, a whirl of wind 
and sand, terrifyingly tinted—the world gone mad. We get skies, so unlike Disney’s 
coloured cardboards, alive with shadows and suggestions. Everything lives in this 
film, there is nothing second-best and so, though one may actually prefer Colour Box 
or Kaleidoscope, it is possible to be delighted that it can be shown that a film of this 
kind can be done in this way ; that the conventional is not the only way ; and that 
imagination can, not only hold its own, but beat non-imagination at its own game. 


ON ICE (Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. United Artists. Leicester Square theatre). 
Two things may be noticed about this and another new Mickey Mouse, his Grand 
Opera. The stories are as slight as those of the symphonies ; the films indeed consist 
of a series of only lightly related incidents performed by several characters, of which 
Mickey is not the most prominent. The colour also raises the question—should the 
speed be as fast when the eye has to keep pace with violent colour-changes ? It may 
be that these help, since in black and white one had to distinguish what was which ; 
many things could be black, but in colour we know that the buff shape is Pluto, and 
so on, colour perhaps being a short-cut to recognition. I only advance this query, 
not yet being sure. But I do know I find Disney films of late much more whirlwind. 
It may be growing up. 


THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE. (Paramount. Carlton. Direction, Henry 
Hattaway.) This film arrives too late for me to do more than add in first impressions 
on proof. Pines have rarely seemed less lonesome, and they didn’t look invariably 
lifelike. Some of the complexions would have been a better advertisement for blanc- 
mange than make-up. But, for colour or against it, you must admit it beats “ Becky 
Sharp ”’, and that, though not a great one, is an advance. It was filmed mainly in the 
High Sierras, it has the wild blue of mountain skies—and often other blues. Less 
fortunate on foliage, it nevertheless makes contact closer. The light eyes of the 
players, and the depths of light eyes, should alone convince all but those sceptics 
who disliked sound films because they prevented their own voices from being heard. 


R.H. 
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A NOTE ON MEDICAL FILMS | 


@ of the most important branches of instructional cinematography is the 
making of medical films. Clearly, the subjects of many of these prevent 
public exhibition. As so often happens in the cinema, what is not generally 
seen is not heard about. It is therefore a step in the right direction that the British 
Film Institute has compiled a catalogue of medical pictures in this country. The 
list is divided into six sections, covering such subjects as pre-clinical sciences, path- 
ology, general surgery, etc. These are again sub-divided, so that under “ pre-clinical 
sciences ” one finds biology, physics, anatomy, physiology and pharmology. Some 
of the pictures, such as Pes Cavus, Sewage, Miracles Still Happen, have been reviewed 
in these pages. A few, such as The Amoeba and Breathing are made by the instruc- 
tional studio of Gaumont-British. But the majority of the films are on such specialised 
subjects as The Dissection of the Brain (made by the College of Medicine, University 
of Durham) and The Heart-Oxygenator Preparation for Blood-fed Hearts (Depart- 
ment of Physiology, University College, London.) Obstetrics, neurology, tropical 
diseases, all have their films, and there are also sections dealing with the manage- 
ment of hospitals and day nurseries. In hygiene, the Bermondsey Borough Council 
appears to have been particularly prominent. But it should surprise both filmgoers 
and those interested in medicine to find that there exist so many films made by 
experts on so many branches of medicine and surgery. The length, date and produc- 
tion details of the films are given, and the catalogue, which costs one shilling, may be 
obtained from the British Film Institute at 4, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


R.H. 
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FILM PUBLICATIONS 


MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRACLES. By H. G. Wells. | Cresset Press. 
3s. 6d. 


BENIA KRIK. By Isaac Babel. (Translated by Ivor Montagu and S. 5S. Nolbandov). 
Collett’s. 2s. 6d. 


FILM PRODUCTION. By Adrian Brunel. Newnes. 7s. 6d. 


S far as the screen is concerned, it seems that where there’s a Wells, there’s a 
Amity Way. Having ended his last film in the stars, he begins his newest among 
them. Some Elementals, after what will clearly be striking camera-work, reach down 
to Earth and touch Mr. Everyman on the head. Mr. Everyman doesn’t live in Every- 
town, but in “ Dewhinton, a little English country town ”’, and the result of divine 
interference with his cranium is, therefore, not to make him go Massey but Maskelyne. 
The power to do miracles lets him perform a lot of large-scale conjuring tricks. 
Being Mr. Everyman, he has no very clear idea of what he wants to do or be. Unlike 
most Everymen, he doesn’t even wish everyone else to be like him and then, himself, 
to be “ different ”. It doesn’t occur to him to attempt the miracle of giving himself 
imagination, and so it is rather a relief when his last “‘ miracle ” is to rid himself 
of the power to perform them. 

All this may sound commonplace and it may be wondered why Mr. Wells, who 
scarcely performs miracles himself, is yet such a wonder. The answer may be found 
in a speech he gives to his hero, George McWhirter Fotheringay ; 


“I can change things into other things. I can move things about. I 
don’t seem able to get into the insides of peoples’ minds, so to 
speak, but except for that, there doesn’t seem to be a limit, not a 
limit to what I can do.” 


That has been Mr. Wells’ trouble (you have only to compare Cabal of Things To 
Come with the hero of F. P. One) and the interesting thing remains, the way he 
gets round it. In this script, he realises that he cannot deal with the mind of a 
man who could work miracles. This prevents the film from being serious and 
he wisely turns it into a comedy. How good a one it will seem on the screen, 
it is hard to tell. The conjuring tricks are quite simple—such as making people 
appear and turning swords into ploughshares—and on the screen they probably won’t 
look even like conjuring. That was the trouble with The Invisible Man ; we took it 
for granted ; as part of the movies’ stock in trade. Movies have their own miracles 
and changing size or making things vanish is no longer one of them: it’s just 
imitation of what would be miraculous on the stage. 

But one can’t judge what has not yet been seen, and so it is better to consider how 
far this second “film treatment ” of Mr. Wells is “a new form of literature”. 
I think it can only be said that it is for him. Otherwise, his “‘ treatments ” are a kind 
of fancy-dress film-script, easier to read than his books because less wordy. But 
those words he does use are oddly out of tune with the era of the medium he uses, 
and it seems to me that he is misled who uses a form which exists to conjure up 
visual images if his prose lacks that quality. 

To see how this can be done, one has only to read Benia Krik, a film-novel by 
the author of Red Cavalry. Its description, “ film-novel ”, fits it, and you sense at 
once the essential difference between Mr. Wells’ obese descriptions of his characters 
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and the cast-list of Babel, which includes “ a Chinese tattooist, an English accountant, 
a man with a rupture, a disgusted chauffeur, a telegraphist, a slippered watchmaker, 
MRSS. da prisoners, funeral attendants, old people, . . . coachmen, wounded, 
dwarfs . . . . cab horses, dray horses, a dog, cows, a monkey and a cockerel ”’. 
This is not a list but a procession that leaps from the page. The story is set in the 
underworld, the Jewish quarter, and the factory quarter of Odessa, before and 
after the Revolution. It has that quality of Die Dreigroschenoper, of flinging one into 
a rich world of ruthlessness, raciness and reversed rules of life. There is not a word 
wrong, not a word too many. What there are strike pictures out of the mind, until 
one feels one has been there, has seen the things happening, and this that one reads is 
the evidence. “‘ That’s it ” one wants to cry, “ that’s how it was ’—so quick and 
clear is the book. I find that the translators forestall me when they say 
“The style of Babel, masterly in its laconism, normally consists of 
narration by means of severely economical, pruned visual images, and 
therefore lends itself to scenario form with an especial vividness ”’. 


Adrian Brunel’s style is already well-known and in his new book its exuberance 
expands cheerfully over the whole field of film-production. There are appendices on 
such matters as dialogue, casting, continuity, by some of the lesser known experts 
of the British studios. The book contains a mass of necessary, if scarcely new, 
information. It should satisfy amateurs, whom the author chiefly addresses, and 
surprise others, for one of its more novel features is a long list of names suitable for 
the screen. There are, indeed, two lists and names so fascinate Brunel that he makes 
his own suggestions as to their use. They are, perhaps, more enterprising than effect- 
ive, for “‘ Vivien Ranken Passmore ” surely sounds less like a “‘ wealthy young man 
of good family” than radio having a night out at the Café Royal, and I’m not 
convinced that ‘‘ Eugene Victor Deschamps ”’ would be “a French tennis champion” 
rather than a hairdresser. Incidentally, the most engaging name in the book is Biddy 
Chrystal’s, and she, as it happens, writes on hairdressing. Which just shows how wrong 
you can go on names. Korda contributes an introduction. are 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


DANTON. By HERMAN WENDEL. Constable. 15s. 


T is amazing that the history of the French Revolution should be so little known 
|e modern England. If, apart from historians, it is considered at all, it is from an anti- 
revolutionary point of view. Yet it was no real rebellion of the people, but the 
revolution of the middle classes, and, up to Napoleonic times, it was an inspiration to 
many English thinkers. ae 

A new life of Danton is, therefore, to be welcomed, although it is difficult to 
appraise Mr. Wendel’s book. For what reader is it intended ? Not for the student, 
he will be aware already of the Danton-Robespierre controversy, and will not need 

to be reminded of who were Couthon and Desmoulins. On the other hand, the 
- short lives of minor leaders, constantly inserted into the text, will disturb the average 
reader of historical biography, and there is no summary of pre-revolutionary events, 
to help him to build up a background for the period. 

Perhaps to-day we are unable to be stirred so deeply, over the question of Danton’s 
morality. We see the revolution as a flood, sweeping all types to Paris, for it or against 
it. Robespierre brought to government a passion for equality and justice, that was 
founded upon his own unhappy childhood ; his extreme morality eventually collapsed 
into sadism. Danton, as a boy, swam, roamed the meadows, helped the farmers 
and wanted to make all France as happy and prosperous, as was his native village in his 
holidays. His mind was practical; founded upon facts and not ideas.Naturally these two 
natures had to come into conflict ; the Revolution depended upon them, for each 
could appeal to a group, mistrustful of the other. Their downfall was not the treachery 
of either to an abstract thought, but war, economic depression and the corruption of 
the petty officials throughout the land, which one or two years was insufficient to eradi- 
cate. 

It is one of the most interesting stories in the world, and Mr. Wendel’s book is 
sometimes as enthusiastic and exuberant as his own hero. The English often find it 
difficult to understand political trends in France, and, as these are always connected 
in some way with past history, Danton is a book which should be sure, to-day, to find 
a wide circle of readers. 


ERNEST HUDSON. 


VICTORIA OF ENGLAND. By Epitu Sitwett. Faber and Faber. 155. 


of bre Victorian age has become not only a part of history, but a myth. It seems 
fantastic to modern eyes, further off and less real, than the thought of, say, the 
seventeenth century. Miss Sitwell, in her life of Queen Victoria, has brought to her 
pages something of this strangeness. The prose is lovely, it is a book to read and re- 
read, and it seems, at the finish, to be the imaginary half romantic tale, that might be 
read aloud by some fountain during a hot summer afternoon. 

The history is there, but it is all in portrait form. Every chapter is painted ; the 
fantastic story of the journey of Victoria’s mother to England, with her pet dogs 
and songbirds, Lord Melbourne, who did not like blue, the childhood of the Queen— 


we do not think of these incidents, we see them, as distinctly as if we had lived with 
them for years. 
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Certain sections are more successful than others; Miss Sitwell does her best to 
sketch in the cruelty and overwork, that were a background for the period, but they 
remain shadowy. Perhaps we are too near, or too ashamed, really to be able to record 
them. She is completely master of her material however, when it comes to the Court, 
or to the fashions of Victorian ladies. The Queen is made human also, though we 
suspect this painting emphasises certain aspects of her character more than others. 

It is a biography that novel-readers will take for fiction, and that the historian 
will find of value, because of its reconstruction of the lighter moods of the age. 
It is, as well, a book for all who are interested in the technique of prose. 


ERNEST HUDSON. 


INSIDE EUROPE. By JouN Gunter. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
HITLER. By Konrap Hemwen. Constable. ros. 


ERMANY is not only geographically the centre of Europe, but politically and 

emotionally. Like a child squawling at a tea-party, Hitler dominates the thoughts 
and policies of neighbour states, preventing the interchange of formal courtesies by 
ejaculation of remarks in the worst of taste. As Herr Heiden remarks, Germany has 
got the government not only that it deserves but that, for the most part, it wants. 
Downtrodden by the privation of war and the vindictiveness of Versailles, it needed 
a runt like Hitler to pull it round. His life, the rise from vagrancy in Vienna to the 
chancellery, is the symbol of German recovery since the war. 

Many people, while deploring the brutal, demagogic methods of the Fuehrer, 
admit the justice of his demand for equality. They see the responsibility for Nazi-ism 
in the injustice of the peace treaty and for the militarisation of the Rhineland in the 
Wall of Steel. The questions that vex these people are, “ What is Hitler like ? Can 
he be trusted ? Is he pathological or does he know that demagogy is distinct from 
statesmanship ? ”’ In his biography, Herr Heiden, the author of A History of National 
Socialism, tries to solve these questions. He has private information from friends and 
associates of Hitler, whom he knew in Munich as correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. He is probably better acquainted than anyone with the literature of the move- 
ment. His position gave him access to inside information that would normally be 
suppressed. Does he succeed ? 

This is his estimate of Hitler. ‘A ruler with the instincts of a beggar. By disposition 
he could only be absolute, whether as prince or as vagabond. He could not live 
without being suffered to do what he wanted, but he had to have the feeling that 
everyone conceded him this right. He was profoundly conscious of himself not as 
ruler, but as leader—as “ Fuehrer”’ ; he only went before when he knew that others 
were following. In solitude, a stay-at-home and a dreamer; before the masses, 
forceful and ambitious. Not a man who walked alone, but a man who sat alone.... 
It is a mistake to ask : Was Hitler fighting on behalf of his ambition or of his people ? 
He was fighting on behalf of his ambition for his people.” 

Herr Heiden maintains time and again that Hitler thinks nothing of breaking his 
word, should it benefit him. As against an individual, this is a serious charge ; as against 
the leader of a people, it is a commonplace. No nation has kept its word, when it 
pays to break it. No nation will. The only way to establish good faith is to make the 
breaking of contracts and promises unprofitable. The test of Hitler will only come 
when he has established equality with other nations in the League. vey 

Herr Heiden is in many respects one-sided. His hatred of Hitler and Hitlerism 
is so great that he cannot recognise that a man capable of subjugating a nation and 
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making a large proportion of that nation willing and eager to follow, must have certain 
remarkable qualities which no amount of denunciation will remove. He does, however, 
remain impartial about Hitler’s character, giving statements of those who do and who 
do not consider the Leader pathological. But after all the detailed description of the 
party intrigues up to June 30, 1934, the central figure of Hitler remains a mystery. 
What he has done is fairly plain and why he has been forced to do it. But Hitler 
is still unintelligible. 

Mr. Gunther, who is also a journalist, begins his political grand tour in Germany. 
Inside Europe is extremely amusing and intelligent. It reads like a bumper number of 
the New Statesman crammed with good stories, with acute epigrams and swift 
elucidations of the political events in post-war Europe. It is unnecessary to say that 
it is superficial : what book of 500 pages about post-war Europe could help being 
superficial ? Its importance lies in its rough accuracy, the ability to see at one time the 
political situation of all the states in Europe. It is not a textbook to which you would 
refer for accuracy: but rather, a newsfilm, a clever piece of left-wing reportage, 
designed for a bourgeois public. 

Everywhere Mr. Gunther discovers the same pattern of politics, fascism and com- 
munism, nationalism and internationalism, state exploitation and state planning. 
Even in England: though in England, with what is perhaps the prejudice of the 
American for the old country, Mr. Gunther seems to think there is little fear (or 
hope) of revolution. If the reader thinks that Mr. Gunther is here merely repeating 
a slogan heard in a saloon bar, he must not be put off. Mr. Gunther knows a lot more 
about England than lot of Englishmen and where he is wrong, he is almost as in- 
teresting as where he is right. 

A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


A FLAME IN SUNLIGHT. The Life and Works of Thomas de Quincey. By 
Epwarb SACKVILLE West. Cassell. 15s. 


HE life of Thomas de Quincey is probably of greater interest to modern readers 

than his works. The temper of this age hardly fits his convoluted, ornamental 
sentences. Readers he will always have, but they will decrease, and they will read him 
perhaps, more for the psychological interest of his volumes, than for his style. 

His life, on the contrary, is more interesting to us to-day, than it was to the past 
generation. He was born at the time of the French Revolution, and died a little after 
the end of the Crimean War. During this period, every aspect of life in England had 
changed. In his youth, he spent some months in a slum, under conditions 
of incredible hardship and poverty. Perhaps it is significant that it was a treatise on 
political economy that later rescued him, from a time of threatened insanity. In spite 
of his preoccupation with visionary conceptions, he seems, in many ways, to have 
been closer to the realities of the time, than many of his contemporaries. 

Mr. Sackville West must have given much time and thought to this reconstruction 
of the poet’s life and environment. He stresses rightly, the three shocks that had so 
great an influence over de Quincey’s later development, but it is surely unnecessary 
to apologise at this date, for the use of psychology. He is on less sure ground when 
he attempts to defend the writer’s rejection of Oxford. It is difficult for the impartial 
observer to discover, what that city could have offered to de Quincey ? They could 
not have appreciated his fine and independent mind, at that arid moment of their 
own development. It is also astonishing to observe, that a man who lived for most of 
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his life upon large doses of laudanum, and who had suffered from infancy from ill- 
health, was over seventy when he died, and was able to use his mind almost to the 
last weeks of his life. 

It might have been wished that the relationship of de Quincey to the history of the 
age, had been given a little more space, but this apart, the book is an excellent and 
interesting biography, as valuable to the historian as to the student of literature. 


ERNEST HUDSON. 


HELENA, MARCHIONESS OF NORTHAMPTON. By C. A. Braprorp. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


| Fleer students of Elizabethan literature and drama are aware that Helena, 
Marchioness of Northampton, the chief mourner at Queen Elizabeth’s funeral, 
was a Swede ; but it is interesting to remember that, already in those days, England 
and Scandinavia should have been so closely connected. 

Although C. A. Bradford’s book is chiefly concerned with this Swedish girl, who 
left her own country at the age of fifteen to settle down in England for the rest of her 
life, valuable information is also provided on several important characters of the time, 
and many facts and anecdotes are brought to light, which have so far been neglected 
by biographers. 

Helena’s life is entertainingly told, starting with her departure from Sweden 
and the long journey to England ; travel in those days was a nightmarish succession 
of uncomfortable sailing ships and horse-drawn carriages. She first married William 
Parr but was left a widow within a few months, and subsequently made a runaway 
marriage with Sir Thomas Gorges, much to the Queen’s wrath; her eventual 
conciliation, however, lasted until her death, Helena being prominent at Elizabeth’s 
funeral ; afterwards, she left Court for good. 

The amusing letters which she wrote to her mother, make Helena a real and vital 
person (unlike so many books on Elizabethan history which give the impression that 
the people of those days were lifeless puppets) and the illustrations, mostly from 
contemporary sources, add to the charm and value of this book which will particularly 


appeal to enthusiasts of life in those days. 
PERDITA PENARTH. 


ICELANDIC LITERATURE 


THE VIRGIN OF SKALHOLT. By Gupmunpur Kampan. (Translated by 
Evelyn Ramsden). Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 

THE MORNING OF LIFE. By KristMaNN GupmMuNpsSON. (Translated by 
Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

SALKA VALKA. By Hatipor Laxness. (Translated by F. H. Lyon.) Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


F there is any blessing more than another which Icelandic literature gives, it is, I 
lee a glowing active reference for what can only be called courageous gravity. 
That is not the full phrase, I admit. It takes less courage to be grave than justifiably 
gay and gravity itself can be, like several virtues, a form of unimaginative indifference. 
But gravity which is brave enough to be gay after—and courage which has reserves, 
when the need for gravity has passed, to inform with grimness what is thereby the 
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only real gaiety ; these, I find it in me to suggest, are the qualities which nourish us 
most in a literature numbering among its books not a few of the greatest in the world. 

These modern successors are long. Two cover a lifetime. The third, though occupied 
only with the last years of a girl who died at twenty-one, makes up in detail for 
what it lacks in span. Yet none are confusing. They deal with large numbers of people 
—yet each person is himself. Changes of scene, names difficult to master and 
events in profusion cram the pages. But there is neither overcrowding nor slurring. 
As with the current of the tales, so it is with the characters ; we are borne along 
on the tide of their controlled but commanding passion and can see through the 
surface, layer on layer of thought. The people herein are coherent because complete. 
We have time to know them because no time is wasted on trivia. Not only 
impulse, but implication and side-issue, are revealed ; clearly, because the sentences 
are bare of any intention but to express in the most direct way. I would deviate 
to say that this is not merely the shortest number of words ; economy can be in- 
efficient ; here it succeeds by making lavishness needless. There need be few words 
because those used are the cleanest. So, without floundering in shoals of syllables, 
we pierce to the core of being, and can preserve its purpose through the chaos which 
that being seemingly creates. 

To turn these pages is thus to cross thresholds into lives. One becomes multitudes, 
and in return, one contains multitudes. Their minds lodge in one’s mind as one reads 
and when one has finished, it is as if the characters had confided in one, gone out 
on their faring, and returned, fishers to the haven, heroes to the homestead which 
is one’s self, Of them all, perhaps Ragnheithur and Halldor draw forth most kinship. 

Ragnheithur is daughter of Brynjolfur Sveinsson, seventeenth-century bishop of 
Skalholt. To him her love for Dathi, the seducer, brings grief. Well thought of by 
all, and especially by the bishop, Dathi is too favoured by women. The story begins 
with Gudborg Sveinsdottir naming him as father of her child. It continues with 
Ragnheithur’s dismay at this news, through Dathi’s avowal of love for her, and their 
plans of marriage until rumours cause the Bishop to demand her to take an oath of 
her chastity. Ragnheithur, outraged by this public shame, forces Dathi to take her the 
very next night. The rest of the book is conflict between a father famed for severity 
and a proud daughter, proud enough to suffer any shame for her love. The love of 
Dathi and Ragnheithur flows, a real thing, through the pages and, one feels, through 
the life of the times which it recounts. Not all the forces of Church-bred intolerance 
can kill it, though they kill Ragnheithur finally, The historical detail does not obtrude ; 
there is no “ fine writing,” scarcely any passage whose prose detains the eye. But 
every word is informed by Ragnheithur’s strength and Dathi’s devotion, and if there 
is any motto which can be drawn from the book, it is that “‘ it was not possible to 
stand against it or crush it down with defiance, it was only possible to accept it.” It 
is the book’s achievement that it makes it pathos to say that Ragnheithur’s acceptance 
is heartbreaking. 

Halldor is a brisk Northerner who has come south to forget a girl, Ingelin, who 
married his best friend. He is about to become “ a good farmer on land and water 
and founder of a new strong race that should long honour and remember him.” 
The Morning of Life opens when he is about to take out his crew, and rises from the 
side of the woman whom he means to marry in the spring. 


“ Salvor was his woman, sturdy and handsome. Salvor, whom every- 
one had chosen and who had chosen him alone. It remained to be 
seen whether he was man enough to repay her according to her 
deserts.” 
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It cannot be said that he did; or rather, those deserts changed through what he 
brought on her. a or shipwrecked, taken in at a farm in the North, he meets a girl 
who bewitches him as had Ingelin. Maria, best described by the adjectives “ little ” 
and “‘ pottering ” which accompany her throughout the book, is brought to Katanes, 
where Salvor has for long been in all senses mistress. Salvor understands. She “ felt 
intensely through her own dull and dark despair that he too must be suffering now. 
There was no restlessness nor wavering to be seen in him any longer, only this 
fatigue which was so manifest that it aroused in her an involuntary tenderness.” 
But as she packed, she picked up a belt he had given her, and 


“ Dim, flickering flashes of thought were born and extinguished in 
her mind ; something cold and angry rose within her. Suddenly 
she raised her hand that held the belt ; his face was right in front 
of her, but it did not flinch from the coming blow... Never 
had she loved him more consciously than now, but for all that she 
felt an incomprehensible satisfaction in the sight of his pain.” 


She goes. She passes Maria and smiles ; “ the smile was such that the young girl 
felt an involuntary inclination to call for help.” Salvor went to a Danish merchant, 
Samuelson, who had long asked her hand. Her son, Ragnar, is born. Halldor too has 
children, among them a girl, Gunna. The two fall in love, while Salvor’s life is devoted 
to vengeance on Halldor, bringing him low in all ways she can. Maria is a kind 
but humdrum wife. Katanes’ farm does not prosper. “ Things now were so that life 
must be gone through with, be it never so hard.” In a second shipwreck, Halldor 
loses his legs. Salvor, hurt, says of little Maria, “‘ that wife of his will be a bit nearer 
his height now.” But though his health is lost, he remains the man who “ would 
not be the first to break ; best not look too closely at the others.” The love-affair of 
Ragnar and Gunna grows like wildflowers among rock, till Salvor tells him his 
father is Halldor. Gunna is told of their kinship. In time they get over it, Halldor 
gets over much that has past. He is prouder of Ragnar than of his son by Maria, 
and well he may be, Ragnar is gallant and strong, a young Halldor. The old one 
accomplishes one more famous rescue, he feels “‘ he had settled accounts with life 
and everything had come out for him as it should be.” When he dies, 


“he was a bit anxious when he perceived the end approaching ; 
that could not be denied. But he plucked up his courage. There 
was surely enough left of him to manage to die.” 


He knows “‘ there was indeed a little gall mixed with the sweet wine of life, but he 
had drunk, that was the main thing,” and he says of himself, ‘‘ it could be seen he 


had been at Katanes.” 
After his death, Salvor, lame through a broken thigh, stumps up to his grave. 


“‘ For many years she had known no peace ; now she possessed it, 
deep and untroubled like the silence into which he had entered. 
Now hatred was satisfied, the thirst for vengeance quenched ; beside 
his grave everything subsided into peace. Now she accepted 
willingly the punishment which life might lay upon her. Gladly 
she would go with her husband to a foreign land. She was aging 
now ; it would not be very long.” 


That passage, moving as it may be, is scarcely more eloquent than the rest of the 


book, in which these events are part and parcel of the seasonal life, the crops and the 
N 
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tides and the winds. It is told in phrases as swift as sun-slashes on rock ; “ the 
days when he was there were almost like Christmas to the children ” is a tender 
example. : : 
Laxness also can use winged words. He introduces a boy as “ busily occupied 
in making the most horrible faces at a grey cat, which sat huddled up in another of 
the chairs regarding him with boundless contempt.” “ The distance between two 
souls can be great, even if they have once dwelt in the same body” he says of a 
mother and daughter. This daughter, Salka Valka, comes, as a small girl, to an in- 
significant town, glued to the foot of immense mountains in a northern Icelandic 
fiord. “‘ Many of the cottages were only the remains of old fisher-huts ; the whole 
place had its origin in these—clumsy hovels with one or two walls of turf with a 
single wind-dried fish dangling from the gable and leafless, flowerless plants, more 
dead than alive, set in the windows in rusty tin-pots.” This place, Oseyri, is described 
thus : 
“It must happen quite often in a place like this that people see 
reflected in each other’s eyes the conviction that existence is futile. 
Culture and well-being require level ground. There is no hope in a 
place one cannot get out of, and where one can never expect to 
meet a stranger. What would happen, for example, if the parson’s 
son got tired of being keen on the merchant’s daughter? Yes, 
what would happen? I ask you!” 


The merchant’s daughter plays her part in the story (Salka’s lover, or one of 
them, is early involved with her) but it is Salka herself whose life we follow. It is 
a life lived at first with her mother, a woman equally given to religion as represented 
by the Salvation Army and to the more animal pleasures of love as indicated, how- 
ever roughly, by almost any man. One of these is Steintor, a “‘ pock-marked sailor 
with a smouldering glow in his eyes.”” He attempts to violate the daughter, the mother 
cheated of marriage drowns herself, and Salka grows up, jeered at for illegitimacy, 
scorned for poverty, ‘“‘ an ignorant girl, with immature power of judgment, quite 
free from exaggerated ideas about herself,’’ matter-of-fact about all but two things ; 
a ring given her by Steintor and a locket of an idealistic youth named Arnaldur, 
for whom she feels tenderness. Arnaldur’s ideals lead him to communism, which 
Salka at first finds hard to understand. Hard facts she is familiar with ; abstract 
principles she can only see in terms of deeds, and she finds it easier to grapple with 
Arnaldur’s physical fickleness. She has not the strength to do this till freed from 
the spell cast on her by the sailor, whose ring she had come to regard as atone- 
ment for the evil he had done her ; “ it was much more than a ring, it was as much as 
a human being ; it was a sacrifice ; it was given in that spirit.” Steintor tells her, 
however, that “ it was worth ten crowns at most, I stole it on board a ship, or to be 
more precise, I found it in the officers’ lavatory.’’ So Salka finds that ‘‘ those values 
she had thought she could set in the scales against life’s actual and potential failures ” 
are stamped as lies and rubbish. Spurning Steintor, she sends Arnaldur away to his 
Meee’ in America and sits on the stones by the shore, as poor as when she first came 
there. 

She should be great, as she sits, looking at the hail drumming on the boulders of 
the beach. But she is not, not only because the author says ‘‘ so poor was she, so alone 
on the shore,” but because there is a disconcerting cleavage between her outer self 
and the presentation of her thoughts. Salka is rough, matter-of-fact. With “ her 
knuckles between her teeth and her hands smelling of fish,” she is animal and in- 
articulate. She herself says : 
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I won’t deny that many things here could be better ; but the fact is 
that, when all is said and done, life is first and foremost salt fish 
and not dream pictures ... I’ve never given a brass farthing for 
dreams ... There was once a Salvation Army here which taught 
people to forget their troubles and put all their faith in singing and 
praying. And now you come here and we are all to put our faith 
in workmen’s unions and revolutions ... but what we want here 
is a good price for fish.” 


We are told that “‘ her life smelt remorselessly of fish.” That to her, the thoughts of 
books “ may look very good in print to people who have time to bother their heads 
over that sort of thing.” Yet when she is thinking to herself, she does it in these 
terms : “‘ The axis round which destiny had made her life revolve was shown to be a 
mere deception,” and “ The supports on which her personality had rested had been 
swept away by one or two statements.”’ I find this is the author speaking, not the girl 
thinking, and when I find her saying to her lover, “ I’m so afraid ... afraid that I 
shall never find myself again ... that I shall lose myself altogether, ” I wonder if 
Coward has come to Iceland, as well as communism. When the author writes that 
“behind her strong primitive features was all the saltness there is in the sea and 
ever will be. Her mouth and eyes concealed a paganism and a simplicity which were 
striking even in a land originally meant only for grey-flecked seals and cold broad- 
winged gulls,”—then he seems to have his eye more on his readers than on his 
heroine. 

At other moments, I felt that certain ‘‘ typical ” turns of speech were being self- 
consciously employed ; I cannot be sure, since that may be a living heritage ; but 
I was reminded of the Elizabethan diction which lesser English poets seem to turn 
to because it is more recognised as “ poetical.”’ It is also true that we feel Arnaldur 
and Steintor are symbolised as forces in a way that we do not feel with the Bishop 
and Salvor in the other books. In The Morning of Life, it is only afterwards that we 
realise that though Halldor was the one we followed most, it was Salvor who deter- 
mined what happened ; she is allowed to make her effect without being ‘‘ produced”, 
in the stage sense, as a fate. Some of the characters in Salka Valka seem, further, to 
be inflated, as if size will make them of saga-stature. 

These are the points which, as an English reader, I would most criticise. Others 
which strike certain sections of his Icelandic public, I am not able to judge. I 
find myself midway between Einarsson, who seems to me _ over-enthusiastic, 
and those of my Icelandic acquaintance who have little good to say of Laxness. It 
may be true that his book is not true of social and cultural conditions in the country. 
But they are so like those elsewhere, that I can be amused at the author’s irony ; jests 
at the Salvation Army, communism, and capitalism, apply anywhere. Laxness has 
an irreverent wit, and he must annoy by making fun of both sides of a case, as well as 
of those who stand aside. The vulgarity of his language, which is sometimes held 
against him, is in part hidden by a translation which in other respects also leaves 
something to be desired. It is at the same time only fair to add that he is in receipt 
of a grant from parliament, the population being too small to allow an author to live 
on his royalties. It is true further, it is notoriously true, that one country, in reading 
the works of another, is liable to be deceived by just that kind which in its own 
tongue would be seen as of limited value. Hence the continental vogue for Galsworthy 
and, one may add, the Icelandic cult of the clockwork novels of Hardy. 

Nevertheless, Salka Valka is an urgent story, dealing with familiar modern problems 
in a strange setting, and I would say that in all these books there is something not to 
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be found in other contemporary novels. The Morning of Life comes to us from the 
Norwegian, and Salka Valka is translated from the Danish translation. This was 
made by Gunnar Gunnarsson and the English version has been revised by the 
author himself. As far as one can tell, these books arrive therefore, authentically, and 
they possess that slowly mounting majesty, that relentless grandeur which is sure 
enough of itself, even cocksure enough, to love both in the highest and the lowest. 
To be capable of anything, seduction scarcely counting, and to convince one that, 
in their own laconic speech, one would not have it otherwise. These characters do 
not complain of having been born nor of having to die ; they are concerned to live 
well. Death is to be neither feared nor flattered ; it will happen, and when and where 
is of less account than what is made of that thing, that ka, which is stronger than 
a thought and more steadfast than a flame, living behind the eyes, somewhere high 
up towards the back of the skull. It is that which impels, and can be neither denied 
nor diverted. That to-day is the great vouchsafing of faith given by the books of this 
courageous country. Their concern is with living—devilishly it may be, dirtily some- 
times, but, when dues are rendered, deeply ; and therefore divinely. As far as human 
beings can approach a term not intended for them. 
ROBERT HERRING. 


FOUR SAGAS 


FOUR ICELANDIC SAGAS. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 


Gwyn Jones. Princeton American-Scandinavian Foundation. London; Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 


HE ability to appreciate a contrasting type from one’s self is often a wish to 

placate, and identify one’s self with, the owners of. those characteristics which, 
not possessing, one most fears. It therefore happens that, for instance, the word 
“passion ” has been elevated by scholars who could not face its meaning in the 
depths to which they feel it belongs. Thus we are forced to read, in exquisite prose, 
of the passion of some literary figure who to us, is only an ordinary human being 
behaving a trifle self-consciously, and thereby able to transfer precisely his ‘‘ passion” 
from feelings to speech. For the same reason there is a danger, evidence of which is 
not wanting, that the sternest figures be softened by sentiment (that telegraphic 
address for sadism suppressed). The heroes of Iceland are romanticised—and the 
first sign is, naturally, a tendency to refer to their “ classic stature.” In England, 
if not elsewhere, one must therefore welcome an introduction to an edition of sagas 
which says, that all who run their eye may read, 


“It is of the highest importance to remember that Iceland was 
settled by men impatient of restraint, hating any form of central 
authority and concerned above all with the right to live their 
own lives in their own fashion.” 


How else may one understand Eastman Orn who, in the Saga of the Men of 
Keelness, observes “ I should think it to be borne, if ill must be, that Bui behaves so, 
but for that filthy fellow who sits and listens to mens’ talk—I can at last stand it 
no longer.” Whereupon, in the usual manner, taking care to have superior man- 
power, he lays in wait for his rival and unexpectedly sets on him. And thereby, ten 
centuries later, starts a number of ill-informed introverts reeling with dream-pictures , 
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they have on waking to classify as “ heroic ” that their pleasure in them be, to them- 
selves, justified. Heroisms in plenty there are in the sagas (though they are not to be 
seen at their best in these four). But let it be remembered what type of men they were 
that performed them. Let it be remembered that Dr. Heusler has shown that of more 
than five hundred cases of feud in the sagas, less than one tenth came to a legal 
settlement. “ Considerably more than half were cases of private action by the parties 
concerned, ending in vengeance” and that “arbitration and compensation for 
damage were not always considered as things to be sought or accepted by a man of 
high spirit.” Let it, in short, be remembered that these early Icelanders were also 
Norsemen. 

Then we may also realise that their famous laconism is more than a figure 
of speech to delight. It may represent control of quick tempers—since least said, 
soonest mended—and it may stand for inarticulateness, since the sagas were handed 
down by skalds and there is no overwhelming reason to believe that men whose 
energy demanded such violent outlet should be so rare among their fellows in history 
as to choose such unfalteringly simple-rich syllables, which their action scarcely 
gave them time to evolve. We need accept neither of these suppositions, but having 
made them, we are the more able to find what will help us in admiring. We are then 
the more likely to remember that, though it is true that many of the vendettas sprang 
from the fact that “‘ by the death of any member of the family every other member 
lost a certain amount of security,” it is also true that “‘ the Icelander of the tenth 
century, despite his apparent bloodthirst and craving for violence, was more re- 
strained in his practices than others at a similar stage of culture.’”’ Looking forward, 
having looked back, we may agree that “‘ the twentieth century and its warfare have 
nothing like so good a record. Vengeance was aimed at the weapon-bearing members 
of the contending parties and was exacted grimly, but without obscenity.” 

The Introduction to this volume is by no means a model, but in making these 
points Gwyn Jones performs a service which extends beyond the sagas which are its 
subject. His translation is less useful. His expressed aims of avoiding “‘ on the one 
hand prosiness and a latinized vocabulary and on the other that extraordinary precious 
language of the full-blooded school that seems sometimes to need translation ” is 
excellent, if pretentious. But if he were neither prosy nor precious, why not say 
simply that he chose to render them as he would wish to read ? When it comes to the 
reading, I find that his own language does not prove his weight so much as set itself 
in the scale against the other style ; and be found wanting. I am pulled up, in Hrafnkel 
Freysgodi’s Saga, when I read that Einer ‘“‘ wanted a situation with all found.” I am 
dismayed when Thorkel calls his friend “‘ old man”; Icelanders read a good deal 
but not P. C. Wren. Moreover, it is not so much letting down the speech as betraying 
the spirit of the sagas when he turns out such limp English as “ You are offended. I 
cannot have that, so we will help these men,” etc. Time and again, the translator 
dismays one with a pedestrianism which lessens one’s trust. How, one asks, can a 
man understand what is behind words, when he is so blind to the texture of speech ? 
My recommendation would therefore be more reserved were it not that two of the 
sagas, those of Thorstein the White and the Men | of Keelness, have not been 
translated before, whilst the others (Hrafnkel Freysgodi’s Saga and that of the Weapon- 
firthers’) exist only in English versions of 1882 and 1902 respectively. 

ROBERT HERRING. 
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CONCERNING ESKIMOS 


SALAMINA. By RockweLtt Kent. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


IVALU. By Prrer FREUCHEN. (Translated by Janos Jusztis and Edward Price 
Ehrich.) Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 


UBLISHERS have fished well this spring in Northern waters. In addition to 
ieee novels, there come more books on Greenland than is usual in one 
season. It may be, perhaps, that the diminution in translations from the German 
leaves the lists freer for Nordic tongues. It might be, that with Western Europe 
smouldering to suicide once more, thoughts turn romantically towards the North. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. Greenland is closed—not only to our bodies, perhaps 
not to our minds, but to our spirits. Finally, we cannot enter in. We can admire, 
appreciate (the author of Salamina, I would say, does, well), can understand from 
outside—but not from within ; that also, I would say, is true of Rockwell Kent. 
For of these two books I feel as I have felt, ultimately, of all Eskimo books I could 
find in English—that much as one may love the life revealed, into the lives one could 
not enter. There is not enough within to house the spirit which, at whatever cost, we 
have dragged up with us as we grew away. Simplicity, courage, generosity, trust ; 
these and many other things of like nature, we have blunted in the centuries’ progress 
of civilisation. But none of these qualities, admirable in themselves, are the same as 
spiritual grandeur, and in entering an Eskimo hut, one has to leave one’s own house— 
and be aware one is leaving it. One’s values must be hut-values. And that, when 
ultimate issues are reached, they cannot be. 

I should explain that I have had no urge to go Greenland-native. But all books 
about Greenland fill me with pleasure at the space and serenity and the sense of 
strength sensibly occupied, that I marvel, later, at finding what is left after reading 
is a certain flatness, a disappointment. Something has not been touched, imagination 
braced has been left to sag. The values and ambitions are small-scale, against a wide 
horizon. There is so much that is good and gay, so much that is strange—yet at the 
end the impression is that heights have not been scaled because the highest were not 
attempted. One is instead near to earth—too near for the spiritual stream to have 
gathered force. This happening again, though Salamina is the most enjoyable Green- 
land book I have read, I had to make clear to myself before I could review, and then, 
to make the review clear, had to explain how it came about. It may thus be under- 
stood why I pick on this sentence as a clue to Salamina : 

“The primitive that still endures in us may envy them (i.e., the 
Eskimos). Their’s is a life that we at times, in thought, revert to. 
They fit that life ; we don’t.” 
This comes late in the book, for Rockwell Kent knows his showmanship. It should 
come first, for it would quell an occasional doubt that the author’s Eskimo enthusiasm 
is the more able to come to the surface because he has not gone very deep. Later one 
realises that that enthusiasm is native to the author, and that the flippancy, where it 
is not a mocking defence against pomposity, is due to the flashiness of his otherwise 
skilful prose. Rockwell Kent loves the Eskimos (and that they loved him, he is at no 
pains in hiding). But he himself writes, towards the end, 
“ Our conversation when not limited to the commonplace was con- 
strained to childishly inadequate simplicity of expression that 
barred the spoken interchange of every subtlety of thought. I 
cannot therefore know that they had intellectual subtlety.” 
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He can only say: 


“ By the rare sensibility of the Greenlanders we were affected and 
by the characters of many of them, impressed.” 


That should be enough. It is enough. And it has to be. It is all a white man could 
do. “ Kinte,” as they called him, went to Greenland, to paint, to do field-work for 
the Pan-American Airways Corporation. He lived at Igdlorssuit, and his book is the 
record of his life there, his everyday life among as charming a set of people (for 
everyday life) as one could hope to meet. Salamina herself was the woman who, 
looking after his house, looked after him more than was at all times convenient. For 
she made herself the dominant, and as far as she could, the only, woman in his Eskimo 
life in a manner not always helpful to one who has an eye for beauty in all its forms. 
He has also a sense of words, wit, zest of life and attraction for women, and he is 
pleased to have all these. He has also, a reader may notice, a glib thoughtfulness 
and a pencil firmer than his pen, for the book is magnificently illustrated with draw- 
ings which have all the force of his writing but are never cheap and rarely only 
clever. Above all he has his approach to Greenland—and that is as a man who is at 
home abroad. He treats Igdlorssuit not as a trading-station, but as the metropolis it 
is to those there. Part of its interest to the inhabitants is, of course, the arrival of 
“ Kinte,” so “‘ Kinte ” is well in the picture, or rather the pictures. The book is a 
collection of pictures, seen from outside. That is to be remembered. For however 
vividly it may seem to teach us of Greenland, it is not an Eskimo book. It is not an 
Eskimo expressing himself, nor is it a white man expressing the Eskimo. It is a man, 
full of reflections caused by other modes of life, expressing his reactions among 
Eskimos. What were theirs, we cannot guess, and Rockwell Kent restrains himself from 
guessing. He has done the only thing possible, he was among them, he writes as one 
among them; there we have it and there we leave it—a finely-written, friendly and 
imaginative book on a land usually written of formally, scientifically and prosaically. 

Peter Freuchen, the author of Eskimo, is also a white man, a Danish explorer. 
But he has lived fifteen years in North Greenland, married an Eskimo and adopted 
their way of life. His tale, Ivalu, tells of a girl who, ever since visiting Peary’s ship in 
childhood, had it in her mind to marry a white man. The wish was at times forced into 
the background, for, in her mother’s words, she ‘“‘ had the sorrow of being liked by 
many men.” She continues “ It is a burden but often it leads to happiness in the end,” 
and, having been wife, widow and mistress, Ivalu finally marries a white man. The 
tale, which is not marked by a profusion of ennobling qualities, nevertheless has a 
dignity in its directness. It is well told and gives a more intimate picture of an Eskimo 
settlement than most stories I have read. Not the least engaging part of the book is 
the conversation, for the white man’s habit of referring to himself by name is con- 
sidered ‘‘ shameless ” by Eskimos. They find a detached anonymity preferable and 
greet their friends with “‘ Herewith one comes to visit,” or announce a present with 
the words ‘‘ The event has arrived that one brings a little meat.”’ Ivalu, in short, 
should be read with profit, if also with discernment, for it is the most notable contri- 
bution to Eskimo tales since Taeki Odulok’s Snow People, two years ago. If the same 
after-flatness results as from that, and other books on the subject, that is the price 
we must pay for our interest in hunters and their dogs, shirts of little auks’ skins, 
seal-meat, sleds and all else that speaks to us in our lives of those of the northernmost 


people of the world. 
ROBERT HERRING. 
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THE ESKIMOS. By Kaj Brrxet-Smiru. (Translated from the Danish by W. E. 
Calvert. Revised by Professor C. Daryll Forde). Methuen. 15s. 


HE fact that most of the available books on Eskimos have been written by 

travellers who have lived actually with the tribes they describe, has helped to 
create a real and deep interest in Eskimo life, for Polar conditions are so rigorous, 
even if picturesque, that only the enthusiastic few will face them. The book of 
Dr. Birket-Smith will be welcomed by the many who read all books on Greenland 
and the north, and it is an excellent introduction for those readers who have made 
no previous study of the Arctic. 

The Eskimos have no word for snow. This is only one of the surprising facts that 
pack its pages. They have, instead, a snow-vocabulary. There are words for “ snow 
in the air,” for “ drifting snow ” and for the many states of it, during the building of 
an ice house. There are, likewise, many terms to describe every movement of the diving 
and swimming seal, but only recently has the term, seal rising out of the water, been 
extended to mean just seal, in our English sense of the term. 

The chapter on language is perhaps the most interesting and valuable in the book. 
Original forms are apparently found in the west, rather than in the east. The dialects, 
which differ considerably from each other, must at present be considered, the author 
thinks, as a separate group of languages, in spite of the attempts made to relate them 
to the Uralian tongues. 

Full details are given of methods of hunting, dress and customs. It is disturbing 
to learn that many tribes are exploited by traders, in particular those who have been 
encouraged to hunt foxes, to the detriment of their own food-supply. Cases have been 
recorded of men dying of starvation, in the midst of fox skins worth hundreds of 
pounds. The Danish and American laws for the protection of the health and well- 
being of the Eskimos appear to be stronger and more adequate than the Canadian 
regulations, although progress is being made also in these regions. The attempt 
to establish reindeer herds should be particularly beneficial. 

BRYHER. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


A aoe THE CHALLENGE. By Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. Nelson. 
12S. . 


MEN ee THE CLOUDS. By R. L. Burpsatt and A. B. Emmons. Lane. 
125. 6d. 


AN a moment when the world’s eyes are on Everest, a book by the most famous 
of Himalayan travellers is bound to awaken interest. The author’s account of 
the first plans to climb the highest mountain in the world is very readable and his 
description of the first four expeditions is mainly sound ; but his object is not purely 
historical. It is rather to convey to the world the mysticism of mountain climbing. 
He believes in mountains as a source of religious inspiration, and many mountaineers 
who would blush to confess it openly would agree with him in private. But his book 
when once he has left Everest behind him, is not well arranged and does little to 
advance his thesis. His mysticism becomes too misty and his religion occasionally 
degenerates into religiosity. Even here, in the writing of this most English of English- 
men, can sometimes be heard faintly the trumpets of Amy Semple Macpherson. 
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_ But if the Gospel according to Sir Francis needs still the hand of a Tyndale before 
it can call sinners to repentance, the just already follow his teaching. Mr. Burdsall 
and Mr. Emmons, with two other young Americans, travelled across China to the 
borders of Tibet and there succeeded in making the first ascent of the highest 
mountain with the exception of Kamet which has yet been ascended. The ascent of 
Minya Konka, will remain, even when a dozen higher peaks have been climbed, 
one of the finest exploits in mountain history. In Men against the Clouds they tell 
the story in admirable prose. Mr. Emmons’s description of h’s lonely descent with 
frozen feet from the high camps to safety and comfort at Ta-h enlun will find its 
way into mountain anthologies. His style is vivid but never guilty of the purple 
patches which disfigure so much Alpine literature. The book is worthy of a gallant 
adventure. 
RAYMOND GREENE. 


AGRICULTURE 


THE LAND NOW AND TO-MORROW. By R.G. SrapLepon. Faber and 
Faber. 1655. 


HE future of this country’s agricultural areas, and the policies that should be 

adopted for their development, taking into consideration the undoubtedly 
rapid encroachment of bricks and mortar, is a serious problem of national interest. 
Professor Stapledon deals with this vital subject in the work under review. He 
propounds a series of pertinent problems that should give food for thought not 
only to those intimately concerned with the care of the land, but also to all those 
who have at heart the preservation of our heritage, the natural beauty of our country- 
side. 

Certain technicalities must of necessity arise, and they are brought forward in a 
manner that allows of easy reading on the part of the layman. There is undoubtedly 
an enormous acreage of land both supposedly cultivated and of the rough moorland 
type awaiting proper development. Professor Stapledon tells us very clearly how this 
development may be brought about, and his chapters on various plans appertaining to 
the improvement of pastures and the use of the White Clover are of great interest. 

The subject of land reclamation receives earnest and proper attention, and we 
cannot fail to agree with the author’s view that this is a work that must be under- 
taken in the estimable spirit of providing for posterity. The policy of land reclamation 
in Italy and in Holland, as pointed out, lends a great deal of importance to this 
problem. 

Another grave problem that is set is the diminishing production and consumption 
of fresh food ; not only directly with regard to our policy in the event of crises, but 
also with regard to the physical fitness of the nation we are building up. _ 

Finally, there are suggested definite lines on which town and road planning could 
proceed, and also a very commendable plan for a national park in the author’s beloved 
Wales. We have to congratulate the author for a work that is to be commended to every 
class of reader, but more particularly to those in whose hands lies the future fate of 
our countryside. 


CW. LONG; 
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TRAVEE 


ROCKETS THROUGH SPACE. By. P. E. Cueator. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


HE trouble about asking questions is that you run the risk of having them 
A Peenees If you were to ask Mr. Cleator whether a voyage to Venus and back 
is a possibility, he would answer, “ Certainly ! But it will cost you, at a conservative 
estimate, about seven hundred million pounds |’ As Marx said, when his publisher 
handed him a cheque, “ Capital ! Capital ! ” 

The rocket is the accepted means of propulsion of the space-ship, because it will 
function in a vacuum ; indeed, it is only in a vacuum that the rocket will give maxi- 
mum efficiency, for, in our ordinary terrestial atmosphere, 98 per cent of available 
energy contained in the fuel of a rocket is wasted largely through the lateral expansion 
of exhaust gases. The practical space-rocket is of the liquid-fuel and not the powder 
variety, as the liquid-fuel rocket can be continuously fed with fuel at a rate that can 
easily be controlled. Moreover, the ‘‘ wet ” rocket is comparatively safe ; no space 
traveller would choose to sit on top of what, in the “ dry ” rocket, would virtually 
be a powder magazine. The most powerful liquid-fuel known is a combination 
of liquid oxygen and liquid hydrogen : the trouble is that it is not powerful enough. 
As it is, an enormous amount of fuel is required to allow the rocket to escape from 
the influence of the earth—once in space, of course, the ship can free-wheel. It has 
been proposed that a rocket be designed in a series of steps, so that a great bulk of 
the fuel can be burnt at the onset of the journey, the first of the steps being quickly 
dropped on a parachute, thereby decreasing the weight of the ship. But still fuel has 
to be carried for the return journey and for a safe landing (which is accomplished by 
reversing the ship and decreasing the speed by means of the rocket motors in order 
to upset the balance between the centrifugal force of the ship’s speed and the attrac- 
tion of the planet that is being encircled, thus effecting a descent). In all, because 
of the amount of fuel required, the rocket attains such costly proportions that it can 
only exist in the realms of fantasy. 

That is why some scientists have suggested a man-made refuelling station in space. 
If you step out of a space-ship, through an air-lock, you will not fall to the earth, 
you will retain the ship’s velocity and direction as though you were connected to it 
by an invisible towing rope. The station, ‘‘ a huge, air-tight, metallic globe, containing 
living quarters for a crew, and tanks for the storage of rocket fuel,”’ will first be built 
on earth, tested, and then dismantled. Then, piece by piece, it will be carried aloft 
by rocket-ships, and unloaded six hundred miles up in space. Workers, in space- 
suits, will step from the ships, and, on account of the orbital velocity which they will 
enjoy, they will be saved from the possibility of falling to earth, while one man will 
be able to handle a three ton section with ease. “‘And with the last segment welded 
into place, the completed station will hurtle serenely on—a challenge to gravitation 
and a stepping-stone to space.” The speed of the man-made station will be such that 
it will make a complete revolution round the earth every two-and-half hours. 

Professor Hermann Oberth has even suggested the construction of solar-space 
mirrors, so that night may be turned into day, lakes drained without pumping, the 
ice at the poles melted, and areas infected with insect plagues sterilized in less time 
than it takes to tell. 

Other scientists are attempting to defeat the puzzle of excessive fuel storage by 
overcoming the attraction which matter offers to matter by means of pure electrical 
energy. Experts declare that the nullification of gravity by electrical means holds out 
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much promise. ‘The question of how to generate the necessary electrical energy for 
the return journey, without the aid of massive machinery, has already been answered. 
The energy could be drawn from the sun by means of copper coated with a compound 
of selenium and silver. 

On June 11th, 1928, was witnessed the first rocket flight—that of the Rhén-Rossit- 
tengesellschaft glider. To-day, there are societies for the promotion of Interplanetary 
Travel all over the world: Mr. Cleator is himself the president of the British Inter- 
planetary Society. Mr. Edward L. Hanna, who finances the Cleveland Rocket 
Society, is rumoured to have set aside a trust-fund of £4,000 in order to provide for 
the burial of his wife and himself on the moon, should they not be_able to journey there 
while they are alive. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


AMERICA CAME MY WAY. By Sir AnTOoNy JENKINSON. Arthur Barker. tos. 6d. 


O turn to America Came My Way, after Dr. Birket-Smith’s study, is to reflect 

that for many English, the Americans are as unknown as the Eskimos. We 
remember traditions of the early settlement, when only political refugees or unwanted 
citizens made the perilous journey, fling in a few nursery Red Indian tales, and call 
the resulting picture, the West. Actually the educational standard of the masses in 
the States is higher than in Europe. Where they are less advanced, is only in their 
lack of organised assistance for those workless through no fault of their own, for the 
sick and for the aged, without savings. 

The author tried to see the States as they are, without preconceived opinions. 
On the whole, he has been successful in reproducing the exterior impressions 
of his visit. He fails to appreciate some of the underlying causes of the 
present crisis and unrest, particularly in his account of some American would-be 
dictators. He has also not realised that the sensational aspects of the tabloids and 
certain wireless speeches, which inevitably attract the visitor because exotic, are as 
deeply deplored by the educated classes in America, as they would be on this side 
of the Atlantic. He has been, however, a careful observer, and his book should be 
valuable for visitors making their first trip, and for those anxious to keep in touch 
with the developments of recent years. 

BRYHER. 


CONQUESTS AND DISCOVERIES OF HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, being 
the Chronicles of Azurara (Portuguese Navigators and Colonizers of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries). Edited by Virginia de Castro e Almeida, with a Preface 
by Marshal Lyautey. Translated by Bernard Miall. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


TUDENTS will already be familiar with Azurara’s Chronicles, and it is rather 
Si useful fiction “ the general reader ’’, who will derive pleasure and information 
from this description of what the Infante Dom Henrique did for the glory of God and 
his own honour and aggrandizement. The first part of the book tells of the taking 
of Ceuta from the infidels by the King of Portugal, that his sons might win their 
spurs in heroic style ; the preparations and how they were kept secret ; the departure : 


«|, And there was thereto yet another cause of contentment, which 
was that on this day they all had new garments ; and this, by the 
novelty of the thing, still further increased the joy in the hearts of all 
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whomsoever, and above all in the hearts of the young men—and 

he who has little experience of the same has no need of further 

proof ” ; 
and the sack of Ceuta make an exciting, swiftly moving tale. The admirable condensa- 
tions avoid the “ longueurs ” and repetitions of so many “ Chronicles ” without 
destroying the savour of the original. 

The second part describes the Portuguese Caravals creeping like ants further and 
further down the coast-of Africa each succeeding summer seeking a passage to India, 
capturing blackamoors, bringing fear and trade to the West Coast, and making 
strange and fabulous discoveries. 

Henry himself never sailed on these expeditions but remained in his rocky citadel 
at Sagres, planning and directing his argosies, and taking a one-fifth part of the 
booty. His was an admirable character— 

‘“‘ Lust and avarice had never obtained a held upon his heart, for as 
to the first of these vices, he was so moderate that all his life he 
preserved the most perfect chastity, and his body was virgin when it 
was laid in the earth.” 


The book is admirably documented but could be improved by the addition ‘of a 
clearer map. The translation is excellent, if sometimes a little pretentious. 


D. STURGE MOORE. 


SOVIET UL ENA SRE 


WATERS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By A. Voronsxy. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
THE DEATH BOX. By Atexer Toxstor. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
GENGHIS KHAN. By Ratpu Fox. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


HERE is a tendency at the moment to publish books because they are written 
by Russian authors or because they have had large sales in Russia; this is 
not good enough ; English people are not necessarily interested in the same books 
as the Russians, and it is apt to be forgotten that people’s demands and problems 
are not the same all the world over. For those readers who have not yet had their 
fill of the enthusiastic pre-revolutionary Russian student who is expelled from his 
school, undertakes political work, is imprisoned, exiled, interrogated and mal- 
treated, Waters of Life and Death will be interesting ; but to others it is merely a 
repetition of the type which has now become a conventional figure in literature ; 
Voronsky’s book, however, is written from direct experience and he makes a 
attempt to colour his material ; he writes enthusiastically of Lenin, Lenin’s mother 
and sister, and describes in detail Lenin’s appearance and behaviour at the Prague 
Conference of 1912 at which he was a delegate. Unlike other books of the 1905-1912 
period in Russia this is a quiet and restrained account, but it lacks literary merit 
I had to look at the cover to assure myself that The Death Box was written by the 
same author as Darkness and Dawn ; it is a surprising fact because, except for rare pass- 
ages, it might have been written by any author attempting to write a thriller ; it is worth 
reading for its ideas, in seeing how attempted subtleties fail and how even os a thriller 
the author cannot or may not forget that he is a member of Soviet Russia and there- 
fore drags in the Revolution to incite his readers. It is the story of a Russian de- 
tective who finally triumphs over a scientist who has invented a death-ray which 
destroys anything within its orbit; the scientist also discovers mercury gold and 
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sells it to Americans at a dollar and a quarter per pound ; with the result that he 

is hailed as Dictator of America. This is extremely entertaining and not without 

satire—but the worker gains the upper hand in the end and there is the inevitable 

sain oe to the Workers of the World... This must surely be an early work of 
olstoi. 

It would be difficult for any author to flatten out the fascinating character of 
Genghis Khan, and Ralph Fox makes his biography still more vivid by adding 
personal notes on Central Asia, territory he knows well. The story of Genghis Khan 
(“ Power was his passion and this passion happened to coincide with the path of 
development and the interest of his people ’”) reads like a fairy tale, with Genghis 
rising up at times like a wicked ogre and at other times like a good samaritan. This 
is a well-balanced book and only rarely do the author’s political opinions peep 
through. It would make an excellent beginning for anyone interested in the East and 
its development, besides being an exciting document of an illiterate barbarian who was 
a destroyer and world-builder at the same time. 

GWENDA DAVID. 


THESE WERE IN PRISON 


DIMITROFF’S LETTERS FROM PRISON. (Translated by Dora Torr and 
Michael Davidson). Gollancz, in association with Martin Lawrence. 6s. 


LETTERS FROM PRISON. By Ernst Tot.er. (Translated by R. Ellis Roberts). 
Bodley Head. 12s. ‘6d. 


EOPLE of many different nationalities and shades of political opinion united in 

sympathy with Dimitroff and his comrades, during their trial in Germany in 1933. 
Courage is still, perhaps, the highest esteemed among virtues, and this volume is a 
record of bravery that all must admire, whether or not they are in agreement with 
Dimitroff’s views. One thinks of what even one day of uncertainty and loneliness 
would be like, behind prison bars, and remembers that he had almost a year to endure, 
during five months of which he was handcuffed day and night, cut off almost entirely 
from contact with the outside world, with but little hope of justice or release. It is 
all the more remarkable that he not only never lost confidence, but was able to 
conduct his own defence in a brilliant and conclusive manner. This is a record 
for the young, for the story of the trial will rank, in future years, among the events 
of history. 

Toller suffers, compared with Dimitroff, because of his more complex character. 
It was Dimitroff’s good fortune, to find in early youth, a simple and direct political 
belief, that exactly fitted his life. Toller, on the contrary, rebelled, without always 
understanding the causes, against his actual experience of human wastage, caused by 
war and intolerable economic conditions. 

Historically, this book is now of greater value for English readers than when it 
was actually written. It emphasises the streak of brutality and sadism that appears 
to be inherent in the German race, though it is often disguised under half mystical 
formulas. A few observers have recorded it, but the mass of tourists ignore or deny 
the signs, after spending a few days or weeks of holiday, under comfortable condi- 
tions, in a country where they usually know but little of the language. j 

This record of five years of imprisonment, reads like a story of the concentration 
camps of to-day, although its date is 1919 to 1924. There are the same tales of men 
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shot for attempting to escape (though actually no attempt was made), of jaws broken, 
subtle mental torture, lack of food, intense cold, of a fellow prisoner left to die alone 
of acute heart disease, and of the destruction of the nests of the swallows, after 
Toller’s book had been smuggled out of the prison. 

It is extremely difficult to translate the rhythms of Toller’s poems into another 
language, but the loneliness and the sense of useless frustration, of a political 
prisoner’s life, have really been so vividly expressed, as in this series of letters. 


BRYHER. 


LABORATORIES OR REFORMATORIES 


THERE IS NO TRUCE. By Rupotr W. CHAMBERLAIN. Routledge and Sons. 
(Kegan Paul). 12s. 6d. 


WAYWARD YOUTH. By Avucust AIcHorN. Putnam. tos. 6d. 


HE first of these might as well have been called what it is, a life of Thomas Mott 
Abc The whole biography is marred by the same pretentiousness and 
heroics that inspired the title. There is no attempt at impartial presentation of facts 
nor of any real understanding of the more general principles that underlay Osborne’s 
work. There is genuine hero-worship but the day is past when that is sufficient 
inspiration for a biography of a man whose chief interest for posterity must lie in 
his work rather than his personality. In the case of Osborne it is impossible not to 
reflect that it is all to his advantage it should be so. It is impossible not to fit together 
the pieces of information naively presented to us in this book and not to associate 
the recorded tastes for dressing up and going about the cities in disguise, the sudden 
ardent friendships and equally sudden suspicious hatreds, the early dilettante patron- 
age of the arts and the later melodramatic masquerade as a convict in Auburn Prison, 
the minute details of his love of dolls, sewing and embroidery at twelve years 
old, with his later chosen work. It is clearly evident how much not only Osborne’s 
own efforts in the cause of penal reform, but the work of so many other penal re- 
formers in the States has suffered by this intrusion of their own personal needs and 
anxieties into what should, above all things, be conducted on scientific grounds. The 
fact that such personal traits in those engaged in prison work give a handle to political 
and other crooks who wish, for their own motives, to oppose reform by accusations 
of “ vice ”’ is of small importance ; what is of vital importance is the spate of confused 
thought and hasty illogical actions set going by reformers such as Osborne, who are 
unable to determine, or even to know, what it is needs reform, and why they want to 
reform it. Over and over again in this book it is made clear that Osborne never 
perceived that his methods of dealing with convicts were in essence, and often in their 
effect, identical with those who demand flogging. His substitution of moral suasion, 
his identification with a Deity, albeit a good one, come out in his remarks to 
prisoners who had not responded in the way he wished to lenient methods, “‘ I wash 
my hands of you. Don’t come to me again till you have proved yourself worthy of 
my confidence.” He had a dislike of the bestial cruelty often inflicted by prison 
officials, and he had imagination enough to perceive that prison discipline is not 
benefited by such treatment as leaving men shut up for a day at a time in their cells. 
Many reforms in these matters are due to him ; the present programme in Sing Sing, 
for example, of concerts, movies, ball games, etc., may be said to be largely due to 
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Osborne. Unfortunately the money and the energy spent in these measures, at the best 
palliative, at the worst mere whitewash, are diverted from measures of scientific and 
rational enquiry, into those manifold basic causes that lie at the roots of crime. It is 
not a matter of failure to go far enough, for which no man should be blamed, but a 
failure to start on the right track at all. To champion Osborne as a penal reformer 
would be to traduce penal reform in the proper meaning of the words. 

Of a very different character to There is no Truce is the other book dealing 
with delinquency. Long known in the German edition to all interested in the 
causes and prevention of juvenile crime, the English translation with the 
original foreword by Professor Freud, was made by a group of Americans 
in Vienna who had had opportunities of following Aichorn’s work at first hand. 
Aichorn first made the approach to youthful offenders from the standpoint of 
director of an institution, but he soon came to realise that the core and crux of all 
delinquent behaviour lay in a profound study of the individual and that such a 
study could only be adequately made with the aid of psycho-analysis. To attempt 
to tackle the problem of delinquency without the aid of the instrument Freud has 
put into our hands, is to take up the réle of a surgeon who prefers to operate with a 
dinner knife. No doubt operations with rudimentary tools were often successful, 
their success depending on the skill of the operator, and a great deal of 
useful work is carried on among delinquent children without any knowledge of 
psycho-analysis, but no reader of Aichorn’s book can fail to perceive the different 
quality in the results. He distinguishes clearly between psycho-analysis as a thera- 
peutic measure and the help that can be given indirectly by those responsible for 
other remedial measures being themselves analysed. A large class of delinquents can 
only be satisfactorily helped by the first measure, many of these cannot, however, be 
so treated owing to external considerations ; but these and the other class of non- 
neurotic delinquents whose social behaviour is in the main due to economic or other 
external factors must be helped somehow. Aichorn was able to help them by methods 
which at first sight do not sound so very dissimilar from the old social methods of 
clubs, reformatories, talks, etc. On examination, however, we see that these methods as 
applied by Aichorn and his specially trained helpers worked because of their know- 
ledge of the individual Unconscious, particularly of the transference situation. Such 
knowledge, as Aichorn is the first to admit, is not in any way parallel to the exact 
and profound knowledge gained by a competent analyst in the course of a therapeutic 
analysis. It is rather a knowledge of the general laws that govern the Unconscious, 
coupled with an insight into the difficulties of the particular case. In practice the 
effect of this analytic knowledge was largely negative, it enabled Aichorn and his 
helpers to be passive and to wait without anxiety for the boys themselves to make the 
next move. This power of waiting without anxiety is shown clearly in his account of 
his reformatory for young offenders where the success, and a success which appeared 
miraculous to the uninitiated, was due to this power of watching and waiting. While 
one need not necessarily agree with all of Aichorn’s deductions as to the cause of 
certain criminal acts or the theories he puts forward as to the difference between 
neurotic and “ normal ” children, there is no doubt that his general line of treatment 
of young offenders is the only one which permits at the same time of a 
scientific approach and reasonable research into the subject while helping the in- 
dividual in a practicable manner. He does not put forward his own work 
dogmatically as a panacea but as a stimulus, and he would wish it to be regarded 
as a beginning in a new method, aot a model for slavish imitation. 


PETRIE TOWNSHEND. 
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ROOTS OF CRIME. Psycho-Analytic Studies. By Dr. FRaNz ALEXANDER and 
Dr. WittiaM Heaty. Knopf. $3.00. 


RIME is exciting ; books on the psychology of crime are usually dull and often 
Gane stupid. This book is neither dull nor stupid. ‘“‘ Cases ” were selected 
which had been seen as children years previously by a Guidance Center. When they 
were imprisoned in late adolescence they were given a few months’ treatment by 
Dr. Alexander, and later on the earlier case report and the analyst’s report were 
compared. Thus the roots of crime were examined from two aspects, and the reader 
is shown where the views of people of the type of enlightened probation officers and 
those of the psycho-analyst tally and where they differ. This point adds greatly 
to the interest of the book, because we see two different kinds of investigation at work 
on the same individual. But the book is more important than a mere series of de- 
tective stories because we see into the criminal’s mind and with his analyst share his 
problems in an unusually intimate way. We are left in no doubt as to the complexity 
of the problem of crime, and of the futility of most of the legal and penal treatment 
usually given to the delinquent, but more important than any exposure of other 
methods of dealing with criminals is the clear statement of the unravelling of the 
unconscious and irrational motives for crime by modern psycho-therapy. 

The question is often asked whether criminals will co-operate in the treatment ; 
criminals, like other patients, co-operate when they are understood. Of the five 
offenders who were treated while still in prison (a hard test) two co-operated extremely 
well, one utterly refused it, and one came after release for further treatment. The 
book gives an honest statement of the difficulties and failures. The crimes are mostly 
those of theft (there was not a murderer among them), but the causes of the de- 
linquency were by no means so uniform. The interplay of motives is clearly shown 
and many of the roots of crime are dug up, but the tap-root, so to speak, is still 
a mystery. What is it which determines that a person shall be a criminal rather than a 
neurotic or have a defect of character ? The answer to this is not yet forthcoming ; 
the authors regard the problem as having a five-fold causation: 1. Congenital 
equipment, 2. Early acquired reactive tendencies, 3. Family influences, 4. Influence 
of the social environment, and 5. General ideological trends in a given civilization. 
The discussion of these different causes in the light of the full case-histories makes 
this one of the most valuable criminological books ever written, and there is not a 
dull page in it. 


JOHN RICKMAN. 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 
ON BEING A MOTHER. By STELLA CuurRCHILL. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


O woman, married or about to be married should, if she intends having 

children, be without this book. Dr. Stella Churchill is a married doctor who has 
had children of her own and who in addition has come into close touch with in- 
numerable other mothers and children during her years of maternity and child 
welfare work. It is safe to say that there probably is no problem a mother may be 
called to face which Dr. Churchill has not met during her long experience. Her 
book gives valuable advice to mothers from the day of their marriage to the time 
when they meet their grandchildren. 
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Subjects such as sexual intercourse, birth control, labour, are discussed with equal 
frankness as baby feeding, diet, sick-nursing, schools and adolescence. 

On infant feeding, Dr. Churchill gives excellent advice. She points out that a 
baby’s chief object in life is to be fed and that it may be harmful at times to stick too 
closely to a routine regulated by the clock. A rigid four-hourly time-table may be 
as bad as the old system of two-hourly feeds. Time-tables should be adapted to the 
individual baby and not the baby to the time-table. 

The book gives some valuable hints on home nursing and first aid, at the same 
time pointing out at what stage the doctor is absolutely necessary. 

The chapters on schools might be read with profit by headmasters and mistresses. 
The essentials in the way of buildings, curriculum, diet and clothing are discussed 
at some length and with a fund of commonsense which, to judge by many schools, 
seems singularly lacking in those responsible for their management. 

One is impressed throughout the book by its happy spirit. Here is a mother who 
handled her problems sensibly and was happy in her motherhood. 


WINIFRED de KOK. 


ON THE BRINGING UP OF CHILDREN. By Five Psycho-Analysts. (ELLA 
FREEMAN SHARPE, MELANIE KLEIN, MERELL P. MIppDLEMORE, NINA SEARL and 
Susan Isaacs.) Edited by John Rickman. Routledge and Sons. (Kegan Paul). 6s. 


ses on the upbringing of children have been numerous since the beginning 
of literature, among the earliest in English is the Babe’s Book, a medieval 
manual of manners and good behaviour for the young. 

The countless volumes that followed through the centuries were identical in their 
basic principles. The purpose of education was to condition the child (regarded both 
as a being full of original sin and a white sheet blankly awaiting impress) to the social 
requirements of the age. These changed, as did the technique employed to achieve 
the educator’s end. The Victorians birched into goodness, their successors lectured 
into “ citizenship,”’ but the underlying idea remained the same. 

The discovery by Freud that the unconscious mind has dynamic potentialities 
for good and ill fundamentally revolutionised the problem of upbringing. The 
knowledge gained of the adult Unconscious and enlarged by the later work of child 
analysis has put us in possession of new facts regarding the nature of the child. 
This book is the first to apply this knowledge in a practical manner to the details of 
upbringing. 

It shows that the aim of training must be to help the child in the natural process 
of adaptation to adult social relationships, that these relationships grow out of his 
earliest social contacts, that these contacts are made between child and parent at a 
much earlier age than had previously been supposed, and that on their development 
successful well-being in later life depends. ae 

In the light of this new knowledge the whole scale of values in upbringing has been 
altered. A “ well brought-up child ” no longer means a docile, clean, tidy child who 
has successfully copied the table-manners and other actions of the adults around him, 
it means a child who is emotionally well adjusted, who does not react unduly to 
changes in his environment, who maintains affectionate but independent relations 
with his parents, who is happily dirty at the age for dirt and unconcernedly clean 
when he has arrived at the age when it suits his individual needs to be clean. 

An important point in this book is the clear explanation it gives of the interplay 


of unconscious processes and conscious happenings in the life of the child. We 
oO 
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learn that deliberate actions by the parents, for example, practices in nursery 
hygiene, or social training, may be modified, while casual accidents such as illness of 
child or parents, birth of brothers or sisters, inevitable separations from parent 
or nurse may be reviewed in their right perspective, in the importance they have 
for the child which may be far greater than that for the adult. Anyone with natural 
insight and love of children has long known that external events cause deep reactions 
in the child, but now they may know how and why. 

Unlike the average book on upbringing, this work is not concerned overmuch 
with specific rules as to what to do and what to avoid. It seeks rather to make 
clearer the unconscious stresses that exist within the child’s mind and within the 
minds of his educators, so that by their recognition he may be helped towards a free 
and happy expression of those early social impulses which are the basis of all 


adult relationships. 
PETRIE TOWNSHEND. 


FRENCH NURSERY SCHOOLS. By F. Hawrrey. Dent. 1s. 6d. 


HIS book owes its origin to a report submitted by the author to the Education 

Committee of the London County Council after a tour lasting six weeks of 
nursery schools in and near Paris, Lyons and Dijon. The writer has made the most 
of the limited time at her disposal and, wisely recognising its limitations, gives us 
clearly classified facts rather than deductions which can not be drawn from so little 
material. She has, however, chosen her schools on a wide representative basis, 
some in towns, some in suburbs, some in country, some in poor areas, others where 
children come from comfortable homes. The outstanding points in favour of the 
French nursery schools, compared with the English, seem to be : first, their quantity ; 
in France about 52 per cent. of children under six are at nursery schools, in England 
25 per cent. The stage 3 to 6 years is planned as a whole in France and efforts are 
being made to extend it to 7; in England the break comes at 5. The French plan is 
in accord with modern knowledge of child psychology which regards the 3 to 7 
years as of special importance. ‘The sometimes trying stress of transference from the 
free nursery school to the more organised primary school is better borne at 7 than 5. 
The outstanding advantage of the French nursery school system is the way in which 
it is carefully planned—personnel, buildings, curriculum hours and contacts with 
parents—with a view to the special needs of young children. The English nursery 
school is regarded as a part of the whole educational system into which the child 
must fit as best it may. While many English nursery school teachers have the most 
enlightened ideas, they receive little help from the authorities in carrying them out. 
The French have been quicker to recognise that only by right treatment in early 
years can the pupil profit by the later educational provision. 


PETRIE TOWNSHEND. 
SANE SCHOOLING. By J. H. Simpson. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


R. J. H. Simpson, a conservative by nature and revolutionary by circum- 

stance, emerges a good liberal educationist. After being taught and teaching 
in public schools, he came under the influence of Homer Lane and started a boarding 
school, which he calls ‘‘ Churnside,” for the education of free scholars from ele- 
mentary schools. Boys from preparatory schools were admitted on a paying basis, 
on a ratio of one to three. 
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His school was organised on a parliamentary system, the boys legislating and 
executing and organising the out-of-school life for themselves. The headmaster was 
the only master present at their discussions of policy and he took no active part in 
debates unless his opinion was asked, in which case he tried merely to outline pros. 
and cons. It was more important that the boys should do the wrong thing inde- 
pendently than the right thing under supervision, that they should correct their 
errors partially by themselves rather than completely under his instructions. Sane. 
Intelligent. Wise. 

The school curriculum however, was entirely supervised by masters. Here Mr. 
Simpson’s views are less original. They had to be, if his pupils were to pass School 
Certificate and get jobs when they left school. 

Weak spots. Mr. Simpson’s rejection of Freud and then his complaint that psycho- 
logists only attack, and do not assist, educationists. (Inter alia, let Mr. Simpson 
consult Wayward Youth, by Aichorn.) The ignorance of unconscious motivation 
drives him to odd situations, e.g. the old boy who came back to ask to be caned, 
because he was afraid of being caned at school, quoted as an example of caning as 
test of courage. 

On the whole, however, Sane Schooling is pretty sane as far as schooling goes. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


SRI EECOLL AW EAL 


THE SIMPLETON, THE SIX, THE MILLIONAIRESS. By Bernarp SHaw. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


ET me say at once that of these plays the first and last are worth reading and that 

their prefaces, On Days of Judgment and On Bosses, are amusing and topical ; that 
in fact it would be a mistake even now to say that Mr. Shaw had written himself 
out. If he lived to the age of Methuselah, he would not have written himself out, 
not because of the depth but because of the superficiality of his ideas, He is a topical 
philosopher, evolving a series of ad hoc theories which soon lose their practical 
value and are replaced by others. This is an extremely useful function in a society 
whose appearance is constantly changing. It may be that future generations will 
find this dramatist obscure and dull: but that will not negate the fact that no one of 
his generation has had so wide an influence upon his contemporaries. _ 

To a man believing blindly in his own ideas, old age is usually a time of dis- 
illusion. His fundamentals are uprooted and his ultimates discarded by his successors. 
Bernard Shaw has seen this happen. Heralding the second dawn of reason, in the 
Fabian Society, he has lived to see its sunset in Germany and Italy. He has been faced 
incontrovertibly with the fact that the motives of belief are irrational. ‘The life-force, 
responsibility and creative evolution do not appear to be the obvious unchallengables 
that they were fifty years ago. What has he to say about all this ? 

After the gloom of Too True to be Good and On the Rocks, Mr. Shaw has recovered 
himself. People do not want scientific facts, reason or economics. ‘They want myths. 
They want their truth in poetic form, Art blandishing Marx. Well, says Mr. Shaw, 
they shall have it. All the idiots seem to believe in a Judgment Day. Well, I'll give ’em 
a Judgment Day in which the criterion is not blasphemy and adultery but economic 
utility ; instead of punishment we shall have liquidation. Here is the basis of The 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles. 
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Having read the preface on Days of Judgment, one proceeds to the play, half with 
expectation, half with trepidation: with expectation because here is the promise 
of a new, mythopoeic Shaw; with trepidation, because the old Shaw has to point 
out that the idea of a Judgment Day is of course absurd, but you can have it since 
you like things that way. The Simpleton is constructed on the usual Shavian lines : 
that is, the charactors have two distinct sides, burlesque mannerisms (the abstract of 
motion), and philosophical positions (the abstract of thought). The action proceeds 
not from within the play, but from without : 7.e. whereas the psychological dramatist 
says, given these charactors in this situation, how would they evolve ? Shaw says, 
given these types of ideas, what would happen supposing children were born in such an 
environment and then they were submitted to the Social Utility Test in the form of 
a Judgment Day. He is like a chemist, using dramatic action instead of chemical 
reagents to determine the qualities of the matter under examination. 

The Simpleton is in some ways Mr. Shaw’s version of Things to Come. The two 
differ of course in many respects, but there is one important similarity. Each 
author is dissatisfied with the present organization of society, each desiderates a 
society free from war, inequality and waste and each shirks the method 
of transition. Mr. Wells invents a fantastic peace-gas, which kills the socially 
obnoxious and anaesthetises the harmless, this gas to be operated by airmen (Auden 
symbol, the romanticised technician ?); Mr. Shaw, not of course believing it, but 
because people like myths, prefers an angel as agent and painless evanescence as 
instrument. Clifford Odets, whose Three Plays are just published, is an interesting 
contrast to this English school of ‘ painless extraction’ revolutionaries. Where Shaw 
borrows a myth, Odets creates one: while Wells and Shaw gloze the struggle for 
a new society, Odets makes the struggle the centre of his drama. The réle of Odets 
is evangelical, Shaw’s is that of a knockabout Cassandra. 

In The Millionatress, Shaw is concerned primarily with the maitresse femme, but 
also with all bosses. In an equalitarian society, what room is left for the born leader, 
the person who must get on top whatever happens ? The answer to which is that he 
or she would be a commissar or the equivalent. It is not money as money that is 
desired by such people, but money as power. Where money ceases to be the index 
of power, the millionairess type neglects money for efficiency or whatever it is that 
will lead to power. The dictator-mentality, also oblivious of money, is brought about 
by the failure of capitalism to satisfy the ambitious in money terms. Though it does 
not satisfy the claims made for it in the preface, The Millionairess has some very good 
fun in it and stands a good chance of being a theatrical success on the traditional 
lines of the farce of the henpecked husband. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


HISTORIES OF COSTUME 
WHEN MEN WORE MUFFS. By H. P. Price. Dent. 5s. 


ELEGANT MODES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ancus Hoxpsn. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


eens we ask two things of clothes ; that they should suit what we do and 
show what we are. Fashion no longer affects the few, and the other marked 
difference between this and the preceding eras in dress is that we demand that clothes 
shall be easy to wear. Nothing becomes us so well as the leaving of them off, and to us 
who can be warm without “ wrapping up ” and cool whilst still clothed, the costumes 
of earlier periods must seem slightly funny. 
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Save for a few, however, the nineteenth century is not yet sufficiently distant to 
have enchantment lent to those monstrously distorted views of the feminine figure. 
Mr. Holden’s book, which deals solely with that era, is a painstaking chronicle of 
dress. But it lacks the proportion or the poetry which, in Rustic Elegies for instance, 
gives life to such matters as bombazine and tarlatan. It is true, no doubt, that wimples, 
farthingales and paniers were as ugly, insanitary and exhibitionistic as bustles and 
crinolines ; but these latter are symptoms of a disease from which we are barely, 
even in costume, recovering, and so it is harder for non-specialists to approach the 
century’s feminine dress with the loving patience of Mr. Holden. He divides it into 
four periods—the Empire Waist, the Romantic Fashions, the Age of the Crinoline 
and the Age of the Dress Improver. At least future ages will not be able to complain 
that they do not know what our grandparents wore. We, who not only know but may 
remember, are scarcely fair critics ; we suffered from the outlook which made them 
possible. It was funny, but fierce while it lasted and it lasted too long for it to be always 
a joke that women deliberately drew attention to the very parts of themselves they 
thought they concealed. It was an age of convention versus character, in which the 
obsession of the invisible has never been more clearly expressed. Mr. Holden links 
up his fashions to events (the name “ Eugénie ” tinkles through his pages like an 
inappropriately tin bell at a funeral) but he does not see behind the events to the 
implications. He deals with the modes that were elegant in the most inelegant of 
transitory periods and sneakingly thinks them all very well. But the crudity of dyes, 
the frustration and throttling of feminine function, the rise of Big Business, the un- 
certainty of social rights, which forbad gaiety as “‘ showing off,” the fact that people 
ceased to invest as much in jewels and furs as they had done before stocks and 
shares ; above all, that perversion, the pantalette—these aspects of Victorian dress 
remain underemphasised in his book. 

That he did not call it When Women Wore Pantalettes is, indeed, a measure of his 
approach. That Mr. Price called his book When Men Wore Muffs is a measure of his. 
For he does not confine himself to the time when they did but, calling his work also 
“the story of men’s clothes,” ranges through the ages, so that seven-league boots 
are indeed more in evidence than Mr. Pepys’ muff as he skips down the centuries 
with heartening commonsense but a surprising vagueness as to where he is. It is 
easy to be wise after the event and to criticise the absence of certain landmarks whose 
omission one would not have noticed had not so much ground been covered. But 
Mr. Price does not mention that the Dutch whale-fisheries in Spitsbergen, making 
soap plentiful, caused the profusion of ruff so rife in their painting, nor does he remark 
that at the end of the eighteenth century it was the shortage of flour, due to the wars, 
which sent wigs out of fashion. The absence of these salient facts—from which date 
men’s pride in short hair and clean linen—are typical of this author’s methods. 
He reinforces anecdote with history, but mistakes gossip for truth. His use of facts 
is his own, he plays havoc with dates, his interpretations are not invariably supported 
by evidence and his choice of material is arbitrary. Yet his book gives a rough picture, 
a very rough picture, which is not without charm and anyone who, with less know- 
ledge but a more orderly mind, is at home enough with the subject to know where 
he is wrong, will find much that is right and was previously not so conveniently 
assembled. 

But if one may step aside from considering what has been done to make two 
suggestions, it may not be impertinent to ask that the next most useful additions 
to the literature of dress would be a history of the grands couturiers and a history, 
not of the facts of fashion, but of the underlying importance of change. Then it may 
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be shown that this present century has at least recaptured two things—line and colour. 
Future dress-experts may also note for reference that colour is made acceptable, 
not by crimson dinner-jackets, but by increasing the importance of those clothes, 
sport, beach, and factory, which are the sartorial expression of the lives which, while 
we have them, we try so hard to lead and not be led by. 

HENRY K. FISHER. 


INDIAN VERSE 


SONGS OF THE FOREST; THE FOLK POETRY OF THE GONDS. By 
SHamrao HIvace and VERRIER ELWIN. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


T is a notorious fact that poetry is difficult to translate from one language to 

another. But there have been exceptions. Mr. Arthur Waley’s renderings from 
the Chinese, for instance, have not only captured the nuances of their originals, 
but have transmitted them into something new. Messrs. Shamrao Hivale and Verrier 
Elwin, however, fail to communicate either the overtones or the delicacies of the folk 
poetry of the Gonds. 

And yet their volume of translations must be accepted, if only as an essay towards 
the kind of literature which will remain in India when the empty conventions of 
court poetry and the cheaper impulses of European literature, that have inspired so 
much febrile verse in the urban areas, will have been thrown over. For there is no 
questioning the vitality of these folk songs. 

A poetry without allusions, it sings not only of the earth, the sky, the forest, the hill 
and the river, of the changing seasons and the varied passions of men, but of the basic 
human relationships,—and all in an accent which, though elemental, and even at 
times naive, has certainly nothing of the counterfeit about it. ; 

The tropical exuberance of the forest evokes from the Gond an utterance which 
has the ring of the full-blooded Elizabethans : 

“ Huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams.” 


But while the Renaissance had already tamed nature for the use of man, the Gond 
forest is still peopled by 


“ Goblin, wood-god, fairy, elf or fiend, 
Satyr, or other power that haunts the grove.” 


The primitive feudal world in which alone such a feeling is possible will soon have 
yielded to industrialism. The Gonds, however, are not slow, and have a great deal 
of horse sense with which to tackle the new. “ There is no truth among men,” an 
old Gond is reported to have said, “ only in work, in the labour of the fields, is truth. 
So my wheat grows tall and strong, and the neighbours say it’s because of my magic, 
but really it is because I seek truth with the hard toil of my hands.” And, while 
the Gonds lack sophistication, their verse is not without a subtle awareness of social 
values. There are satirical verses in this book mocking at the pretensions of the priest, 
the landlord and the police ; and there are moral songs about domestic wranglings. 

But more than the social theme, the bitterness of death haunts the Gonds: there 
is throughout their poetry and prose a sensitive vision of mortality and the swift 
passing of happiness : 
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“ Life endures but for two days ; death is certain, and the loneliness of death 
when we must travel alone. For the body is no more than a spark quenched by rain, 
a straw devoured by fire, a bubble of water, broken by the wind. Love passes, separa- 
tion is inevitable. Man sows his seed in a hard land.” 

MULK RAJ ANAND. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. Edited by I. M. Parsons. Chatto and 
Windus. ss. 

THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN VERSE. Edited by Michael Roberts. 
Faber and Faber. _7s. 6d. 

A TREASURY OF MODERN POETRY. Edited by R. L. Mégroz. Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


AS anthology may be several things—a cross section, short-cut, summary or 
sifting. But it can never be a book of “‘ best” poems, either of an author or of a 
period. There are no “ best” poems which any one man can so label, and if there 
were, it does not mean they are those from which we get the “ most.” Failure to 
realise this, caused anthologists to fall into disrepute some years ago, and it is the 
advent of a new spirit in the aim of anthologies which is now reviving their interest 
and increasing their use. This new spirit, taking its temper from the times, is critical 
and results in the editor playing a part larger than that of collector. It can be over- 
indulged, for though Mr. Spitwit or Mr. Cowmoo may be accustomed to one of their 
poems receiving more attention when reprinted in anthologies than it did when 
published in a book, they may find it ironical that it is used in six anthologies to ad- 
vance as many differing arguments. But if one of those six be The Progress of Poetry, 
their poem is in safe hands. Mr. Parsons knows what he is doing and does it well. 
As his title implies, he has the foresight to go to the heart of the matter. Our interest 
in poetry is our interest in life. Living means progress (not necessarily improvement) : 
when all is said and done, interest in poetry is fundamentally interest in its 
progress ; and therefore in mind, imagination, emotion, and in the ability of men to 
keep firm and flexible their most delicate weapon of expression for these. I say 
“keep ”’, because to progress is to preserve, and not to let rust. A thing kept can be 
handed on and renewed in use. To do that, one must know whence it came and of 
what it is made. Mr. Parsons, it is a relief to find, does. 
“ The history of poetry, as of any art, is of a tradition that is constantly 
being modified even while it grows, and in the course of time 
experiments which once seemed revolutionary fall into their place 
in the continuous succession of achievement. So that though it is 
true that the best poets of any age are those who are most successful 
in finding an idiom close enough to the age in which they live, it 
is also true that the poetical progress of an age can only be repre- 
sented by those poets whose work is a genuine development of 
what has gone before.” 
This conviction is developed with quietly used wisdom and well illustrated with 
work by Hardy, Bridges, Hopkins, Yeats, de la Mare, Thomas ; the “ war poets”, 
who continue, (Owen, Rosenberg, Sorley, Sassoon,) lead on to Monro, H. D., 
Lawrence, Pound, Eliot, Marianne Moore, and the younger selected are Auden, 
Lewis, Empson, Spender, Lilian Bowes Lyon and MacNeice. Mr. Parsons is not 
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content to select these and he does not presume to expound. But without being either 
professorial or patronising, he does succeed in, not giving to, but revealing in, the 
poetry of our time a clarity and coherence of outlook which many, even of its admirers, 
may not previously have been able to perceive. He does this by tracing a general 
characteristic attitude, produced largely by altered concepts of time and space. 
Because one feels he loves poetry as well as knows it, his book is both a garland and 
a guiding rope to the poetry of the last fifty years. The young are not represented so 
widely as in Michael Roberts’ anthology. But Mr. Parsons’ last words are 


“ New ways of feeling call for new modes of expression, and in every 
age the artists who create them are condemned by those who are 
unwilling to make the effort to appreciate anything to which they are 
unaccustomed. Yet it is these artists who are responsible not only 
for the developments but for the continuity in the poetry of a 
language, and it is their contribution to English poetry which 
I have tried to represent in this selection.” 


Mr. Roberts, saying the same thing, says it in this fashion ; 


“It is as necessary that some members of the community should 
explore the possibilities of language and use it to control and 
clarify emotional, spiritual, and sensuous experience, as it is that 
others should use their mathematical notation to codify and organise 
our scientific knowledge.” 


It is so true—but it might have been said a little differently. It is always 
depressing when a subject seems to have a deadening effect on its experts, and 
Mr. Roberts’ dry diffuseness results in a book which one might willingly study, 
but would rarely read. He takes thirty-five pages to say a number of truths which his 
style does little to illuminate. Many are the kinds of platitude which would enable you 
to hear a coffee-spoon drop at a literary-society lecture ; 
“ Rhyme,'like meaning and metre, is one of the possible elements 
in a verbal pattern and few poets abandon it entirely.” 


Poetry he regards as “ primarily an exploration of the possibilities of language ”, 
but the exact aim of his anthology is vaguely stated. His selection is similar to Mr. 
Parsons’, though larger ; but he seems neither so in tune with the times nor so aware of 
them. His, though a scholar’s view, lacks that particular living perception which, 
seeing beyond poems to their implications, to the reasons the poet wrote them, 
makes Mr. Parsons’ book so readable. The adjective I would give to The Faber Book 
of Modern Verse is “ respectable,” and I would point out that Mr. Roberts is con- 
tinually at pains to justify innovation. This may be because he has given more space 
to some of the younger poets than their work yet deserves. But whatever the reason, 
all that ever need be said is that Shakespeare did not write like Chaucer, nor Chaucer 
like Skelton. And those to whom it must be said, are less likely to buy The Faber 
Book of Modern Verse than Pitman’s happy-go-lucky “‘ treasury ”, which has been 
compiled for hearty-arty “ poetry-lovers”” by Mr. Mégroz, who can like almost 
anything but is apt to be peevish if others like what he doesn’t. Judging by his 
introduction, quite a lot do. 


TREVOR JAMES. 
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SHORT STORIES 


THE BURNING CACTUS. By SrepHen SpeNpDER. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


4 Pe read Mr. Spender’s volume, was to be reminded of a familiar world. It was 
the emotion, rather than the style or the setting of the stories, that was familiar, 
and after a second reading, the relationship between this book and the stories of 
Mary Butts became apparent. It is less that the older writer has influenced the 
younger, than that the same type of thought-processes appear to interest them both, 
and that they describe, in exact historical sequence, certain circles (Butts being 
immediately post-war, and Spender, 1925 to 1932), as if two entries had been made 
describing two successive generations, in an old chronicle. Butts recorded an aspect 
of a period, without hope that anything could be changed. Spender is a step further 
in comprehension of mental processes, for he is aware that they can be altered, but 
is yet not sure of how it may be done. The characters in the The Dead Island, The 
Cousins, or By the Lake, torture themselves, as a shipwrecked sailor might be tortured 
by fever on a desert island. Spender can create such an illusion of actual event and 
landscape, that we become more impatient with his work than we would be, with 
a less gifted writer. This volume is surely a beginning; once the author has him- 
self advanced a few steps more in the study of the mind, we may expect from him 


some of the most interesting of modern stories. 
MORID SPALDING. 


THE MARCHESA AND OTHER STORIES. By K. Swinsreap-SmitH. The 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


HIS is a first book, a collection of twelve short stories of which four are out- 

standing, the remainder varying between competent magazine writing and 
unsuccessful attempts at good themes. In a first book this is perhaps allowable but 
the writer of Pas de Trois and Cruelty to Animals must not again perpetrate anything 
like Night in a Train or Bert. These two are facile, obvious, slick, everything the short 
story ought not to be. Pas de Trois is clever in theme, unerringly true in psychological 
perception and most acutely ended. It is sophisticated both in subject and treatment. 
Cruelty to Animals, the tale of a maid of all work dismissed and dumbly agonising to 
creep back, till tortured by her employers’ unconscious sadism into suicide, has the 
better kind of subtlety that will be unperceived by the many who can appreciate the 


story. 
PI. 


NOVELS 


EXPRESS TO THE EAST. By A. Den Dootaarp. Translated from the Dutch by 
David C. Dejong. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


HE Dutch author of this novel, states in his introduction that before beginning 
to write, he deliberately tried to forget his own experiences in Macedonia, so 
that he might try to get some of the heroic qualities of its secret societies and the land 
into its pages. It was scarcely a wise decision. Den Doolaard seems to have been 
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carried away by the exterior aspects of revolution, to stand, an observer, between 
rival fighting bands, of whose aims and language he is ignorant. The death of the 
heroine, for example, shows a lack of the most elementary knowledge of communistic 
principles, that weakens the effect of the whole story. If the author had left out 
politics, or had confined himself to the last century, he would have written a pic- 
turesque and exciting novel of a little-known land ; as it is, one 1s constantly irritated 
because of his misunderstanding of the current ideas of the time. ree 


PRELUDE TO DEATH. By Etinor Morpaunt. Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


HERE is an interesting idea in this novel—the centre thought is that in one 

beginning is also one end and the life story of the heroine is told retrospectively, 
while she is in the shadow of fast approaching death. This psychological strata under- 
lying the tale is of more interest than the story itself, which depicts a child and young 
girl growing up in the kind of country family familar to readers of Elinor Mordaunt’s 
earlier works, marrying a planter in a tropical island, leaving him, after many years 
making a second unsuccessful marriage which nearly proved bigamous. ‘The drawing 
of the heroine is good. There is depth in the treatment and the whole novel has an 
elusive quality of truth which lifts it well above the average. Shree 


I’D DO IT AGAIN. By Frank Titstey. Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


STORY of a clerk who, finding his married life becoming unhappy, slipping into 

mutual dislike because of the constant pinch of existence on three pounds a 
week, starts a career of petty thefts from his office, taking enough over a year 
to bring his pay up to five pounds a week. On that he is able to buy a little house, 
live comfortably, and find the thought of a coming baby a joy instead of a nightmare. 
At the end of a year, and a series of hairbreadth escapes from discovery he 
decides to give up stealing. Simultaneously with his resolve he gets a better paid 
job, and gives notice, only to discover that owing to his increased confidence in 
himself and newly acquired feeling of having got away with a difficult thing, 
his value to his firm has increased. He is asked to stay on as Deputy Manager at £5 
a week, 

An excellent story with never a false note in the detailed and intimate description 
of a man’s psychology, the inner tale of married life has seldom been better told. 
The objective character of the book in its attitude towards theft is new and ad- 
mirable. 


Pils 


THE SIXTH BEATITUDE. By Rapciyrre Hatt. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Ik this, her newest novel, Radclyffe Hall has worked a new vein. The Sixth Beatitude 
is the story of Hannah Bullen, a woman of thirty living in a small town on the edge 
of Romney Marsh. The particularly English character of this part of England is 
subtly indicated, the way in which town verges on country and the old order of cottages 
gives way to the new Council dwellings is vividly described. The psychology of 
Hannah does not show the same power. She is far too much of a type, and that a well- 
worn one. Her two lovers, her affection for the child who resembles the man in whom 
she found genuine contentment and her rather unconvincing and sordid affair with 
the husband of an invalid neighbour have nothing in their treatment to redeem the 
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outworn theme. The climax of the fire and Hannah’s death in saving the child of 

her lover is sheer melodrama. We cannot but regret deeply that the author of The 

Unlit Lamp and Adam’s Breed should, after a long silence, produce a book of this type. 
P.T. 


X PLUS Y. By E. F. Bozman. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
ae novel could have dispensed with the algebraical titivation of a title 

which adds nothing to its attraction. There is much of a curious sort in this 
story of a boy and girl through adolescence to first love, the scene set in the high Alps. 
The characters are observed with detachment but without loss of emotional 
interest, there is here none of that arid dissection nor that inverted sentimentality 
masked as toughness that hall-marks much of to-day’s fiction. The way in which the 
emotions of youth emerge from the complicated turmoil of their begetting in a 
clarity and simplicity that can be found either crude or exquisite according to the 
taste of the spectator is well shown. The writer understands mountaineering and he 
understands both youth and age, his elderly Signor Bontempelli, both in his life and 
in the manner of his dying, is finely conceived. 

1S 3 


THE DEMI-WIDOW. By Mary Pickrorp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

OES Miss Pickford fancy herself as the martyr? “ ‘ Success!’ ” her heroine 

cries, ‘‘ ‘ It is important, yes. But there’s another thing that goes far beyond it. 
Love is the most important thing in the world, my dearest.’ ’”? Does Miss Pickford feel 
the need of something to cling to ? “And already she saw how he was casting sidewise 
glances of approbation from her trim little oxfords to her smart flecked-tweed suit 
that was made with a short cape over a chamois jerkin of hunter’s green.” And can 
Miss Pickford be direct ? ‘‘And what a voice! he thought excitedly. Like smooth 
gold. A young voice, too. It must come from a soft little white throat to sound like 
that. How gentle! And yet there was a quality that sent his blood racing more 
swiftly.” 

All the bricks that went to build up the movie house of Pickford build the book : 
the innocent young girl who wins through, the curly headed baby, the Argentine 
millionaire who dreams of a house on a farm full of little pattering feet. When Miss 
Pickford was remarkable in movies (and many Americans will have heard her quite 
recently on the radio), the editor of the best film-review said, ‘‘Ah! here is the 
subtlest propaganda of all. This ‘is the real thrusting of the serf mentality down serf 
throats ! ” But, of course, if Miss Pickford had been conscious of her own rdle in the 
oppression of the oppressed, The Demi-Widow might never have been written. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


SELECTED BOOKS 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Hyjatmar Bercman. Translated by Elizabeth 
Sprigge and Claude Napier. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
HIS new translation from the Swedish is a study of a woman (it might equally 
well have been a man), who is obliged, on account of her age, to relinquish 
control of a large business to her son and her son-in-law. The event is further com- 
plicated because she realises that her son has not her business ability, and because 


she falls in love. 
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Freud’s writings are said to have influenced the author, but if they did, it was in 
a superficial manner, for he never goes deeply enough into the interesting problems 
he suggests. The real difficulty is barely stated ; the emotional climax was inevitable 
because the woman was confronted with an aimless and empty life, losing her 
children’s need of her and her own work together, within a few months, and having 
no purpose to take their place. Had there been any compensation for the ego, we feel, 
her own common sense would have helped her to security. ; 

The book is interesting, and far above the average novel. The translation reads 
easily. Yet something has been lost, we feel, some quality of the Swedish original 
is absent from this careful prose. The book may be recommended chiefly to those 
readers who contemplate a summer trip to the north, or who prefer psychology to 
action in their stories. 

MORID SPALDING. 


ABINGER HARVEST. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


O the admirers of E. M. Forster, and he has a wide public, this collection 

will be welcome. The title gives an indication of the nature of the book which, 
as a whole, resembles a large piece of patch-work carefully designed in four parts, 
each part containing many essays, reviews, articles and poems under the headings, 
The Present, Books, The Past, and The East. 

To those who care for patch-work it will be a great possession. It is certainly a 
remarkable and meritorious achievement and shows Mr. Forster’s extraordinary versa- 
tility, and his knowledge set out in this way reveals his very vital eagerness, keen 
appetite and whole-hearted occupation with a great variety of subjects. 

Among the many specimens which come under his microscope are: (in Part One) 
The English Character, Mrs. Grundy, Roger Fry, Mickey Mouse and Liberty in 
England. (In Part Two) Forrest Reid, Ibsen, T. S. Eliot, Howard Overing Sturgis, 
T. E. Lawrence and Jane Austen. (In Part Three) Macolnia Shops, Gemistus Pletho, 
Cardan, Voltaire, Trooper Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke and Mrs. Hannah More ; 
and (in Part Four) The Mosque, Marco Polo, and five sections on his India. 

He ends with a homely and pleasant note on the charming village of Abinger 
Hammer, his Surrey home, where a pageant was performed in July, 1934, which he 
has included in the book, forming with it, an Epilogue. 


M. D. COLE. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN. By J. D. Macxiz. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


pas occupations and preoccupations of “‘ The Wisest Fool in Christendom ”’ 
always make fascinating reading, and in Cavalier and Puritan, Professor J. D. 
Mackie sets down the peculiar difficulties which beset the always rather pitiful but 
egoistic King James I. “‘ He was a King in understanding, and was content to have 
his subjects ignorant of many things,”’ he quotes from Clarendon, and tells us of the 
many questions with which the Scottish King had to contend, coming as he did into an 
England saturated with the brilliance of the foregoing reign. 

He contrasts his blundering extravagance with the tactfully delicate parsimony of 
Queen Elizabeth, but we feel all through the book that he is not to be tempted to 
wander away with his characters ...even Charles I, always such a figure for the 
romancer, even Buckingham, do not succeed in becoming, for any length of time, 
red herrings to draw him away from his subject ; for his interest is not in the man or 
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the woman of the period, as such, but rather as pawns to demonstrate his idea of that 
particular politico-religious game, The Thirty Years War, which he has succeeded 
in doing in a concise and lively way. 

M. D. COLE. 


THE AMERICAN WRITERS’ CONGRESS. Edited by Henry Hart. Martin 
Lawrence. 6s. 


A Be report of the congress of left-wing writers, held in U.S.A. last year, will 
interest all marxists, who concern themselves with the relation of art to pro- 
paganda, and all artists, who feel a conflict between the immediate aims of politics 
and the more distant so-called ultimates of art. 

Papers by Aragon, Gorki, Dos Passos, Granville Hicks and many other well-known 
writers were read, The aim of the Congress was practical, to pose and attempt to solve 
the problems facing marxist and “ fellow traveller” writers, rather than to evolve a 
marxist aesthetic. All fields of literature were covered : and the stress throughout was 
that marxist art must be good art to be good propaganda. Now that the realisation 
has come that a change of ideas must be preceded by a change of heart, the instru- 
ment of propaganda is first aesthetic rather than philosophical. The pamphlet is 
relegated to the instruction of the already converted: the drama (Clifford Odets, 
etc.), the novel (Dos Passos, Halper), and the short story (Josephine Herbst, Ben Field) 
precede and supplement the work of pamphleteers, just as reportage men, like John 
Spivak, supplement straight news. 

The Congress founded an American Book Union, with the object of supplying 
left-wing writers with a proletarian public and the proletarian public with a litera- 
ture of its own. If this venture succeeds, the whole course of proletarian literature 
may be changed. Imagine, for example, Love on the Dole written, not to appeal to the 


suburbs, but to the unemployed. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


ABRAHAM. Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. By Sir LEONARD WOOLLEY. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


| Ee would require an expert in archaeology, ancient languages and the history of 
religions, to determine how far the author of this book is correct, in deriving the 
actual religion of Abraham, from the family cult of the Sumerians. No one can fail 
to be interested in the theory, although even inexperienced readers may think of 
certain objections to this account. Apart, however, from the suggestion of Abraham’s 
conversion being dependent upon certain Sumerian ideas, the book is most valuable 
for its vivid representation of life in the city of Ur, and of how a great central state, 
once the responsibility for the water control of the adjacent lands was lost, fell into 
decay. The story of Hagar and Ishmael, considered through the laws of Hammurabi, 
becomes a part of the social structure of the time, and not a remnant of some barbaric 
tradition. The religious experiences of Abraham are shown to be linked to the 
confusion of the period, full of an unrest similiar to that experienced by many Euro- 
pean states to-day. The different chapters are as full of colour as the frescoes on a 
temple wall, and there is a map and a short list of the probable dates of the chief 


events of Ur and its history. Peron 
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FROM ROBERT AND ELIZABETH BROWNING. A Further Selection of 
the Browning Barrett Family Correspondence. Edited by WILLIAM ROSE 
BENET. Murray. 6s. 


WENTY-TWO, hitherto unpublished, letters of Robert and Elizabeth Browning 

cover a period of immediately after their marriage in 1846 to 1857, four years 
before Elizabeth’s death. No new facts of importance are stated but some of the letters 
are charming in themselves, with a felicity of expression and a great deal of humour 
in those of Elizabeth. Lovers of Browning will like these additions to their lore, but 
the indifferent will find nothing of literary necessity. ar 


OLD THEATRE DAYS AND WAYS. By_W. J. Lawrence. Harrap. 153. 


HAVE always felt it the great test of the new Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
I Avon that, even on a sunny morning, when the season is over and no actors are 
there, it is still redolent of ‘‘ the theatre ”. One cannot explain what that atmosphere 
is. It lies not only onthe stage, be it dark and empty or brilliantly bustling. It permeates 
every corner, made up of many things. It may be a pile of clothes on a table, under a 
mirror, with the wigs that go, or don’t go, with them, paint-smeared towels and steps 
in the passage outside. It may be in the ambition, the work, the illusion, of which 
these are the accessories. But one knows it is in neither alone and in all, and just 
as there are some playhouses which are lifeless, remaining “a” theatre, becoming 
never a part of ‘‘ the theatre ”, so I feel there are some writers on drama who see 
only the plays that are put on and never look into the conditions and development of 
production, into the trials, troubles and traditions which are as much part of the 
theatre as the shows that go on. 

The author of Old Theatre Days and Ways, as his title implies, is not one of these. 
A student of the drama, he is also a lover of the theatre. For him, every poster tells a 
story, every make-up holds hieroglyphs. He can explain the convention (remarked 
on by Old Rowley) that villains should be dark ; he knows the function of candle- 
snuffers and traces the dawn of dramatic criticism. He quotes “‘ perhaps the pluckiest 
speech ever made in a theatre ” (naturally, Dublin !) : 

“You may tear the theatre to pieces, and you may throw me on the 
heap, but while I am manager, I will at all hazards maintain the 
established rules of the house and not suffer the introduction of 
party tunes ” 


In these pages one meets the prompter on his first appearance in a miracle 
play of 1461, and ends with his failing to be present at the St. James’s on 
the night Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s memory betrayed her during the first run of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Mr. Lawrence’s learning does not burden such topics 
as the fops’ corner, after-money, the orchestra well and the numberer. Instead, 
it livens them with reference to past and near-present, so that on one page there 
is reference to a benefit given to the stage-doorkeeper and other officials at Drury 
Lane on May 23, 1743, with Peg Woffington as Rosalind, and on another a description 
of the scenery in Sarah Bernhardt’s production of Hamlet at the Adelphi in June, 
1899. ‘‘ Fifty years of intensive study, solid research and hard thinking, have gone to 
the making of this book ” says the author, but his love’s labour’s not lost. His belief 
that “ stage history has never been made, and should not be written, in watertight 
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compartments ” prevents the book being so orderly as not to confuse beginners, 
and others will find many of the stories familiar. But they are never merely anecdotes, 
and those who have a working acquaintance with stage history will find that it 
amplifies and surrounds with atmosphere of “the theatre” a knowledge which 
while it remained only that of the drama, would have the lifelessness of the library 


H. K. FISHER. 


THE FATE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. By Atec Brown. Gollancz. 6s. 


A vee author has taken himself up to a piece of high ground, which affords him 
a view of the state, the cohesions, the incohesions, the currents, and the stag- 
nations of society in the plain beneath. He has to live on the plain and he sets himself 
to examine the direction of the currents, affected by their own inherent strength, 
the possible influence of capitalistic damning or, on the other hand, acceleration. 
Mr. Brown’s confession is—that he wishes to know where the present social and 
political flux is going to land a man such as himself—a novelist belonging to the 
middle class, writing novels the ultimate gain of which is a constructive criticism of 
society. In his investigation he becomes a debater replying to H. G. Wells (Experiment 
in Autobiography and the Stalin Conversations) and, with certain communist ortho- 
doxy, reshapes with his vehement engineering the baleful country under view. 

The case against capitalism is stated. Present-day capitalism is financial rather 
than industrial and is therefore impersonal: it is in supreme power : intelligence (as 
found in the middle-class and the face of which provides Mr. Wells with his hope) 
is in reality impotent. Therefore the author starts from this point of frustration to 
find the means of compelling a change in shape of the pyramid (the apex a handful 
of bourgeoisie and the base the masses of exploited proletariate), Will the middle 
classes continue hopefully in a hopeless state to serve the capitalist apex or will they 
throw in their lot with the proletariate on the basis of “ no privileges except those 
earned by productive merit ” ? Mr. Brown considers that salvation is in the second 
alternative alone. 

With the middle classes turned completely to the left, to the communist pole, 
then comes the promise of “ full potential participation of every individual in all 
aspects of life, work and government.”” Mr. Brown has saved his brothers. 

This is a communist testament written with argument—and emotion—and has 


the sound of first-rate debate. 
RHODA HIND. 


A BIRD DIARY. By Goprrey Harrison, with Wood Engravings by Robert 
Gibbings. Dent. 6s. 


N a rather idyllic preface, Mr. Harrison tells us that his book is not published 

for scientific or literary reasons, but “‘ in gratitude for happiness.” He wishes to 
initiate others into the pleasures of bird-watching. He is quite right in suggesting 
that his book has little scientific value, but it has charm and sincerity. It is just a 
record from day to day, from week to week, of the author’s sudden thrills, and his 
reactions to the birds he sees. There are no deductions, no discriminations between 
common and uncommon. Mr. Harrison is a Bird Lover. 

His book shows neither Hudson’s knowledge nor Grey’s style, but it reveals 
him as a persevering and accurate observer. His note of a ringed plover beating 
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a ceaseless tattoo on the ground with one leg while standing on the other is extremely 
interesting. The movement seems to be a subconscious sexual reflex confined to the 
male in the breeding season. 

We are treated to several interesting pages on the philosophy of beauty, and Mr. 
Harrison shows himself the possessor of an almost Rabelaisian sense of humour in 
his account of the amorous play of mallards ; nor is he lacking in a sense of irony 
in his description of the young man who sées wonders when there are no witnesses. 
Robert Gibbings’ wood engravings are rather disappointing when compared with 
his illustrations to The Charm of Birds, but they are in keeping with the style of the 
book. 

\ JOHN AINSWORTH. 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO PROUST. By HAVELOCK Exxis. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


RANCE, and literature, have already provided Dr. Havelock Ellis with some 

of his best subjects ; in this book we have both, combined with happy effect. 
He has handled his literary subjects wisely, both when dealing with their 
lives and their work with the full power given only by psychological insight but 
without technicalities. He has entirely avoided the all too common mistake of 
turning his essays into case histories. The result is remarkable, especially in the 
case of Proust. 

The delicate adjustment between the physical and psychological difficulties of 
Proust, the interrelation of his asthma and his neurosis, and of both to his genius, 
have never been dealt with more sensitively, more candidly or more profoundly. 
And at the end one feels it is pre-eminently a literary critic and a writer, not a 
psychologist who is speaking. The essays on Rousseau which occupy nearly half the 
book are remarkable for the new light they throw on the character of Madame de 
Warens. 


PST. 


SELF AND PARTNERS (mostly Self), being the Reminiscences of SiR CHARLES 
Hotes, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.Litt. (Illustrated). Constable. 18s. 


FTER a youth at Eton and Oxford, Sir Charles Holmes encountered misfortunes 
which forced him to spend anumber of years in a dim labyrinth of publishing 

and printing firms, a clerk continually rebuffed on the point of advancement. Then 
Charles Ricketts engaged him as manager of the Vale Press and the gods smiled ; 
he became successively editor of the Burlington, Slade Professor at Oxford, Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery and Director of the National Gallery. He painted 
successful landscapes and indulged in his passion for fishing and other sports. He 
met many famous people. This life is carefully described with modesty and discretion. 
He fails, however, to reproduce more than the surface of an event. To be told that a 
conversation between Ricketts and Wilde was brilliant is credible but scarcely 
illuminating. It is interesting that the peculiar mixture of snobbishness, stupidity 
and good intentions, which characterizes the administration of our national collections, 
should have shaken his conservative faith, but the question is important and it is 
unfortunate that irritation at the author’s caution should vie with righteous indignation. 
In his anxiety to give a full picture of his life he includes many incidents which in 
their isolation lack any significance, and it is to be regretted that he has not rather 
given fuller portraits of those with whom he was associated, as for instance, Roger 
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Fry, A. Clutton Brock, Claude Phillips, and especially those two amazing artists, 
Ricketts and Shannon, whom he knew intimately during the years at the Vale Press. 
The breadth and intensity of Ricketts’ genius is naturally difficult to seize, but though 
the chapters dealing with this period are amongst the most interesting in the book it 
would have been valuable to have more of the author’s recollections of one whose 
influence and importance was so great. The author is perhaps most successful in 
describing his childhood and his fishing. 
D.M. 


oS nS OF FRENCH VERSE. Edited by L. E. Kastner. Cambridge University 
ress. 6s. 


ble aim of this book differs somewhat from that of the ordinary anthology. 
It is not intended to be a collection of poems, chosen at the taste of the author, 
to represent the best work of their writers. Rather, it is a collection representative of 
the main trends in French literature. This accounts perhaps for the overinclusion 
of such writers, as Victor Hugo, who in their day had such an extensive influence, 
and the poor selection given of others, notably Verlaine, where genius was an in- 
dividual and secret flame, not a beacon. On the whole, good though the conception 
of the anthology may be, the result is disappointing. Too rigidly academic standards 
have dictated the choice of poems and the result is not likely to be the desirable one of 
encouraging students “ to further exploration ...as a foundation for an intelligent 


understanding of the development of poetry in French literature.” 
PT: 


MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE. By Lin Yutanc. Heinemann. 153s. 


EARL BUCK points out, in her interesting, if inevitable, introduction, that the 

young Chinese intellectual of the present day, is returning rather to the past 
of China than the future of Europe. While it is natural that a reaction should have 
taken place, from the wholesale acceptance of western ideas, good and bad, that was 
characteristic of the last generation, many of us will feel, in reading Lin Yutang’s 
book, that a great many of the real problems of Chinese life have been overlooked, 
and that the decorative aspects of life and manners are emphasised, rather than the 
conditions of virtual slavery, under which masses of the population exist. 

It is hard not to get the impression that Lin Yutang really is sighing for the “ good 
old times,” under a guise of apparent progressiveness. Yet nowhere, and oddly 
enough, least of all in the Far East, is a return to pre-war conditions possible. It is 
very interesting to have the principles of Chinese calligraphy explained, and the volume 
contains much of value for the student of Chinese art, but this is essentially a record 
for the visitor to a Chinese exhibition, rather than for the readers of Malraux or of 
Tretiakov. The observations of the attitude of the Chinese to war, and of the position 
of women are valuable, but in comparison with many works that have recently 
appeared, I have personally found this book disappointing. 

BRYHER. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


AUL VALERY, since the publication of the first part of Literature 
P3 our March number, has been elected Chairman of the League of 
Nations Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters. He succeeds the late 
M. Jules Destrée, the former Belgian Minister for Science and Art. 


HANNS SACHS is one of the distinguished four or five men who have 
been colleagues of Professor Freud since the early days of the psycho- 
analytic movement. He worked with G. W. Pabst on the film Secrets of 
the Soul, much cut in England. At present Instructor in Psycho-Analysis 
in the University of Harvard, Dr. Sachs is the author of Bub: Caligula, 
Gemeinsame Tagtraeume, and Zur Menschenkenntnis, all published by the 
Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, Vienna. A translation of the 
first chapter of the last of these appeared in our winter number. 


GERD ABRAHAM, the translater of Dr. Sachs’ article, is the only son 
of the late Dr. Karl Abraham who was with Dr. Sachs, one of the most 
celebrated of Professor Freud’s earliest disciples. 


PHILIP JORDAN was born in 1902. Since leaving the Navy in 1920, 
he has been publisher, novelist, advertising manager, journalist. He is at 
present deputy diplomatic correspondent on the News-Chronicle. He has 
also contributed during the last few years special articles to the Manchester 
Guardian, The Times, Spectator, etc, and is now engaged on a book on 
movement. 


STEFAN EINARSSON, Associate in English at The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., was born June gth, 1897, on a farm in the 
East of Iceland. He studied Icelandic language, literature, and history at 
the University of Iceland, Reykjavik (M.A., 1924), became Ph.D. 1927 
at the University of Oslo, Norway, and since 1927 has been connected 
with the Johns Hopkins University. He is the author of two treatises on 
Icelandic Phonetics (1927 and 1930), a Life of Eirikr Magnusson (Saga 


pie Magnussonar, Reykjavik, 1933), the Icelandic collaborator of 
orris. 


WILLIAM EMPSON, after coming down from Cambridge, held the 
chair of English at Bunrika Daijaku, Tokyo (1931-4). He has published 


three books—Seven Types of Ambiguity (1930), Poems (1935) and Some 
Versions of Pastoral (1935). 


DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON’S latest book is Clear Horizon 
(Dent). Her story, Nook on Parnassus, was printed in our winter issue. 
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LETTERS FROM PRISON 
ERNST TOLLER 


‘To read them . . . is to dwell with the revolutionary spirit at 
its finest.’ PUNCH. 
‘They embody the whole character of the time they were 
written. The selected letters are likely to be of permanent 
interest.’ TIME & TIDE. 
‘One is all the time aware that Toller is a poet.’ 


NEW STATESMAN. 12/6. 
NEW WRITING 
EDITED BY JOHN LEHMANN 


‘Worth buying and keeping. Mr. Lehmann has succeeded in 
producing something fresh and exciting. If he can keep up 
this standard, ‘New Writing’ will deserve the sales of all our 
other literary periodicals put together.” NEW STATESMAN. 


‘The standard of writing is a consistently high one.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES. 


‘John Lehmann and the Bodley Head are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise.’ LISTENER. 6/-. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


‘A noble eulogy of Conrad, and shows a profound 
understanding both of his mind and of his art. A fine piece 


of analytical, and even imaginative writing.’ 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


*Skilful pages of much insight . . . Mr. Crankshaw is an 
expositor of much subtlety and ingenuity.’ 
EDWARD GARNETT in the LONDON MERCURY. 8/6. 


KARL MARX 
FRANZ MEHRING 


‘The indispensable complete standard biography.’ 
TIME & TIDE. 


‘A history of the whole international working-class movement 
of the 19th century, traced with understanding and in great 
detail.’ LONDON MERCURY. 
‘More facts about Marx than any book which probably ever 
will be written.’ SUNDAY TIMES.  15/-. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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C. F. RAMUZ, the noted Vaudois author of La Grande Peur dans 
fa Montague, Aline, Les Signes Parmi Nous and Féte des Vignerons, lives 
near Lausanne. His latest book, from which our extract is taken, 1s 
Questions. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON, who divides his time between Europe 
and New York, designed the cover and contributed a story, Out of the 
Air, to our first number. He is also the author of Pool inafleceion aunt 
Island, and many articles in ‘‘ Close Up,” which he edited throughout its 
successful career. 


CLIFFORD DYMENT last appeared in our pages with a story, 
The Lord Is My Shepherd, which was printed in the first issue. 


THOMA, author of Tragedy in Blue, was one of the associate editors of 
The New Review. His poem, Autobiography, provoked much comment on 
publication in our last issue. The Church Times, heading its comment 
** T am Bewildered ”’, confessed that it had not ‘‘the remotest idea what this 
means ”’, and the Daily Express also ‘‘ bewildered ”’, was annoyed not only 
that ‘‘ anyone should write like that” but that “‘ anyone calling himself 
an editor should fall into the trap ”’. We are happy to print further poems 
by Thoma. 


BRYHER contributed the first and second parts of Manchester to the 
winter and spring numbers. We hope shortly to print some poetry by 
by the same pen. 


GERTRUDE STEIN has previously contributed English and American 
Language in Literature. This, with three other lectures, since we printed it 
in September, has been published in a book, Narration, (University of 
Chicago Press : England, Cambridge University Press, 18s.). 


THOMAS MANN, younger brother of Heinrich Mann and winner of 
the Nobel Prize in 1929, published his first book in 1898. The latest works 
to appear in English are A Sketch of My Life (Harrison of Paris, 1930) 
and Three Essays, (Secker, 1932). These, with everything else of his 
that has been published in English, were translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
On May 6th, he lectured on Freud at the Mittel-Konzerthaussaal, Vienna. 


D. A. HILL after years of study in Athens, has transferred that ex- 
perience to writing and was lately resident in Florence. 


MULK RAJ ANAND, Indian novelist and critic, was born in Pesha- 
war, thirty years ago. He states that he “ grew up in an India of dis- 
integrating feudalism and social anarchy and began to write early. In 
1925, won a research scholarship and studied philosophy at London and 
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H.RH. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 
has graciously consented to sell 
at 
The Officers’ Families Industries Sale 

of 


By 
HALLDOR LAXNESS 


Salka Valka 
A Novel 


“A moulded and finished work of art 
- . -lhrough and through is the beauty 
of integrity.” 

Evening Standard (HOWARD SPRING) 


Jumpers, Dressing Gowns, 
Old Print Table Mats 
and 
Many Attractive Novelties 
priced from 2/- each 
to be held at Mrs. Glasgow's 
MONCORVO HOUSE, 
ENNISMORE GARDENS, S.\W.7 


“A virile and impressive piece of 
work. . .It is a work of undoubted 
merit.” Sunday Times 


on 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9th, from 11—6 


‘* Bold, incisive story-telling.” 
Morning Post 


8s. 6d. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Permanent Shop Address :— 
185a, Brompton Road, 

Beauchamp Place, $.W.3. 

KENsington 8598 


RaE YK JA Vel 


(Iceland) 
SHE CE NIG EE FS.He 6.0.0 -h)5.8 Os 


has a larger stock of literature in English relating 
to Iceland than any other bookshop in the country 


Also English books and 
“ LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY ” on sale 


Any currant Icelandic Book supplied 


Ars Wun SR AE I. REY RIAN UK 


Agents for The Oxford University Press 


SNAEBJORN JONSSON, Proprietor 
(Author of “A Primer of Modern Icelandic’) 
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Cambridge. ” Among his publications are: The Lost Child and other 
Stories, Untouchable (Wishart, 1935), the first of a series of novels about the 
basic social conflicts in India to-day, of which the second is The Coolte 
(Wishart, 1936), to be followed by All Men Are Equal, An Indian T: ragedy 
and other books. Other writing includes an essay on Perstan Paintin, 
(Faber, 1932) and a book on The Hindu View of Art (Allen and Unwin, ee 
in collaboration with Eric Gill. 


WILLARD MAAS is one of the younger American poets considered by 
Kerker Quinn in the spring number. “ Though his achievement to date 
is inferior to Lincoln Kirstein’s, Willard Maas promises ultimately to 
o further. His Fire Testament demonstrates an independent inventiveness 
eyond any of the young American poets ”’ etc. (pp. 35-36, LIFE AND 
LETTERS TO-DAY, Vol XIV, No. 3.) 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL is the author of About Levy, 
At Sea, Two of a Kind and Dead Centre. The story Bulls, printed in our 
winter number, and Bulge were sent to us together. 


LEO LANIA has written and participated in production of films, in 
London, Paris and Berlin. He served in the 1914 war in the Austrian 
artillery. In Germany in pre-Nazi days, he had a number of plays produced, 
principally at the Piscator Theatre in Berlin. He was at one time an 
assistant producer to Reinhardt. He has published several books, of which 
Land of Promise and Pilgrims Without a Shrine have been translated into 
English (Lovat Dickson) and a new one, Wilds West of Asia, is announced 
for publication by Gollancz. 


RAYMOND GREENE, who reviews two books on mountaineering, 
was himself a member of two Everest expeditions. 


JOHN RICKMAN, who reviews Roots of Crime, is the editor of the 
British Journal of Medical Psychology. 


